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PREFAOE. 


Tue following pages are the result of an effort to place the 
Geography of the Holy Land in living relations to the Sacred 
History. So much of the Bible being historical; so much of the 
non-historical portions of the Bible being grounded upon the his- 
torical portions; and the proper understanding of the historical 
Scriptures depending to such an extent on a knowledge of Sacred 
Geography; the author has felt himself engaged in a work of 
no ordinary interest or importance, and one which, if in any good 
degree successful, might, in the same degree, be useful. 

The great German geographer, Rrrrer, thus writes: “The ge- 


_ ography of Palestine, as we find it to-day, is the strongest testi- 
» mony of the truth of that history which purports to emanate 
thence. The natural scenery of Palestine speaks in but one voice 
in favor of the Bible® every word of the sacred narrative receives 
its best interpretation by being studied in connection with the 
place where it was recorded. No one can trace without joy and 
wonder the verification which geography pays to the history of 
the Holy Land. So strong is the argument drawn thence, that 
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the most subtle dialectician is baffled by it, and is entrapped in 
the net which his own sophistry has spun.” 

Palestine, the theatre of the principal body of Scripture 
events—the great field of Scripture history—is a country of such 
marked physical peculiarities, and has recently been so well ex- 
plored in reference to sacred localities, that now, as never before, 
the way is open for a satisfactory exposition of the Historical Ge- 
ography of the Scriptures. So far as the writer is aware, no book 
has yet been published which presents an adequate discussion of 
this subject, adapted to the wants of ordinary Bible readers. 
The learned works of Rosryson, and Rirrer, and Srannuy, on 
the geography or the history of Palestine, are invaluable to schol- 
ars, while numerous books of Palestine travel are instructive and 
entertaining to all classes of readers, Yet none of these aim to 
present in popular form the precise and full subject of the geog- 
raphy in relation to the history. A book that will do this—a 
book limited in size, yet thorough in its discussion ; systematic in 
arrangement, yet sufficiently discursive in style to afford agree. 
able reading—seems a desideratum. And it is such a book, 
the author may be permitted to say, that he has here labored to 
produce. 

Perhaps the reader will pardon a statement concerning the 
origin of the work, which will explain the peculiarity of its form. 

In the spring of the year 1867, the writer, having spent the 
previous winter in Egypt, visited Palestine, making an extended 
excursion through the country, and inspecting its principal his. 
torical localities. He regarded himself, on entering Palestine, as 


possessing already a good knowledge of its historical geography ; 
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having not only given attention to the subject for many years, 
but having also gone over it, systematically and repeatedly, with 
the young people of his pastoral charge. 

Yet, on actually visiting the scenes of sacred story, he found 
that his previous views had been lamentably defective and erro: 
neous. Scripture history was now pictured to him in a new 
light, and- with vivid distinctness and reality. Of course, this 
was measurably due to the fact that he was now in actual contact 
with those objects which before had been familiar only through 
books. Yet he did not feel that the difference was wholly due to 
this fact. He felt that his new impressions might, to a good ex- 
tent, through suitable description, and by a well-considered re- 
hearsal of the Scripture narrative, be reproduced in the minds of 
those who had never visited the country. 

Accordingly, on returning to his home and church, he pro- 
ceeded to prepare and deliver a course of lectures, which should, 
so far as possible, embody his new impressions and set forth the 
geography of the Holy Land as vividly illustrating the Scripture 
records. The effort proved so far successful as to encourage the 
revision of the lectures for publication, which has now been done. 
Any advantage which may have attended the hearing of the lec- 
tures, over the reading of them in book-form, will, perhaps, be 
more than compensated by the map-sketches, charts, and en- 
gravings, which accompany the book. 

The plan of the work is as follows: After four lectures of a 
general and preparatory character, the writer, in company with 
his reader, makes the tour of Palestine, going from south to 


north; stopping upon each important geographical locality, ob- 
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serving what is of present interest, and gathering up and exhibit- 
ing, in the light of the actual scene, its Scripture associations. 

In thus traversing the land, from south to north, the develop- 
ment of the Geography coincides with the general flow of the 
History; the south country coming into prominence early in the 
Old Testament narrative; the central country rising to chief 
importance later in that narrative; while the northern country, 
or Galilee, finds its great and lasting significance in New Testa- 
ment times, in connection with the Gospel history. 

Each lecture having a completeness in itself, and the whole 
subject being exhibited from a few prominent points of view, it 
is hoped that the book may be found not unattractive to the gen- 
eral reader; while, from the fact that it seeks to cover the whole 
field to which it relates, leaving unnoticed no important geograph- 
ical feature of the history, and is furnished with a full geographical 
Index, it may also be found to answer the purpose of a Manual 
for Bible students. 

The Author has elsewhere expressed the keen delight afforded 
him by his sojourn amidst the scenes of Bible story. If, through 
the present work, he should be permitted to contribute, in any 
humble degree, to the elucidation of God’s lively Oracles, he will 
feel that therein he has but discharged a portion of the debt of 


gratitude incurred by the privilege of that sojourn. 


Oottece Hint, Cincinnati, 1869. 
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ISRAEL IN EGYPT, THE EXODUS, AND THE PASSAGE OF 
THE RED SEA. 


GYPT was the early home of the Israelitish people. In Egypt they 

spent the infancy of their national existence, coming to majority 

and manhood only on the night of the Exodus. For the best study of the 

historical geography of the Holy Land, as Israel’s national home, we 
need to glance at the preparatory period of their Egyptian history. 

The land of Canaan was given by promise to the patriarchs. But as 
yet they were only a family, insufficient in numbers to occupy the 
country. As yet they were only a pastoral people, uninstructed in the 
arts and usages of a settled and civilized life. They must attain the 
numbers of a nation, and become accustomed to a life in permanent 
abodes, before they could properly possess a cowntry and enter on the 
fulfilment of their high providential mission. Nations are the great 
factors of history. 

The comprehensive purpose of God, then, in sending His people into 
Egypt, was, no doubt, this: to bring them into a condition suitable for a 
permanent residence in the land of His gift. And how admirably their 


sojourn in that country answered this purpose, it is not difficult to per- 
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Israel in Egypt. 


ceive. There they came in contact with the highest form of civilization 
existing in the world. There, in the best of the land—which yet bordered 
the desert—they had opportunity both for tilling the soil and for pasturing 
their flocks. There, under genial physical conditions, they increased in 
numbers with astonishing rapidity. 

- And if, while the government continued friendly, “they were fruitful 
and increased abundantly, and multiplied, and waxed exceeding mighty: 
and the land was filled with them ;”* so, when the government turned to 
oppress them, and “set taskmasters over them to afflict them with their 
burdens,” their growth was hastened rather than retarded: “the more 
they afflicted them the more they multiplied and grew.” | Their bondage, 
indeed, seems to have answered various desirable ends. Working under task- 
masters “in mortar and in bric x,” “building for Pharaoh treasure-cities,” 
they learned what was needful to be known of domestic and other archi- 


tecture; and, being compelled to “ 


all manner of service in the field,” 
they became thoroughly familiar with agricultural processes.t At the 
same time, the terrible hardships of their bondage weakened their attach- 
ment to Egypt as their native country, and made them willing to forsake 
it when their residence in it had accomplished the divine purpose. 

During their entire sojourn in Egypt, the Israelites lived in “the 
jand of Goshen.” Here were their homes even after their enslavement. 
Goshen, as its name seems to import, was a border district ; and, from all the 
evidences, it appears to have been situated on the eastern side of the Nile 
Delta, having On, the city of Joseph’s wife, not far from its southern limit, 
and “the field of Zoan”—the special scene of the plagues—along its 
northern boundary. Thus, when the people should escape the country, 
the great eastern desert would be their nearest refuge. 


Whether the period of sojourn in Egypt was of four hundred years’ dura- 


* Ex, i. 7. + Ib. i. 12. t Ib. i. 11-14, 
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Egypt’s Attractions for the Student. 


tion, or was only about half so long, has not been decided. The genealogical 
tables, showing, for example, that Moses and Aaron were only the great- 
grandsons of Levi,* favor the shorter estimate. The only objection to this 
estimate is the seeming insufficiency of time for the great numerical growth 
of the people stated in the Scriptures. But it should be remembered that 
the rapidity of this growth is regarded by the Scriptures themselves as un- 
usual. This would not have been the case, had it extended over the longer 
period. A growth of population, in which the number should double 
every fifteen years, for two hundred and fifteen or two hundred and twenty 
years—the length of the shorter period—would be sufficient for the figures 
given in the Scripture narrative; and this rate, under highly favorable 
conditions, is by no means incredible. 

Egypt, as the early home of the Israelitish people—and as such afford- 
ing them their first national recollections, marking their national life, and 
projecting its influences into their whole future history—invites the earnest 
study of every Biblical student. The unique physical characteristics of 
that country; the fact of its having been the seat of the most famous em- 
pire of early antiquity, and the empire whose civilization has been most 
fully transmitted to our own; the fact that the monuments of its ancient 
renown still remain; and the fact that the sculptured and painted history 
afforded by these monuments is only now speaking to us anew, after a 
silence of two thousand years—all combine to invest this land of the Bible 
with an additional charm. Moreover, the numerous points of contact 
subsisting between the full and familiar narrative of the Scriptures con- 
cerning Egypt, and the knowledge of that country which comes to us 
from other sources—affording opportunity for mutual corroboration and 
illustration—present a feature of great attraction to the Biblical student. 

Yet, with the Egypt of the Bible we are not now concerned, except for 


* Ex. vi. 16-20. 
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a most cursory view. _The merest glance at the Scripture records, how- 
ever, is enough to show that the Egypt of which Moses wrote—the Egypt 
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GOSHEN AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 


of the Israelitish recollections and history—was the very same which we 
now behold in traversing the Nile Delta, or voyaging the Nile itself, or 
gazing on the monuments and exploring the tombs of that wonderful 
country. A few examples here will suffice: 

How exactly does the prominence given to the river Nile, in the Scrip- 
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Biblical Egypt identical with the Modern Country. 


ture account of Egypt, answer to the perpetual fact. “ The river ”—“ the 
river” —is the almost constant designation in the Scriptures.* And from 
the Nile the people are represented as obtaining their supplies of water for 
drinking, while on its abundant or scanty annual overflow are made to 
depend the plentiful or barren seasons.t How true to probable fact is the 
incidental statement that Moses, having slain an Egyptian, “hid him in 
the sand.” + How precisely in accordance with what the modern traveller 
sees to be the characteristic productions of the country and the favorite 
food of the people, are the particulars mentioned in the murmuring lan- 
guage of the Israelites in the wilderness: “We remember the fish which 
we did eat in Egypt freely ; the cucumbers, and the melons, and the leeks, 
and the onions, and the garlic.”§ How beautifully exact is the contrast 
drawn by Moses between Palestine and Egypt; representing the latter as 
a flat country, and as a country favored of God only through a portion of 
the year—during the overflow of the Nile—and requiring to be laboriously 
irrigated during the rest of the year; whereas Palestine is an undulating 
country, and a country watched over by a. perpetual Providence, receiving 
from time to time, as it needs, rain from the skies. This is the language: 
“ For the land, whither thou goest in to possess it, it is not as the land of 
Egypt, from whence ye came out, where thou sowedst thy seed and 
wateredst it with thy foot, as a garden of herbs; but the land whither ye 
go to possess it, is a land of hills and valleys, and drinketh water of the 
rain of heaven ; a land which the Lord thy God careth for; the eyes of the 


* Three times, in the Hebrew Bible, the name Wile is given to the river, though, unfor- 
tunately, it has not been transferred to our version. And a few times we have the plural form, - 
“rivers,” when different channels of the Nile, or else artificial drains from it, appear to have been 
intended. 

+ Thus the fat and lean kine in Pharaoh’s dream are represented as ‘‘coming up out of the 


river” (Gen. xli.). 
+ Ex. ii, 12. § Num. xi. 5. 
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Lord thy God are always upon it, from the beginning of the year even 
unto the end of the year.” * | 

The Bible-notices of the Egyptian practice of embalming the dead 
make entirely natural the statement that the Midianites from Gilead, by 
whom Joseph was sold into Egypt, were carrying to that country “spicery, 
and balm, and myrrh ;” and how exactly do both accord with the fact of 
countless Egyptian mummies preserved until now through this practice ! 
And, in view of the known prominence given by the Egyptians to the 
matter of burying their dead—a necropolis having been carefully secured 
for every city, and tombs everywhere appearing along the desert-boun- 
daries of the country—how natural was the reproachful exclamation of the 
Israelites, addressed to Moses: “‘ Because there were no graves in Egypt, 
hast thou taken us away to die in the wilderness ?” + 
_ Then, the fact of so much brick-making, the process of making brick 
with straw, and the compelled service of the Israelites both in brick- 
making and agricultural labors; how well do all these answer to the 
known passion of the Egyptians for architecture, to the abundant remains 
of their ancient brick structures scattered over the land, to the process ot 
brick-making now observed—with Nile-mud and chopped straw—and to 
the compulsory labors of various sorts depicted on the walls of their 
ancient tombs ! 

The calf-worship at Sinai, and afterward at Dan and Bethel, so plainly 
derived in each case from Egypt, corresponds not merely with the worship 
of the bull Apis at Memphis, but even more exactly with that of the calf 

* Deut. xi. 10-12. The force of the contrast between Egypt and Palestine here described, and 
the contrast as it must have been felt by those who all their lives had known only the flat country 
of Egypt, can be imagined by the modern traveller who visits Palestine after Egypt. Hills and 


valleys never made such an impression on me as when I came into the Holy Land after having 
been three months in Egypt. 


+ Gen. xxxvii. 25; Ex. xiv. 11. 
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Points of Agreement. 


Mnevis at On, the city of Joseph’s father-in-law, and near Goshen, the 
home of the Israelites. 

How well does the fact of Egypt being a country of horses, and the 
fact of horses and chariots constituting the favorite arm of Egypt’s mili- 
tary strength, so frequently referred to in the Bible—how well does this 
accord with the triumphal scenes inscribed on the Egyptian monuments, 


in which, after the victorious monarch, the chariots and horsemen are 
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alone prominent! And, in the light of all history, how could more vividly- 
truthful pictures have been drawn of Egypt at the culmination of its 
+ ancient glory, and just prior to its terrible humiliation, than those pre- 

sented by the prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel ? | 
But the residence of Israel in Egypt having served its purpose, the 


people are severed from that country, are set upon their national career, 
2 
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and are transferred to the land covenanted to them of God and destined 
to be their. own. 

The people were in bondage when the time arrived for the opening of 
this scene, and their chains were tightening rather than relaxing. The 
imperious and irresistible Pharaoh cherished the institution of slavery. 
He clung to his slave-subjects with the tenacity of lite. He was ready to 
employ his full power to retain them. Where, then, was any prospect for 
their release? There was no such prospect, not the slightest, in any 
_ earthly direction. In the direct interposition of Heaven, at this juncture, 
was the only hope of the Hebrew people. 

Hence, it may be observed, the actual occurrence of .“ the plagues of 
Egypt” must be admitted, in order to a rational connection of the dif. 
ferent portions of the history. The Exodus is inexplicable apart from 
them. The history is utterly disjointed. The occurrence of the méracu- 
lous is here demanded by reason. 

Yet the plagues not only answered the end of rescuing the people 
from the grasp of Pharaoh; they bore impressive witness, in this crisis of 
. Israel’s history, to the supremacy of Jehovah their leader. They exhibited 
a controversy between the God of Truth, and Justice, and Love, and Sal- 
vation on the one hand, and Pharaoh and the idol-gods of Egypt and. ° 
Satan on the other, in which the latter were put to utter shame. A 
moment’s consideration shows that Pharaoh was the man of the age, and 
the chief upholder of idolatry and Satanic rule in the world. He had, 
moreover, been guilty of God-defiant sin, in enslaving God’s people, in 
imbittering their lives by oppression, in enacting for them the horrid law 
of infanticide against their sons, and in steadily refusing to release them, 
when the demand for their release was made in the name of Jehovah. 

Thus, in the terrible judgments which follow, Jehovah vindicates His 
majesty and authority. He employs against Pharaoh and his land, his 
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From Cairo to Suez. 


people and his gods, the powers of nature, the inferior orders ofthe animal 
creation, and the angel of death. The Nile rolls its waters of blood; 
hideous reptiles.and pestilential insects fill and swarm the land; the men 
are all diseased, and the cattle are all dying; the heavens rain destruction, 
and the sun turns to darkness; and at last, in a single night, death cuts 
off the flower of every house in all the land. These judgments, indeed, have 
but a temporary effect in subduing the monarch. The last and sorest 
paralyzes him for a moment, and he permits the people to depart. * Yet, 
recovering himself before they have fairly quit the country, he goes in hot 
pursuit of them, and, all undaunted, makes supreme effort to recover them, 
at the moment they are encompassed by God’s most signal protection— 
to snatch them out of their very embrace with God “in the cloud and in 
the sea.” There seemed nothing remaining but for God simply to destroy 
him, and, under God’s angry look upon him through the cloud, his con- 
fidence turns to consternation, while speedily the sea, which had parted 
for the salvation of God’s people, engulfs him forever. 

In the passage of the Red Sea, the Israelitish people received their 
national baptism and entered on their national career. It may not, there- 
fore, be unsuitable for me now to speak of my recent visit to Suez, at the 
head of the Red Sea, and, in the light of some actual observations, to 
review the narrative of the Exodus. 

Within a few years a railway has been completed from Cairo to Suez, 
- a distance of about eighty miles, the constantly-increasing overland com- 
munication between Europe and Eastern Asia having made it indispen- 
sable. A passenger-train is run on this road daily, each way, besides 
extra trains when passenger-steamers arrive. The direction of Suez from 
Cairo is nearly due east, and the journey is made in five or six hours of 
running time. 

It was the 8th day of March, 1867, that, with two American friends, 
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I set out on the excursion, starting from Cairo at 10 o’clock a.m. Having 
skirted the space covered with the tombs of the Caliphs, on the northeast 
border of the city, we soon cleared the rich green of the arable country, 
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* MAP OF LOWER EGYPT, 


and, by a slow incline through stony ravines of seeming water-courses, 
made our way upward to the plateau of the desert. No mountain-ridge 
"needed to be penetrated. The mountains which border the Nile valley in 
Upper Egypt gradually diminish in height as they advance northward, 
until at Cairo they give way and fall back, becoming a mere desert fringe 
to the outspreading lands of the Delta. 
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Desert—Appearances. 


+ 


Our views back upon Cairo and the garden-like country which stretches 
across to the base of the great pyramids and down the Nile, were of 
‘rare and magnificent beauty. There are, it is said, over three hundred 
mosques in Cairo ; and, in the brilliant light of an Egyptian sun, the effect 
of their swelling domes and lofty minarets cannot, of course, but be deeply 
impressive. And where can one behold such a wealth of verdure, so 
beautified, as the green sea of the Nile-valley, interspersed with island-like 
groves of tall, feathery palm-trees? Yet, attractive as were the views 
backward, our, eyes more frequently took the direction to the left of our 
train—to the north—where the desert and arable country meet, and, to 
some extent, mingle. For, in that direction, as we did not doubt, and 
possibly within sight, was the southern border of the land of Goshen—of 
that land from which, in sudden haste, the chosen people of God went 
forth in a body, setting their faces toward the very wilderness upon which 
we were entering. . 

The desert, when fairly entered, we found to be, in the neighborhood 
of our road, nearly level. Some miles to the north was seen, for a time, a 
line of seeming sand-hills, running parallel with our course. When these 
disappeared, there remained only the prospect of a boundless stretch of 
level desert, which continued for, perhaps, the next twenty miles. The 
surface was not soft and yielding as I had imagined, but the contrary; 
being composed of gravelly sand, sprinkled over with flints and pebbles, 
giving it a stony appearance. A fresh wind was blowing from the north, 
yet it brought little dust, and the air was so sharp that we had need 
of wrappings, although that morning, in Cairo, the mercury had stood at 
fifty-nine degrees. 

The region was truly a desert. In the midst of it the impression given 
was that of utter and savage dreariness. So far as appeared to us, it was 


wholly pathless. Except the few railway stations, scarcely a house was 
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\ 


seen. Only once in twenty or thirty miles was there any sign of a tree, 
and then the single, stunted acacia, or whatever tree it might be, enhanced - 
the impression of loneliness. A sprinkling of the tufts of a wiry grass 
showed a desperate struggle for life in the midst of the death-like desola- 
tion. At intervals the bleached skeleton of a camel would be seen, the 
relic of some caravan of former years.* 

More fully than ever before, I could now perceive the necessity. of 
great faith on the part of the ancient Israelites, in order to their quit- 
ting their Egyptian home. So doing, they embarked on a seemingly 
boundless and all-consuming waste. To the eye of reason, the step must 
have appeared the climax of folly, the prelude to swift destruction. Also, 
more fully than ever before, I could now appreciate the necessity for some 
such guidance as was afforded the people in the “pillar of cloud and of 
fire.” The host of Israel being so numerous, being attended by a mixed 
multitude, having with them their flocks and herds, and being, moreover, 
only to a small extent organized, it is difficult to see how they could pos- 
sibly have kept together, so as to march in any one direction, or to come 


* The Bible meaning of the word wilderness is that of “‘a wide open space, with or without 
actual pasture; the country of the nomads, as distinguished from that of the agricultural and set- 
tled people.” In our country, the word wilderness suggests a forest, and it is difficult for the 
ordinary Bible reader not to attach this preposterous feature to the wilderness of Sinai or Judea. 
In a popular work on “Sacred Scenes and Characters,” the aim of which is to produce life-pictures 
of prominent Bible events and persons, the wilderness around the Red Sea, savagely bare of vege- 
tation, is represented as @ dense woods! “In solid ranks,” the description of the Exodus runs, 
“the hundreds of thousands of Israel took up their line of march, and night found their tents 
spread on the edge of the wilderness. Far as the eye could reach, they dotted the open country 
around, and fringed, like a ridge of foam, the dark ‘forest beyond! And when night fell on the 
scene, suddenly a solitary column of fire shot into the heavens, lighting up, with strange brilliancy, 
the forest and the encampment!” 

The kindred word, “desert,” in the Bible, does not commonly indicate a barren region, but 
rather an wninhabited region, which may be either barren or fertile. ‘For example, the “desert 
place” which witnessed the miracle of our Saviour’s feeding the multitudes with five loaves and two 
fishes was a grassy region, though apart from human abodes. (Matt. xiv. 13, 19; John vi. 10.) 
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anywhere into camp, without some such provision. The cloudy pillar, 
rising high over the desert, afforded them the needed rallying-point; and 
without this, as it seemed to me, they would inevitably have become scat- 
tered from one another, and confused and lost. So true is it, that the mir- 
acles of Scripture are no idle wonders, but occur only when they are im- 
peratively demanded. 

At a station less than half the distance to Suez, we halted nearly two 
hours for an up-train, thus losing time which we had counted. on for ex- 
plorations at Suez. Resuming our journey, we found the desert more 
undulating and ridgy. Now and then our road would make a circuit, to 
preserve its level on the rolling surface. Sometimes it would pass through 
the deep cut of a transverse gravelly ridge. 

Having entered on the latter half of our journey, a lofty range of 
mountains soon appeared on our right hand, or to the south, seemingly 
but a few miles away, yet enveloped in a hue of such lovely violet as inti- 
mated their greater distance. This we found to be the celebrated range 
of “Jebel Attaka,” running in an easterly and southeasterly course to the 
Red Sea below Suez. 

The place of the crossing of the sea has been much discussed by Bibli- . 
cal scholars. Some hold that the place was south of the range of Attdka, 
where the sea is deep and wide; others enitene that it was north of this 
range, in the neighborhood of Suez, where the sea is comparatively shallow 
and narrow. ‘The former view answers the popular conception of the mir- 
acle better than the latter. The host of Israel on the shore of the Red 
Sea south of Attdka would have hadkthis range of mountains on their one 
side and a similar range on the other side, when the army of Pharaoh 
came upon them. This was their situation, as Josephus describes it, and 
as we commonly conceive it. Yet, how could the Israelites have reached 
the southern side of Attéka from Rameses in Goshen, their place of start- 
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ing? For thirty or forty miles, as I am informed, and as it actually ap- 
peared to me, this range is unbroken, except by a single pass, and that is” 
so narrow that only four or five persons can keep abreast. In order to 
have reached the south of Attéka, we must’ either suppose, with Josephus, 
that the Israelites started upon their journey from the neighborhood of 
Cairo, which is contrary to the Scripture statement, or else we must con- 
clude that, setting out from Rameses in Goshen, they made a circuit 
around the western end of Attaka, which would have lengthened their 
journey far beyond the three days of the Scripture narrative. Other 
reasons will be given, before concluding, for preferring the view that. the 
place of crossing the sea was north of Attaka. . 

Through the latter part of our journey, we saw occasionally in the 
desert a rude caravansera. Fresh water had been found by digging, and 
the walls of the caravansera, in each case, enclosed a well, and commonly 
also a little mosque. We watched with great interest for the first appear- 
ing of the sea. A line of blue on the low southeastern horizon seemed 
more like a mérage of the desert than real water; but presently the masts 
of a fleet of ships disclosed themselves and removed all doubt. Soon after, 
and more directly in advance of us, was seen the town of, Suez—so low 
and unrelieved as to make no impression. 

In approaching the town, we passed a canal coming down from the 
north. This is the “ fresh-water canal” leading from Lake Timsah, far up 
on the isthmus. A canal of the ancient Egyptians led from the eastern 
arm of the Nile to that lake, and a more modern one was dug from the 
lake to the head of the Red Sea. The present canal is the latter reopened, 
and is navigable for small boats of light draught. The great ship-canal, now 
under construction by the French across the isthmus, is still incomplete in 
any part; yet a channel of this canal runs through from Port Sayd, on the 
Mediterranean, to Lake Timsah, connecting ‘there with the fresh-water 
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canal, and small craft are thus able to traverse the entire isthmus. On the 
desert-downs north of Suez we saw numerous European houses, belonging, 
as we were told, to officers and engineers engaged on the ship-canal. 

It was 5 o'clock p. . when we reached our hotel at Suez. Being 
under the necessity of returning to Cairo the next morning, we desired to 
make the fullest use possible of the little daylight remaining. Our first 
effort was to procure a boat which would take us a few miles down the 
sea to a point opposite “the wells of Moses,” the first halting-place of trav- 
ellers from Suez to Sinai. But none of the boatmen would listen to our 
proposal, There is a strong tide in the Red Sea, rising several feet high 
at Suez. .The tide was now ebbing, and the current at the middle of the 
_ tide is so strong that the best rowing makes little progress against it. We 

might easily enough run down to the desired point, but in order to re- 
turn we should need to: wait for the flood-tide, and might be delayed till 
near midnight. 
| Disappointed in this plan, we next thought of taking donkeys and 
riding along the western shore of the sea to Jebel Attdka and back, not 
doubting that this could be accomplished in two or three hours. But our 
host, whom we consulted, asked us to the top of the hotel, that we might 
obtain a view of the surroundings of Suez and judge better of the expe- 
diency of the undertaking. From our observatory we had an unobstructed 
view in every direction. Looking southward, it seemed but four or five 
miles to the point where Jebel Attaka dipped its head into the sea. Our 
host asked us what we thought of the distance, and we told him. “ But,” 
said he, “it is actually fourteen miles!” Saying nothing more about the 
ride, we concluded to make the most of our present view, and then to 
ramble along the sea-shore until night should drive us to our quarters. 
Raine topography of the head of the Red Sea we found to be as follows: 


‘The sea coming up from the south is several miles wide, and is deep enough 
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for the largest ships, until within two or three miles of Suez. Then the 
water shoals rapidly, so that, at low tide, wide sand-flats are exposed, and 
the water is reduced to a small river-like and shallow stream. At the 
same time, the sea is narrowed to the width of perhaps two miles, by the 
coming in from the west of the sandy peninsula on which stands the town 
of Suez. The sea running northward, from below Suez, makes a sudden 
bend to the west around this peninsula, so as to pass along the northern 
side of the town from east to west. Before fairly clearing the town, it 
turns again northward, but, after a short distance, loses itself in a tangle of 
shallows and. sand-banks. 

In the roads to the south of us, about two and a half miles distant, 
were more than a score of large ships, most of them steamers. For a mile 
or so, in that direction, the shallows at low water are nearly bare, as we 
saw the next morning; but a causeway with railroad is under construction, 
leading across these to deep water. From the quay, just under the north 
front of our hotel, down the narrow channel east of the town, was an ani- 
mated view of small craft under full sail, conveying passengers and freight 
to the ships below. 

Directly across from the hotel northward, the sea is only a few hundred 
yards wide, and is so shallow that now, with the tide half out, the larger 
eraft had grounded and lay careening on their sides. Beyond the sea, in 
this direction, is a confused view of canal excavations and desért wastes. 
Of course our eyes were often drawn to the view across the sea, eastwardly 
and southeastwardly ; for there was the undoubted wilderness of the wan- 
dering, enclosing Sinai and Horeb, the mount of God. Desolate enough 
surely was the scene; yet we could not but feel a yearning to enter upon 
it, and to push our way to that sublimest of earthly sanctuaries where . 
Jehovah thundered forth His law. 


Our meditative walk along the sea-shore, in which we gathered shells 
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from the possible or probable track of the Israelitish host, while the sun 
descended behind Jebel Attdka, and the gloom of night came down on the 
desert and the sea, enhanced the impressions of the day. Returning from this 
walk, and coming to the dining-room of our hotel, we found ourselves in - 
the midst ofa modern scene, such as may be witnessed in very few places 
on earth. Suez may be regarded either as well-nigh out of the world alto- 
gether, belonging to neither Europe, Asia, nor Africa, or, as at the centre 
of the world, and belonging equally to three continents. It is a converg- 
ing focus of world-travel and traffic. In our dining-room were twenty- 
five persons, and these represented at least nine nationalities. Opposite 
me at table were three little Chinese. The waiter, at my back, was an 
old Sepoy soldier of India, wearing his medals of honor. And scattered 

through the room were Jigyptians, Armenians, and Greeks, besides rep- 
resentatives of several nations of Western Europe, and four Americans. 
How singular that this secluded spot, to which of old God led His people, 
and which He marked by one of His most stupendous displays of merciful 
and of vengeful power, should thus be overrun by the footsteps of ‘modern 
commerce ! 

If the foregoing narrative shall make any more intelligible or impressive 
the Scripture account of the Exodus, it will have answered its end. Turn- 
ing now to this account, we find its main features to be substantially these : 

On the night in which the first-born of Egypt were smitten by the 
angel of death, the Israelites observed the passover. Before the morning’s 
dawn they had started from their homes. The place of their rendezvous 
was the city of Rameses,* in all probability the Herodpolis of the Greeks, 
situated near the eastern end of the canal leading from the Nile out upon 
the isthmus. From Rameses their first day’s journey took them to Suc- 
coth; the name signifying a place of booths, the place being now un- 
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known.* Thence another day’s journey brought them to Etham, said to be 
“in the edge of the wilderness.” + From this point, instead of keeping on 
eastwardly into the ereat desert, they turned—turned southward no doubt 
—and encamped “before Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol and the sea, over 
against Baal-Zephon” +—localities which once, no doubt, accurately desig- 
nated the spot, but which can now be traced only with great uncertainty. | 

But they were near the sea, and on its western side; and that they 
were not south of the present town of Suez may be inferred from the fact 
that the distance from the ancient Herodpolis to the modern Suez, by the 
circuitous route pursued, must have been for the Israelites an exhausting 
three days’ march. Their encampment may, indeed, as some recent wri- 
ters argue, have been above Suez;§ for there are evidences that the sea 
once extended far north of its present limits—the winds from the adjacent 
deserts having filled with their sands the shallow valley at the head of the 
sea, and driven back the waters. 

It should be observed that the sacred narrative makes no mention of 
mountaims being at hand. Pharaoh is represented as saying, concerning 
the Israelites: “They are entangled in the dand; the wilderness hath 
shut them in.” | Here, with a stretch of the sea before them, and a wide, 
pathless waste on either side and behind them, the hosts of Pharaoh’s 
horsemen come darkening upon their rear. All is consternation in the 
camp of Israel, until, at the command of God through Moses, the people 
take up their march toward the sea. Moses lifting up his-rod over the 
sea, its waters divide; a path is made for the Lord’s people; the pillar of 
cloud behind them conceals them from their enemies, while it illuminates 
their pathway; and, having safely crossed the sea, its waters return and 
overwhelm their enemies closely pursuing them. 

Ex. xi 37. + Ib. xiii, 20. t Ib. xiv, 2. 


§ Consult particularly Mr. Poole’s article on the crossing of the Red Sea, in Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary. || Ex. xiv. 3. 
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Looking now more narrowly at the Bible account of this miracle, we 


find two very suggestive items: First, it appears that the miracle was of a 
mediate character, or that, as has well been said, it was wrought by natu- 
ural causes supernaturally applied.* The waters retired from before the 
Israelites through the agency of a wind which the Lord caused to blow 
just at the right time and in the right direction for the purpose. The 
language is: “And Moses stretched out his hand over the sea; and the 
Lord caused the sea to go back by a strong east wind all that night, and 
made the sea dry land, and the waters were divided.” + So, after the 
crossing, it was the wind blowing from the opposite quarter which brought 
the sea back overwhelmingly upon the Egyptians. Thus sang Miriam: 
‘Thou didst blow with thy wind; the sea covered them.” | Secondly, the 
passage oceurred in the night-time, and, it would seem, in a single night. 
The continuance of the wind was “all that night,” and it was “in the 
morning watch” that “the Lord looked unto the host of the Egyptians,” 
and troubled them, prior to their destruction in the waters. 

Now, both these items argue for the view that the place of the crossing 
was near the head of the sea, where the waters were shallow and narrow, 
rather than farther down, where they were deep and broad. At low tide 
the sea may be forded at Suez, as Napoleon and his officers forded it—on 
horseback 5 yet the tide comes in with a mighty flood, such as well-nigh 
overwhelmed Napoleon and his officers when recrossing to Suez. A strong 
wind from the northeast would keep back the tide as long as it should 
blow, even as a northwest wind keeps back the sea from the shallow 
estuaries along the Atlantic coast. A wind would have no effect to scoop 


out the deep waters and lay bare the sea below Jebel Attaka. 


Then it is difficult to see how the host of Israel, numbering probably | 


no less than three millions of people, and having with them their flocks 


* Dr. Robinson. { Ex. xiv. 21. t Ib. xv. 10. 
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and herds, could, in a single night, have crossed the ‘sea where, as at Jebel 
Attaka, it is not less than ten or twelve miles wide. Holiday processions 
in our city-streets, numbering only a few score thousands, require hours to 
pass a given point. It would require more than a day for the three mill- 
ions of the population of London to cross the Thames with their horses 
and vehicles, using all the bridges and making the best speed possible. 
The line of Israel’s front, in the march through the sea, must have been 
_ many miles long, or, what is the same thing, their path through the sea 
must have been many miles’ wide, to have permitted them to cross even 
two miles of sea in eight or ten hours. And this is about the width of the 
sea in the neighborhood of Suez. 

The Scriptures, indeed, represent the waters as divided, so that those 
above and those below were a “wall” to the Israelites. But this may 
very naturally mean that they were a wall for protection rather than for 
height. And, with the waters of the lower sea kept back by the wind, 
there would be water left in the pools and shallows around the head of the 
sea, sufficient to guard the left flank of the Israelites from the attack of 
Egyptian charioteers. 

No friend of the Scriptures, assuredly, would wish to abate the gran- 
deur, much less in any wise belittle the miracle, of the crossing of the Red 
Sea. All things are possible to God. Yet we should be willing to take 
the miracle as we find it, and.try to conceive of it according to the ascer- 
tained facts of the case. We should be anxious not to misrepresent and 
misconceive it, ever in behalf of popular impressions, as may very possibly 
be done. And, unless I am mistaken, the scene, even admitting the cor: 
rectness of the view just given, was even more sublime than we commonly 
imagine. Remember that, according to the narrative, the passage was 
made in the night. Remember that it was made amidst the howlings of 
that eastern blast which bore down on the waters of the sea with resistless 
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. force. And then take into the account what we learn from descriptions 
given in the Psalms; that this was a tempestuous wind, of clouds, and 
' poured-out rains, and lightnings shooting athwart the sky, and thunders 
pealing round the horizon and shaking the earth, while the mysterious 
fiery cloud of God sent forth its ruddy glare on the scene. Says the 
Psalmist: “The waters saw thee, O God, the waters saw thee; they 


were afraid: the depths also were troubled. The clouds poured out 
water: the skies sent out a sound: thine arrows also went abroad. The 


voice of thy thunder was in the heaven: the lightnings lightened the 
world: the earth trembled and shook. Thy way is in the sea, and thy 
path in the great waters, and thy footsteps are not known. Thou leddest 
thy people like a flock by the hand of Mcses and Aaron.” * | 

The redemption of the people of Israel from their bondage in Egypt, 
by the mighty power of God, when they were baptized unto Moses, God’s 
prophet, in the cloud and in the sea, is often regarded as a type of man’s 
redemption from spiritual bondage, when the hosts of Satan are on his . 
track and ready to force him back.t And, as a song of grateful triumph 
was sung by Israel, from the farther side of the Red Sea, now redeemed— 
safe—free—so shall it be the privilege of those finally redeemed from sin, 
to sing a like triumphant thanksgiving on the shore of heaven. “ And I 
saw,” says St. John, in the Apocalypse, “as it were a sea of glass mingled 
with fire: and them that had gotten the victory over the beast, and over 
his image, and over his mark, and over the number of his name, stand on - 
the sea of glass”—on its shore—“having the harps of God.» And they 
sing the song of Moses the servant of God, and the song of the Lamb, say- 
ing, Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty ; just and 

true are thy ways, thou King of saints.” ¢ 


* Ps, Ixxvii. 16-20. ’ See Stanley’s “Jewish Church.” t Rev. xv. 2, 3. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF PALESTINE.—VIEW OF 
MOSES FROM PISGAH. 


E have already considered the period of preparation in the history 

of Israel, in which, from being a mere pastoral family in Canaan, 

they were, in Egypt, increased to the numbers and formed to the habits 

of a nation; and we have witnessed their entrance upon their national * 

career, when they were led forth from Egypt to be transferred to the land 
designated to them as their national home. 

It is not needful, for our present purpose, that we foHow the Israel- 
ites in their desert-wanderings prior to their entrance into Canaan. 
And it so happened that my own sojourn in Bible lands did not take me 
over any portion of these wanderings. From Suez and the probable place 
of the passage of the Red Sea, our party returned to Cairo and Alex- 
andria, going thence by sea to Jaffa, and thence to Jerusalem. It was in’ 
excursions from Jerusalem that we next came upon the track of the 
Israelites—at the ford of the Jordan opposite Jericho—where they entered 
the promised land at the close of their wanderings, and where we are next 
in these studies to meet them. 

It may be remarked, however, in passing, that the period of the wander- 
ing was by no means a blank in the history of the chosen people. On the 
contrary, it served, unquestionably, most important ends. Two of these 


were evidently the following—the first more negative in its character; the 
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second more positive: First, the generation of Israelites who came out of. 
Egypt had become, from their intimate intercourse with the idolatrous 
Egyptians, incorrigibly depraved and corrupt; and the forty years of 
desert-wandering gave opportunity for the passing away of that generation, 
and for the careful religious training of another, who would better serve 
the divine purpose in occupying the land of promise. And, secondly, the 
period of wandering gave admirable opportunity for rehearsing that com- 
plicated ritual instituted at Sinai, until it became thoroughly familiar to 
the people, and the easy vehicle of expression for their religious senti- 
ments. By the strict observance of this ritual, the Israelites were chiefly 
_ to fulfil their mission as God’s peculiar people. In the wilderness they 
dwelt in a compact body, under the eye of their religious leaders, with 
. little else to do except practise their religious observances. Had they at 
once, after the inauguration of this system, entered the land of promise, 
it is difficult to see how, in their scattered condition, and busy in their va- 
rious pursuits, they would ever have become sufficiently familiar with it. 

. The history of the wandering is briefly as follows: After crossing the - 
Red Sea, the people journeyed leisurely to Sinai, about one hundred and 
fifty miles to the southeast, reaching that most secluded and sublime 
locality in the third month from the Exodus. Here they remained nearly 
a year, going thence northward, by a journey of eleven days, to the 
southern border of Palestine.* From here spies were sent through the 
land, who, on returning, gave such report of what they had seen as ‘dis- 
couraged the people, set them murmuring, procured for them the divine 
sentence of exclusion from the land, and sent them back upon the desert 
. for a period of thirty-eight years. 


* Kadesh Barnea, the place from which the spies were sent out (Num. xiii, 26; xxxii. 8), is 
identified by Dean Stanley with the famous rock-city of Petra. Dr. Robinson places it to the 
northwest of Petra, considerably nearer Hebron. 
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At the end of this time they are found again in the same spot on the 
southern frontier, seeking to make their way around the southeast border 
of the country, so as to approach it on the east flank. After various 
circuitous and wearisome marches, relieved, however, by signal victories 
over their opposers, they attain their object, reaching “the plains of 
Moab,” the elevated region east of the Jordan, directly opposite the city 
of Jericho. Here, with the goal of their long and ardent pursuit in full 
view, Moses rehearses the history of the people and the divine law, in 
behalf of the new generation which had now come to maturity, devolves 
on Joshua the command of the people, sings a farewell song of thanks- 
giving, bestows his benediction on the several tribes, and, by appointment 


of God, ascends a mountain-summit back of the plains, from which a sight 


PROFILE SEOTION OF PALESTINE, FROM THE DEAD SEA TO MOUNT HERMON, ALONG THE LINE 
OF THE JORDAN. 


is granted him, before he dies, of that land covenanted of God to his 
ancestors, and destined for ages to be the home of their posterity. 

To a general view of that same land let us now give our attention—of 
that land, the most notable for its historic associations of all the lands of 
the globe; then, taking, in imagination, the position occupied by Moses, 
let us observe its chief features as they presented themselves to his eye. 

-Patestinre—so called from Phélistia and the Philistnes—ties along 
the eastern shore of the Mediterranean Sea, from the southeast ‘corner 
of that sea northward. Its extreme length from north to south, from Dan 
to Beersheba, is only one hundred and fifty statute miles; while its 
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breadth, from the Mediterranean to the Jordan, averages about fifty miles. 
The territory within these limits scarcely equals that of the State of 
Massachusetts or the State of New Jersey, and, of itself, seems insig- 
nificant. Yet arable Egypt, the home of the most famous empire of 
antiquity, was scarcely larger, while maritime Phcenicia was not nearly so 
large. We must, however, remember that, from the first, the territory 
occupied by the Israelitish nation surpassed the limits indicated; large 


“possessions being secured east of the Jordan; while, in the days of David 


and Solomon, the Israelitish power became .truly imperial, including 
under its sway many neighboring nations. 

Considered in reference to other countries, Earns: was of old sepa- 
rate and secluded. On the east and south it was bounded by broad 
deserts. The Mediterranean Sea, on the west, in the early days of navi- 
gation, was a hinderance to communication even more effectual than the 
desert, especially as there is no good natural harbor along the entire 
coast. The frontier most exposed was that on the north; and even there 
gigantic mountains walled up approach, except as an occasional narrow 
pass might open. 7 

This separation and seclusion exactly answered the purpose of God 
in reference to His people;, for they were to be a separate and secluded 
people. By their singular customs and observances they were to be kept 
distinct from other nations. With such they were also forbidden to inter- 
marry or form other alliances. Thus their territorial seclusion was, doubt- 
less, included in God’s providential plan concerning them. 

Palestine was a goodly land. It was the worthy inheritance of God’s 
favored race. Since my visit to it, the question has often been asked me, 
whether it gave me the impression of “a land flowing with milk and 
honey,” and I have answered that it did not. On the contrary, its present 


condition is, in general, dreary and desolate. For days together, in 
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Southern Palestine, one may travel amidst little else than rocky wastes. 
In almost every direction from Jerusalem there are only here and there 
fertile spots amidst great sterile districts. - 1 remember that, as we were 
riding toward Jerusalem from the northwest, over what the books call the 
central plateau of Judea, which, however, sometimes undulates in slopes 
several miles long, one of my American companions asked me my estimate 
of the value of the land about us. I should hardly have thought it worth 
any thing, had not the natives been making a feeble attempt at cultivating 
portions of it. My companion declared that in his native State of New 
Hampshire a plenty of just such land could be had for gheep-pasture ata 
dollar per acre. ; 

Yet it requires little observation and reflection, on the part of the 
traveller in Palestine, to perceive that the country possesses great natural 
_ capabilities, and must, at a former period, have nurtured an immense 
population. And when he remembers that its present wretched condition 
is the exact fulfilment of Scripture prediction, he becomes even more 
interested in the spectacle of its desolation than he would have been in the 
sight of its prosperity. For two thousand years Palestine has been under 
the curse of tyrannical misrule, of devastating wars, and of the ceaseless 
internal strifes of antagonistic races and religions. This being so, it would 
be a miracle of Providence were the country to-day any thing better than 
what we see it to be—“ a land forsaken and desolate.” 

Still, its geographical position and character proclaim it a country 
naturally favored. ‘Though small, it embraces a wonderful variety of soil 
and climate, and yields the productions of every zone. Its deep plains are 
tropical ; its high, undulating plateaus are temperate ; while the summits 
of Lebanon gleam, the summer through, in frigid, frozen snows. Not- 
withstanding the general desolation, I can truly say that I never saw such 
luxuriant orchards of tropical fruits as those of Jaffa and Sidon, or nfore 
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promising vineyards than those of Eshcol, or finer growing wheat than that 
which well-nigh concealed our horses in the plain of Acre, or richer groves 
of olive, and fig, and mulberry trees, than those which are scattered up 
and down the land. 

Palestine bordering the sea, the vapory winds are abundant, and the 
mountain-tops condense the vapors into copious rains. According to Dr. 
Barclay,* more rain falls in Palestine annually than in our country ; 
though, instead of being evenly distributed through the year, it falls 
mainly in the winter months. Doubtless, in former ages, before the 
country had become denuded of its -forests, the rains were yet more 
copious, the fountains more plentiful, and the summer season less dry and 
parched, The plains now exhibit great fertility wherever they are cul- 
tivated, and the limestone hills show outcroppings of their strata, which 
once were completed by walls into regular terraces up to their summits, 
covering their sides with fruitfulness. These terraced mountains, with 
their remains of broken walls, are a striking feature of all Southern 
Palestine. The evidences are thus all-sufficient to justify the descriptions 
of the Bible, representing Canaan as a fertile and favored land; and to 
the inhabitants of neighboring desert-countries it must have appeared a 
very paradise of beauty, justifying the appellation, “the diamond of the 
desert.” + 

We may now, however, take a nearer view of the land, and relate its 
parts one to another: 

Palestine proper may be very briefly described as a mountainous central 
district, running north and south, flanked on each side by a broad plain. 
The plain on the west, or that of the sea-coast, has an average width of 

* “ City of the Great King.” 

+ The burnt condition of the country at the close of summer strikingly contrasts with its con- 


dition in spring, when the plains and valleys exhibit a luxuriance of verdure. The fact may 
account in part for the widely-varying and sometimes contradictory descriptions of travellers, 
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Philistia and Sharon. 


twelve or fourteen miles. Its southern portion, from Gaza northward, 
nearly to Jaffa, was the ancient: Philistia, which included five great cities. 
Its middle portion, from Jaffa northward to Mount Carmel, which juts 


YAFA OR JAFFA (ANOIENT JAPHO OR JOPPA). 


into the sea, was the plain of Sharon, which included the towns of Lydda, 
Antipatris, and Ceesarea, famous in the apostolic history, and Dor, on the 
sea-coast near Carmel, mentioned in the Old Testament.* North of 


* Jaffa, the seaport of Jerusalem, distant from it about thirty-five miles, is the ancient “ Japho ” 
or “Joppa” of the Scriptures. It belonged’to the tribe of Dan (Josh. xix. 46). It was the place 
of landing the floats of timber sent down from Tyre for the building of the Temple (2 Ch. ii. 16). 
It was also the scene of the Apostle Peter’s miracle, in which Dorcas was raised to life, and of his 
vision, in which “he was encouraged to preach the Gospel to the Gentiles (Acts. ix, 36-x.) The 
modern town, closely built, covers a steep conical hill. The house said to be that of “Simon the 
tanner ” is still pointed out “ by the sea-side.” 

LIudd, the ancient “ Lodd,” or “ Lydda,” lies a little south of east from Jaffa, and about ten 
miles distant, near the east border of the plain of Sharon. Here the Apostle Peter wrought a 
iniracle of healing on Eneas, a confirmed paralytic (Acts ix. 34), The modern town shows 4 degree 

of thrift, and at the time of my visit was favored with a prosperous Christian school. We 
encamped over a Sabbath near a pond on the south side of the, town, having in view, in the edge 
of the town, the ruins of the Crusaders’ church of St. George. 

Antipatris, about fifteen miles north of Ludd, also on the east border of Sharon, was the chief 
town on the Roman road from Jerusalem down to Caesarea, on the sea-coast. To this place the 


. 
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* 


Carmel, on the coast, is the plain of Acre, which again is bounded on the 
north by the narrow strip of ancient Phoenicia. 

This plain of the coast the traveller landing at Jaffa of course crosses, 
in going to Jerusalem. In crossing ‘it, near the middle of March, I found 
it only in small part cultivated. A profusion of wild flowers was seen 
amidst the rich grass. The ddes, in particular, were so abundant as to 
embarrass the tillage of the soil; and our path was often strewn with their 
bulbous roots, which had been grubbed and thrown out from the adjacent 


LUDD (ANOIENT LYDDA OR LODD).—RUINS OF THE OHUROH OF ST. GEORGE. 


fields. Of course, seeing this, we could not but think of the words of 
Scripture: “Iam the rose of Sharon and the lily of the valleys,” and we 
perceived a more emphatic meaning than ever in our Saviour’s metaphor of 
“ the lilies of the field,” finding them to be as common as they are beautiful. 


Roman soldiers conveyed the Apostle Paul from Jerusalem by night (Acts xxiii. 31). In climbing 
the rugged passes leading from Sharon up to the central plateau of Judea, we came, beyond the 
Beth-horons, on the remains of the Roman road leading from Cesarea to Jerusalem. 

Emmaus, ten miles southeast from Ludd, famous in the Maccabean wars, must not be con- 
founded with the Emmaus of Luke xxiv. 13. The former is twenty-two miles from Jerusalem ; 
the latter, although the site is unknown, is stated by the Evangelist and by Josephus to Lene been 
only sixty furlongs, or seven and a half miles, from the Sacred City. 
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Valley of the Jordan. 


The plain on the east flank of Palestine is the valley of the Jordan, 
lying between the Dead Sea on the south and the Sea of Galilee on the 
north. This is narrower than the plain of-the coast, reaching a breadth 
of only eight or ten miles in its widest part, at Jericho. Its towns were 
never numerous. Bethshean on the north, like Jericho on the south, stood 
in the western border of this plain, while about half way between these, 
and probably across the river, was Succoth. 

In some respects this valley of the Jordan is very remarkable. The 
most peculiar feature is its extraordinary depression. It is sunk below the 
level of the Mediterranean Sea nearly a thousand feet. Shut in by ab- 
rupt and lofty mountains, it seems a vast chasm opened by geologic con- 
vulsion. The depression of the valley increases rapidly from north to 
south; the surface of the Sea of Galilee being over six hundred feet below 
the Mediterranean, while that of the Dead Sea is over thirteen hundred 
feet. The direct distance between these two bodies of water is only about 
sixty miles, which gives a fall of nearly twelve feet per mile. This would, 
of course, send along the waters of a river at tumultuous speed. Yet, so 
numerous are the windings of the Jordan—so tortuous is its whole course 
—that, by the river, the distance is increased from sixty to two hundred 
miles, and the fall per mile is reduced to three and a half feet. This, how- 
ever, is eight times the rate of fall in the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers be- 
tween Cincinnati and the Gulf of Mexico. 

. The Jordan Valley, being thus deeply depressed and thus enclosed by 
lofty mountain-walls, possesses, of course, a hot and sultry climate. No 
wonder that of old the palm-tree flourished on the well-watered plain of 
Jericho, giving to the city of Jericho its familiar designation, “the city 
of palm-trees.* No wonder that soil and climate possessed such peculiar 


> . 


* Deut. xxxiv. 3. 
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. qualities, that the precious balsam-trees, coveted by Cleopatra, flourished 
there as they could not be made to flourish elsewhere. hi 

Between these two plains—of the west and the east—of the Mediter- 
ranean and the Jordan—lay the principal bulk of ‘Palestine—a mountain 


district—extending from below Hebron on the south to the plain of Es- 
draelon on the north, eighty miles long by thirty wide. This was the 
country held most securely by the Israelites after their conquest of the 
land. Here dwelt the great historic and rival tribes—Judah on the south 
and Ephraim on the north—with little Benjamin compressed between 
them. Here were the cities of greatest fame—here the chief capitals of 
government, and the chief sanctuaries of religion. 
This district—especially its southern halt, the Judea of the New Testa- 
ment—is indescribably rough and rocky. It is corrugated with ridges, or 
embossed with hill-tops. The northern half—the Samaria of the New 
Testament—shows more continuous mountain-chains and broader valleys. 
The general height of this district varies from twenty-eight hundred feet— 
that of Hebron, to seventeen ‘hundred—that of Shechem. Perhaps the 
average is nearly twenty-two hundred—that of Jerusalem.* This elevated 
central region, with its flanking plains, has sometimes been compared to a 
boat turned upside down, and resting on the level floor of the boat-house.+ 
To complete this outline view, we should mark the broad plain of Es- 
draelon, sweeping across the country east and west, along the northern end 
of the central region just described; and then the hill-country of Galilee 
rising steeply out of this plain, and extending northward up the high slopes 
of Lebanon and Hermon. Esdraelon, as we shall yet see, was famous in 
the wars of the Bible; and Galilee, as the home of our Saviour, and the 
chief theatre of His public life, is scarcely less sacred than Jerusalem. 


* The authorities vary considerably in regard to the measurement of heights, 
+ Dr. Norman McLeod, in “ Eastward,” 
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Palestine an Epitome of the World. 


Even from so brief a sketch, it is not difficult to infer the suitableness 
of ‘Palestine, as the home of a people who were to be made by God 
the medium for communicating His will to universal man. This land, as 
already observed, combined all varieties of climate. So it combined all 
varieties of physical features—mountains, lakes, rivers, seas, deserts, and 
fertile plains. Thus it afforded every variety of life—pastoral, agricultural, 
commercial. And thus it yielded its people a diversified experience. 


Ne 


THE GRAND RANGE OF LEBANON. 


Palestine is an epitome of the world, and its people were representative 
of humanity. How admirably fitted, then, was this country, as modern 
scholarship has suggested, for the end of producing a revelation, with wide, 
varied, universal adaptations! And so the Bible is not a pastoral book 
merely; nor is it a book suited to those only who till the soil, or those 


only who live in towns. It.is not a book simply fer mountaineers, or 


. 
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simply for dwellers on the sea. It is not a book for those only who freeze 
in the arctic cold, or those only who burn under a torrid sun. It is a book 
for everybody ; for the people of all climes and all occupations. Its varied 
imagery, its diversified forms of truth, adapt it to every phase of human 
condition. 

From the study of the relations of earth to man—of countries to races 
—of climate to character—nothing has as yet been educed comparable in 
interest to this consideration—that the universal adaptations of the Bible 
—the book of God—have resulted in large measure, under Providence, 
from the bestowment on the principal Scripture writers of such a home 
and country as combined in itself an endless variety of features, and im- 
parted to its inhabitants an endlessly diversified experience. 

Attending now to the view of the Promised Land, which Moses en- 
joyed from Pisgah, I would say that while; in my visit to Palestine, 
I did not approach nearer the position occupied by the great prophet than 
the ford of the Jordan opposite Jericho, I had constant evidence that the 
position was one of unsurpassed excellence for the purpose of a wide and 
impressive view of the country. 

The position is carefully defined in the record. It is said that “ Moses 
went up from the plains of Moab, unto the mountain of Nebo, to the top 
of Pisgah, that is over against Jericho.” * The admirable fitness of such a 
position, for the purpose had in view, is evident to the modern traveller, 
from the fact that, wherever he goes, in central and southern Palestine, the 
mountains of Moab are constantly rising on his sight, as one of the most 
prominent features in the landscape. When our party, on the way from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem, ascending out of the plain of Sharon, first passed the 
western edge of the high plateau of Judea, the long blue line of these 


* Deut. xxxiv. 1, The mountain-chain of Moab is called “ Abarim,” in Numbers xxvii, 12, 
and elsewhere. 
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Mountains of Moab. 


mountains appeared, across to the east, thirty miles or more distant, though 
seemingly but eight or ten. In the grand panoramic view, spread out from 
the high perch of Neby Samwil, these mountains often drew our attention 
even from the heights about Jerusalem. In our walks on the walls of 
Jerusalem, the distant view of these mountains, toward the southeast, 
through the opening of the Kidron Valley, rivalled the near view, to the 
east, of the Mount of Olives. And whether we journeyed about Bethle- 
hem and Hebron, or Bethel and Shechem, we were conscious at intervals, 
all the while, that the blue masses of Moab were looking upon us, and 
we never wearied of turning to greet them. | 

The summit-line of Moab is, indeed, almost unbroken, and Pisgah can- 
not be distinguished as overtopping the rest of the mountains. Probably 
not so high as the summit-line, it yet afforded a better view, from being in 
‘the foreground of the mountain-mass, and nearer the scene to be surveyed. 

The bird’s-eye prospect, which opened upon the prophet from his out- 
look on Pisgah—the wide view which he enjoyed, whose eye, even in ex- 
treme age, and when about to die, “was not dim,” as “his natural force 
was not abated ”—is thus set forth in the record: “ And the Lord showed 
him all the land of Gilead, unto Dan, and all Naphtali, and the land of 
Ephraim and Manasseh, and all the land of Judah, unto the utmost sea and 
the south, and the plain of the valley of Jericho, the city of palm-trees, unto 
Zoar.” * By anticipation the terms of the description are taken from the 
time, then future, when the land should have been allotted to the several 
tribes of Israel. 

A glance at the map will show that this enumeration of districts and 
localities is by no means a chance one, but rather is entirely regular, and 
as an outline complete. The prophet stands facing the west; the plain 
of Jericho being directly in front, at his feet; the sea of Galilee, in the 


* Deut, xxxiv. 1-8, 
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distance, at his right hand; the Dead Sea, near by, at his left. The entire 
central plateau of Ephraim, Benjamin, and Judah, is within easy view be- 
fore him, across the Jordan; while, on the limits of vision, to the right, lie 
‘snowy Hermon and Lebanon and the Galilean hills; and afar, to the left, 
the elevations which embosom Hebron—loftiest of the cities of Palestine— 
slope downward, and fade in the haze of the great southern deserts. 

The language of the record just cited indicates a view by the prophet, 
beginning at the north, and sweeping round westward to the south. First 
is “all the land of Gilead,” the country of “spicery and balm and myrrh,” * 
directly at his right hand, eastward of the Jordan, to be inhabited by the 
tribe of Gad and the half-tribe of Manasseh. He looks’ in this direction 
“unto Dan,” the northernmost city of Palestine. Next, a little to the west 
of north, he beholds, in the distance, “all Naphtali,” rising from the north- 
western shore of the Sea of Galilee, and spreading around the head-waters 
of the Jordan. Turning farther westward, he sees the broad region of the 
favored son of Joseph, “the land of Ephraim,” with the territory of the 
other half-tribe of “ Manasseh,” lying nearly in line beyond it. Next, his 
eye, glancing southward, and not pausing upon little Benjamin, beholds 
great “ Judah,” extending by promise to the shore of the Mediterranean, 
and to the limits of the southern deserts—‘ unto the utmost sea and the 


93 


south.” And last, is the view directly south, beginning with “the plain 


of the valley of Jericho” at hand, and extending down the bleak eastern 
shore of the Dead Sea, “unto Zoar,” the city in which Lot found refuge 


when the guilty cities of the plain were overthrown.+ 


* Gen. xxxyii. 25. 

+ The view had by Moses, as here described, must have been partly that of the imagination. 
What he actually saw suggested what could not be seen—what lay beyond the limits of vision, or 
was concealed by intervening objects. Thus no glimpse of the Mediterranean Sea could be had 
from Pisgah, though the border of the portion of Judah on which the prophet looked extended to 
the utmost sea. Hence the reasoning fails which some have employed for placing Zoar within sight 
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Detailed Localities. 


How far the prophet may have been absorbed in his immediate impres- — 
sions, we can of course only conjecture. Yet it is easy to think that, while 
surveying the scene, memory would busily recall the past, and prophetic 
anticipation dwell upon the future, of this goodly land. 

Nearly five hundred years before, Abraham, the Father of the Faithful, 
under the divine call, had entered the land; and of his sojourn in it, as 
also of that of Isaac and Jacob, Moses had himself written in his book of 
Genesis. And as his eye now fell on the very localities hallowed by their | 
presence and worship, how could he prevent the delights of memory? To 
the northwest he would behold the mountains of Ebal and Gerizim shelter- 
ing Shechem, in front of which he knew was “the plain of Moreh,” * 
where Abraham, entering the land, first built an altar unto the Lord, and 
where afterward Jacob dwelt, with his family and his flocks, digging for 
them the well destined to yield its waters to remotest ages.t A little to 
the south from here would be seen the heights of Bethel, near which the 
elder patriarch erected his second altar to Jehovah; where subsequently 
he sojourned with Lot, until the strifes of their herdsmen divided them ; 
and where, at a still later period, Jacob beheld the visions of God, and 
found the gate of heaven.t Mount Moriah, directly opposite, where 
Abraham had proved his faith in the matter of the sacrifice of the son of 
promise, § was probably concealed from view by the intervening Mount 
of Olives; but the higher ridge of Bethlehem, a little farther south, near 
which Jacob had buried his beloved Rachel, || must have risen conspicu- 
ously before him, beyond the wilderness of Judah; while the still loftier 


of Pisgah, on the northwestern edge of the Dead Sea. It does not matter that Zoar, if situated on 
the eastern side of the Dead Sea, near its southern end, could not actually be seen from Pisgah, 
It is suitably mentioned as the well-known city, situated in the extreme south of the land of prom- 
ise from the direction of Pisgah. 
* Gen. xii. 6. + Ib. xxxiii. 18; Jobn iv. 12. t Ib. xii. 8; xiii. 3; xxviii 16. 
§ Ib. xxii. 2. . || Ib. xxxv. 19. 
4 
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mountains, enclosing Hebron and Machpelah and the famed oak-grove of 
Mamre, with their manifold attractions, would long hold his contemplations, 
as he looked to the more distant south.* — 

Were such his memories, what may have been his anticipations? Shall 
we think that, gazing on the scene, he beheld the procession of coming 
ages marching across it; the eras of Judges and Kings, of Captivity and 
Restoration, of Grecian and Maccabean Conflict, and of Roman Domina- 
tion—these changing in time the map of the country—until, Messiah hav- - 
‘ing come to His own and been rejected, Jerusalem, the glorious and golden, 
was trodden down of the Gentiles, the Jewish people were scattered abroad, 
and the Jewish religion, made vital by Christianity, went forth in every 
direction, like winged seeds on the winds, to plant itself amidst the distant 
nations and become a world-blessing ? , 

Enough, doubtless, of the full purpose of God pales His people, and 
toward the world, was revealed to the prophet, to remove all feeling of 
disappointment that he should not be permitted to cross the Jordan and 
set foot on the shore of Canaan. Enough was revealed to absorb what 
was merely personal into the divine glory. Ay, and methinks that such 
a view of the glories of the heavenly Canaan was lifted upon the prospect 
‘of the earthly land of promise, that the meek though mighty saint of God, 
now ripe for the heavenly inheritance, was ready to forego the rest from 
wandering assured to his people in the land before them, for “the rest 
which remaineth to the people of God.” 


* Gen. xiii. 18; xxiii, 19, 20. 


The 
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ETF. 
THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN.* 


FTER the general view of Palestine just presented, I know of no 
better way of entering upon the study of the historical geography 
of the country than by following the narrative of its conquest, and attend- 
ing to the geographical features therein involved.t 
No less than seven nations were dwelling in Canaan when the Israel- 
ites approached it. These had their fortified towns, their mountain-fast- 
nesses, and, in the plains, their horses and their chariots of iron. The 
invading Israelites possessed small experience of war, and were utterly 
destitute of war horses and chariots, and of engines needed for the reduc- 
tion of walled cities and fortresses. They were not so much an army asa. 
people. Besides the fighting-men, there were women and children and 
cattle. And the problem of supporting these, without commissary re- 
sources, seemed as difficult as that of conquering the country without 

* Josh. ixii. 

+ “The Book of Joshua transports the reader across the Jordan to Jericho, takes him from 
the camp at Gilgal to the high hills of the Amorite princes and the other Canaanite kings ; and, 
after the victory is won, spreads out before the eye a bright and living picture of the land as it 
lay divided among the twelve tribes of Israel. From the wilderness of Arabia, from Kadesh- 
Barnea and Beersheba in the south, to the sources of the Jordan near Dan, and to the heights of 
Hermon and Lebanon, the Promised Land comes out in the narrative of Joshua in all its unity, 


and with all its characteristic features in the best possible manner to aid us in our study of its 


geography.”—Rurrer’s Palestine. 


. 
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quartermasters’ stores or ordnance. Yet they were under divine guid- 

ance, and were executing a divine mission; and, exerting themselves to 

the best of their ability, they had promise of divine aid and of success. 
With the story of the miraculous crossing of the Jordan all are familiar. 


Coming up from the Jordan, the people marched westward on the plain, 


VIEW OF THE JORDAN VALLEY. 


some thrée or four miles, encamping for the first time in Canaan, a short dis- 
tance east of Jericho, This place of their first encampment, named by them 
Gilgal, became famous as the residence of the ark and the priesthood during 
the period of the conquest, and as a town associated with important events 
and movements during the subsequent history under the Judges and Kings.* 


* To Gilgal came the prophet Samuel in his annual circuit judging Israel (1 Sam. vii. 16). To 
Gilgal Samuel directed Saul to repair, that suitable sacrifices and offerings might be made in con- 
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City and Plain of Jericho. 


The first great success of the Israelites was the capture of the large and 
strongly-fortified city of Jericho. This having been accomplished through 
direct divine agency, the confidence of the people, in their ultimate and 
complete success, must have been greatly assured. 

. The city of Jericho being frequently mentioned in both the Old and the 
New Testaments, we should do well to obtain.just here as clear a concep- 
tion as possible of its positionJericho was situated in the deep depres- 
sion of the Jordan Valley, six miles north of the Dead Sea, and probably 
about seven miles west of the River Jordan. It lay upon the western limit 
of the valley, which is here bordered by a steep and lofty range of moun- 
tains, presenting a barrier to the interior country seemingly impenetrable. 
These are the mountains referred to, in the account of the fall of Jericho, 
as those in which Joshua’s spies secreted themselves after their escape from 
the city.* The plain of Jericho is well watered from copious springs which 
burst from the mountains’ base; and the region of the old city, even at 


the present time, shows a luxuriance of vegetable growths.t+ 


nection with his designation to the throne (Ib. x. 8), At Gilgal “all the people” made Saul king 
“ before the Lord” (Ib. xi, 14). At Gilgal Saul made his first stand, when the people were fleeing 
across the Jordan, in the time of one of the Philistine invasions, There Saul, when Samuel was 
delayed in coming, ventured upon the discharge of priestly functions (Ib. xiii.), There “ Samuel 
hewed Agag,” king of Amalek, “in pieces before the Lord” (Ib. xv. 33). David, when returning 
to Jerusalem, after the death of Absalom, was met by the representatives of the tribe of Judah a 
Gilgal (2 Sam. xix. 15). It is the opinion of some that the Gilgal mentioned in connection with the 
prophets Elijah and Elisha was a different place—on the plain of Sharon (2 Kings ii. ; iv. 38). 

* Josh. ii, 16, 22. 

‘+ The chief Old Testament notices of Jericho are as follows: It was rebuilt about five hundred 
years after its destruction by Joshua (1 K. xvi. 34). Not long after, a school of the prophets was 
founded there, and to Jericho came Elijah from Bethel, accompanied by Elisha, when the former 
was about to be translated; the “sons of the prophets” treating Elisha with less consideration 
than they did shortly after, when he returned from the scene of the translation east of the Jordan 
(2 K. ii.). Near Jericho, King Zedekiah was captured ‘by the Chaldees; he endeavoring to make 
good his escape from Jerusalem, when the city was about yielding to its besiegers (2 K. xxv. 5). 
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Our party occupied an hour and a half in riding from the ford of the 
Jordan to the site of the modern representative of Jericho, and then an- 
other half hour in reaching the celebrated fountain named for the prophet 
Elisha—probably near the ancient city—where we encamped under the 
mountains’ brow. Jericho was directly on the road from the lower Jordan 


JERICHO, . 


to Jerusalem; and, in the time of our Saviour, the Galileans, on their way 
south to the annual festivals at Jerusalem, were accustomed, in order to 
avoid Samaria, to cross the Jordan near the sea of Galilee, descend by the 
river on its eastern side, and recross it to the west on reaching Judea— 


passing up to Jerusalem through Jericho. Hence the frequent mention of 
_Jericho in the gospel history.* | , 


* The New Testament notices are connected with the life of our Saviour. Here He healed the 
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From Jericho up into the mountainous district of central Judea, there 
are two principal passes—the one running southwest to Jerusalem; the 
other, northwest to Bethel.* The distance to each of these places is about 
the same—sixteen or eighteen miles—and the passes are, perhaps, equally 
narrow and rocky and difficult. That leading to Jerusalem, was much 
used in New Testament times, though infested with thieves, and was made 
forever famous by our Saviour’s parable of the Good Samaritan.+ The 
other—leading to Bethel—was more used in the early times of the Old 
Testament; and along this Joshua now led his army, in their a advance 
into the interior country. 

The object of attack, however, was not Bethel itself, but a town en- 
vountered before reaching that place—the fortified town of Ai. This, no 
doubt, is the same place mentioned in the description of the patriarch 
Abraham’s second place of encampment, when he entered Canaan. “He 
pitched his tent, having Bethel on the west and Hai (or Ai) on the east.” + 
It is, no doubt, the town mentioned by the prophet Isaiah, in his graphic 
description of the advance of the Assyrian army upon. J erusalem—where 
the prophet exclaims: “ He is come to Azath.” § In my tour through Pales- 
tine, I did not probably approach nearer the undetermined site of Ai than 
Bethel. Yet, from my observations in the neighborhood of Bethel, I could 
_ well imagine it to have been situated, as’some have described it, at the 
head of a wild entanglement of rocky ravines and ridges, near the point 
where the road up from Jericho reaches the eastern edge of the high 


plateau of Judea. 


two blind men, one of whom was Bartimeus (Matt. xx. 30; Mark x. 46). And here He was enter- 
tained by Zaccheus, the publican (Luke xix. 1-9). 

* These passes coming down from the interior, unite, shortly before reaching the Jordan Valley, 
in the Wady el Kelt, supposed to be the same with “ the brook Cherith,” where the prophet Elijah 
was fed by ravens (1 K. xvii. 3). 

' + Luke x. 30. t Gen, xii. 8. § Is. x. 28. 
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Here, at Ai, the Israelites suffered a most mortifying repulse. Indeed, 
the disaster was no less alarming than it was distressing. But the people 
having purged themselves of the sin of Achan*—the cause of defeat—Ai 
soon fell into their hands—by stratagem, no less than by hard fighting. 

After the overthrow of Ai, J oshua rested for a time from war; having 
his camp at Gilgal, but making with the people a religious pilgrimage up 
to Shechem, where, in obedience to the injunction of Moses, he wrote the 
law of God on an altar of stones erected on Mount Ebal, and had the peo- 
ple solemnly rehearse the blessings and curses of the law, in the valley be- 
tween Ebal and Gerizim.t 

Some time during this interval of peace—the people being encamped at 
Gilgal—occurred the wily mission of the Gibeonites, by which they secured 
for themselves a treaty and league with the prospective conquerors of the 
country. Gibeon was a chief city among the many towns scattered on 
the plateau of Judea, between Bethel and Jerusalem. Numerous smaller 
places were dependent on it and were represented by it. And now, with- 
out a stroke of the sword, Gibeon and its dependencies, the strength of the 
central country, fell into the hands of Joshua. This was a most important 
gain, though not of the sort deemed by the Israelites most desirable. 

This Gibeon, only six or eight miles from Bethel, and only a day’s 
rapid march from Gilgal—though represented by its crafty people as “a 
very far country ”’—plays a conspicuous part in the coming history, and its 
position needs to be accurately indicated. Lying about eight miles north- 
northwest from Jerusalem, it covers the sides and summit of a sugar-loaf 


hill, which rises out of a saucer-like depression in the elevated, plateau. 


* The valley of Achor, where Achan was stoned (Josh. vii, 24), is no doubt the narrow rent in 
the mountains opening from the Jordan Valley, a little below the fountain of Elisha—the same 
with the modern Wady el Kelt, just referred to. 

+ See XIE, p. 271. 
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The terraces surrounding the hill are like so many gigantic steps from 
bottom to top. The neighboring fields and groves indicate more fertility 
than is usually seen in this part of the country. 


GIBEON. 


The historical associations of Gibeon are numerous. By “ the pool of 
Gibeon,” and at “the great stone which is in Gibeon,” bloody tragedies 
were enacted in the time of King Dayid.* Yet, after the events connect- 
ed with the conquest of the country by Joshua, none of the associations of 
the place are more interesting than that of the offering here, by the young 
King Solomon, of his thousand burnt-offerings, and his dream, and his 


prayer for wisdom.t 


*9 Sam, ii, 12-17; xx. 8-13. * 4 $1K. tii, 4-10, 
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‘Gibeon is on the western side of the mountain-plateau of Judea, only a 
mile or two from its saucer-like edge. When our party were advancing 
from Jaffa to Jerusalem, we spent a whole day in toiling upward from 
Lydda to “Upper Beth-horon.” Here we spent the night. The next 
morning, two hours were occupied in making our way farther upward to 
the culminating ridge west of Gibeon, from which we looked down on the 
old town near by, and across the plateau to the mountains of Moab beyond 
the deep chasm of the Jordan Valley. 

This account will help prepare us for further occurrences in the history 
of the Conquest, to which we may now attend. | 

The fall of Jericho and Ai, and the submission of the Gibeonites, 
spread great alarm through the land of Canaan. The people of the land 
found that they ‘could no longer safely remain in a defensive position. 
Speedily, while Joshua yet remained in Gilgal, the Amorite kings, in the 
region’ south and west of Gibeon, allied themselves for the capture of 
Gibeon, and for breaking the league between the Gibeonites and Joshua. 
The language of the record thus runs: “Therefore the five kings of the 
Amorites, the king of Jerusalem, the king of Hebron, the king of Jar- 
muth, the king of Laish, the king of Eglon, gathered themselves together 
and went up, they and all their hosts, and encamped before Gibeon, and 
made war against it.’ This confederacy of the southern kings was most 
formidable—too much so for the Gibeonites by themselves successfully to 
resist it. And as they have no thought of abandoning their league with 
Joshua, they urgently invoke his aid. They dispatch some of their 
number down to Joshua at Gilgal, with this pressing message: “ Slack not 
thy hand from thy servants; come up to us quickly and save us, and help 
us; for all the kings of the Amorites that dwell in the mountains are 


gathered together against us.” * 


*The Amorites, as dwelling in the mountains, are often put in contrast with the Canaanites, 
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The case was as urgent for Joshua and his people as it was for the 
Gibeonites. A vigorous effort must be made—a decisive blow struck—or, 
Gibeon falling, the victorious multitudes of confederated Amorites may 
descend with overwhelming force upon the encampments of Israel. Joshua 
does not hesitate. Nay, he concerts and proceeds to execute, with the 
celerity of a Napoleon, the boldest movement. The very next night, as it 
seems, he and his choicest troops, by a forced march extending the night 
through, press their way along the rocky defiles and steep mountain-passes, 
which lead. from the plain of Jericho up to the plateau of Judea. They 
must have been cheered after midnight by the light of the old half moon 
—as we infer from the subsequent account of the miracle, when, the sun 
standing upon Gibeon, the moon hung over the valley of Ajalon. And 
they were encouraged the while with a divine assurance of success. 

This movement of Joshua was wholly unexpected by the Amorites, 
and when, with the morning light, they beheld the apparition of an eager 
armed host, pouring over the rocky ridge on the east and down into the 
intervening basin, and learned that this was the host whom Jehovah led 
and strengthened, a panic seized them, and offering but a slight resistance, 
in which great numbers were slaughtered, they broke and fled from before 
Gibeon by the nearest road opening to the rear. 

The flight and pursuit of the Amorites are as vividly depicted in the 
narrative as is the first onset upon them by the Israelites. It is said that 
“ Joshua came upon them suddenly. . . . And the Lord discomfited them 
before Israel, and slew them with a great slaughter at Gibeon, and chased 
them along the way that goeth up to Beth-horon.” 

Those who visit the scene of this battle are struck with the admirable 


‘who were commonly lowlanders. Yet, of the five towns here mentioned, only Jerusalem and 
Hebron were really among the mountains ; Jarmuth and Lachish being in the border of the plain 
of Philistia, and Eglon being probably in the midst of the plain, 
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precision of the Scripture narrative in its topographical details. The lan- 
guage just cited marks the jist stage of the flight of the Amorites—from 
before Gibeon toward Beth-horon—as wpward. This, doubtless, was the 
stage between Gibeon and the summit-ridge mentioned above as being 


a mile or two westward of the town. F 
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Having passed this ridge, their way would be downward, and from 
Beth-horon, when they reached it, would be rapidly downward, over 
_ frightful steeps past lower Beth-horon, till the plain below was reached, 
Well, this second stage of the flight is also clearly marked in the narrative. 
The language is: “And it came to pass, as they fled from before Israel, 
and were in the gowng down to Beth-horon, that the Lord cast down great 
stones from heaven upon them unto Azekah, and they died: they were 
more which died of the hailstones than they whom the children of Israel 
slew with the sword.” 

In this second stage of the fight tha Amorites—having, no doubt, in 
their reckless desperation, thrown aside their arms and every other incum- 
brance—distanced their pursuers, already wearied with the previous long 


march and hot fighting. Yet this, through a special providence, resulted 
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Flight of the Amorites, 


in the Israelites’ advantage. For the clouds of a gudden storm were now 
seen darkening the plain below, and rolling inward from the sea toward the 
mountains. And the fugitives rushed into the bosom of this storm, with 
its descending and destructive hail, while the tardy Israelites avoided it. 

The victory of God’s people, had it ended just here, would have been 
what we call a most brelidant one. But how many brilliant victories are 
- indecisive of the cause for which war is waged! How many were the in- 
decisive victories of our recent war—as those of Antietam and Gettysburg! 
Must not Joshua have agonized in spirit, as he beheld the quickening 
pace of the fugitive Amorites and the slackening pace of his own troops, 
lest the decisive results of victory were about to elude his grasp ? 

And what is the most frequent reason why a brilliant victory, attended 
even with the rout of the vanquished, is still often indecisive? Is it not 
the coming of night, hiding the fugitives from their pursuers ? How many 
a victorious general has longed for only an hour or two more of daylight, 
that he might reap the fruits of victory! How many a beaten general has 
longed for the coming of night, to save him from utter rout and destruc- 
tion! On-the afternoon of Waterloo, the Prussian forces not having yet 
come upon the ground, and the lines of the British having become thin 
and wavering from the repeated and fiery onsets of the French, Welling- 
ton, wiping the bead-drops of agony from his brow, sighed for “ Night— 
night, or Bliicher!” Nay, two years before the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus—as we read in Josephus—the Roman army, under Cestius Gallus, 
having been repulsed from the sacred city by the J ews, and fleeing with 
frightful loss past Gibeon down this identical pass of Beth-horon, was saved 
from complete destruction only by the coming of night. 

How wholly natural, then, for Joshua intensely to desire that the com- 
ing of night should be deferred, giving time for his army to overtake and 
make an end of their adversaries! How every way urgent was the occa- 
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sion for that most sublime prayer—nay, for that awful command of Joshua, 
uttered as in God’s name—that the sun should pause in the heavens until 
the victory of God’s people should be completed ! : 
From my own inspection of the localities involved, I can adopt, with 
only slight variations, the descriptive picture of an eloquent writer, who 
thus imagines the sublime scene: * “On the summit of the pass between 
Gibeon and Beth-horon, looking far down the deep descent of all the west- 
ward valleys, opening into the broad green valley of Ajalon which unfolds 
in the distance into the open plain, with the yet wider expanse of the 
Mediterranean Sea beyond, stood the Israelite chief. Below him was 
rushing down in wild confusion the Amorite host. Around him were all 
his people of war and all his mighty men of valor! Behind him was 
Gibeon—the now rescued Gibeon—the sun standing high above it in the 
midst of heaven; for the day had now far advanced since he had emerged 
from his night-march through the passes of Ai; and in front, over the 
western vale of Ajalon, was the faint figure of the half-moon visible above 
the hailstorm, which was fast driving up from the sea in the valleys be- 
- low.—Was the enemy to escape in safety, or was the speed with which 
Joshua had ‘come quickly and saved and helped’ his defenceless allies to 
be still rewarded before the close of that day by a decisive victory ? 
“Doubtless, with outstretched hand and spear, he stood on that lofty 
eminence, as he had stood on the hill above Ai, and, Heaven-inspired, ex- 
claimed, ‘in the sight of all Israel,’ ‘Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, 


* The “variations”? are incorporated into the passage here represented as quoted—the passage 
being taken from Stanley’s “Sinai and Palestine” and “Jewish Church,” and the description 
being there constructed on the supposition that Joshua stood. at Beth-horon, when he uttered his 
command to the sun and the moon. The supposition that he stood on the summit-ridge: west of 
Gibeon, as I cannot but think, meets more satisfactorily the conditions of the narrative. The, 
learned author regards the battle of Beth-horon or Gibeon as “one of the most important in the 
history of the world.” 
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and thou moon, in the valley of Ajalon.’ In response to this command, 
the record affirms that the sun stood still and the moon stayed, ‘ hasting 
not to go down about a whole day ;” and that ‘there was no day like that 
before it or after—the Lord hearkening unto the voice of a man; for the 
Lord fought for Israel.’ ” * 

It was about 10$ o’clock a. m., when, in going from Beth-horon to 
Gibeon, I passed the summit-ridge, on which I have supposed the Israelite 
commander to have stood when he uttered his sublime command. The 
day was gloriously bright, and at that hour the sun seemed to stand almost 
exactly over Gibeon, bearing from us in a direction east of south. This, 
then, may have been the hour of the morning, when the sun, on that mem- 
orable day in the history of God’s people, paused in his heavenward march. 
- This stupendous miracle served the purpose for which it was invoked. 
The fruits of victory were richly gathered. All the five kings were cap- 
tured, besides two towns bordering the plain below, before the day closed.+ 
And in the few days following, as rapidly as the victorious Israelites 


* The pass of Beth-horon, in the time of the Maccabees, witnessed a battle between Judas.and 
the Syrians, the account of which, in the Apocrypha, contains topographical features very similar 
to those found in the narrative above given. Thus runs the account: “‘ Now when Seron, a prince 
of the army of Syria, heard say that Judas had gathered unto him a multitude and company of the 
faithful, to go out with him to war; he said, I will get me a name and honor in the kingdom; for 
I will go fight with Judas. . ... . So he made him ready..... And when he came near to the 
going up of Beth-horon, Judas went forth to meet him with a small company, who, when they saw 
‘the host, said unto Judas . . . . Unto whom Judas said . . . . Now, as soon as he had left speak- 
ing, he leaped suddenly upon them, and so Seron and his host was overthrown before him. And 
they pursued them from the going down of Beth-horon unto the plain, where were slain about 
eight hundred men of them; and the residue fled into the land of the Philistines.”—(1 Mac. 
iii, 18-24.) . 

+ Makkedah, where, long before the going down of the sun that day, the five kings were exe- 
cuted, was in the eastern edge of the plain of Philistia, far to the south of the opening of the val- 
ley of Ajalon. It was over thirty miles distant from the ridge west of Gibeon, by the route taken, 
and about sixty miles distant from Gilgal, where the march of Joshua’s army began. A miracle is 
needed to make the history self-consistent and possible. 

5 
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turned themselves against the strongholds of their beaten enemies, these 
fell into their hands, until, with inconsiderable exceptions, the whole coun- 
try of the Amorites, from Gibeon to Kadesh and Gaza—on the southern 
desert-boundary—was subdued.* 

How long Joshua rested at Gilgal, after this campaign, “short, sharp, 
and decisive,” does not appear. But the nations to the north of ‘Palestine 
were yet untouched. And terrible as had been the overthrow of their 
southern neighbors, these nations determined not to yield their homes and 
country to so dire a conqueror as Joshua without a desperate struggle. 
- The narrative concerning the alliance of these nations against the Israel- 
ites, and their sigrial defeat on their own chosen ground, is brief; yet, as 
affording a glimpse of the geography of the northern country, it admirably 
supplements the account just reviewed. 

King Jabin, of Hazor—far to the north—headed this new confederacy. 
He issued a call to various kings and peoples—to those on the north, even 
beyond the Lebanon Mountains—to those on the south, “of the plains 
south of Cinnereth, and in the valley, and in the borders of Dor on the 
west ;” that is, of the plains of Jezreel and Megiddo, south and west 
of the.Sea of Galilee, across to the Mediterranean Sea below Carmel—also 
to those on the east, “the Hivite under Hermon, in the land of Mizpeh”— ~ 
and to those directly west, down on the plain of Phcenicia. In answer to 
this call, the fighting-men of the whole region flocked together into a set 
place. The kings “went out, they and all their hosts with them, much 
people, even as the sand is upon the sea-shore in multitude, with horses and 
chariots very many.” The place of their concourse is given: “When all 


* It appears from the omission of Jerusalem in the list of “conquered cities, that" though its 
king was now captured and executed, the city remained unharmed ; and this accords with the 
subsequent history. Among the cities which now fell into the hands of Joshua—besides those 
already mentioned—were Libnah and Debir. 
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these kings were met together, they came and pAbied together at the 
waters of Merom, to fight against Israel.” 

Lake Merom—the modern Huleh—a dozen miles north of the Sea of 
Galilee, is a considerable body of water, being about seven miles long by 
six wide, Around it are extensive marshes and plains. Probably, as va- 
rious writers have suggested, the level country in the neighborhood led to 
its being selected by the confederates for an engagement, since here 
they would have opportunity for manceuvring their horses and chariots, 
the arm of their service on which they appear to have chiefly relied. 
Horses and chariots do not seem to have sybeen encountered by the Is- 
raelites in the previous campaign. ‘These could not be effectively used in 
the mountain-regions of Judea. Doubtiess the Israelites had a special 
dread of them, and hence God’s promise of success against the new con- 
federacy, given to Joshua on the eve of battle, included a distinct reference 
tothem. The language is: “ Be not afraid of them ”—of the hosts of the 
new combination—“ for to-morrow, about this time, will I deliver them up 
all slain before Israel: thou shalt hough their horses, and burn their char- 
iots with fire.” 

No details concerning this victory are recorded. Joshua and his forces 
fell suddenly upon their enemies, and “the Lord delivered them into the 
hand of Israel.” To the east—into the fastnesses of Mount Hermon, and” 
to the west—down upon the plain of Phcenicia, and across to the great and 
strong maritime city of Sidon, the beaten allies fled. It is specially de- 
clared that Joshua hamstrung the captured war-horses and burnt the 
chariots, according to the divine promise and command. 

Such, then, were the main features in the general Conquest of Canaan ; 
the history introducing impressively many important geographical localities. 

Before concluding, it may be well to advert again to the miracle of 


the sun and moon standing still at the command of Joshua. Probably 


~ 
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no miracle of the Bible has been so much objected to by unbelievers, or 
has been so much a stumbling-block to those of hesitating faith. 

Those who contend against miracles in general often select this as 
affording the greatest number of salient points for objection. They say 
first, that the sun always stands still, and only the earth revolves, giving 
the sun an apparent diurnal revolution. They say again that, supposing 
Joshua to have used language in its ordinary and popular acceptation, 
meaning simply that the day should be protracted, and supposing that, for 
this end, the earth actually stopped in its diurnal motion, the. direst con- 
sequences must necessarily haye ensued. The earth whirls on its axis, at 
the rate, on the equator, of nearly nineteen miles a minute, and this mo- 
tion being suddenly checked, all things on the earth’s surface would fly off 
in a tangent, and the waters of the ocean come tumbling and flying over 
the land. It is objected further, on moral grounds, that for so insignificant 
a result, as one petty party of barbarians—so called—obtaining an advan- 
tage over another such party, in contending for a territory so small that it 
makes but the merest patch on the globe’s surface, it is preposterous to 
think that the frame of universal nature should be stricken to its centre, 
and sun, moon, and stars be called from their everlasting orbits. And. 
perhaps the persons are not a few, who are willing to receive the small 

miracles of the Bible, but who wish that this were not quite so great ! 

In regard to this subject, it may be observed first, in general, that if the 
Bible is truly a supernatural book, and if the history of God’s ancient people 
is a supernatural history—both of which are constantly represented—then 
miracles are to be expected, as congenial to the Bible and its history. 

It may be observed again, that, to the friends of the Bible, the appear- 
ance of miracles in this portion of the history should be particularly welcome. 
For it is only on the understanding that the Israelites, in conquering the 


land of Canaan and exterminating its people, were the instruments of divine 
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vengeance, and were acting, not in their own name, but clearly on a divine 
commission—just as the magistrate acts who inflicts capital punishment for 
high crime—that we can justify the extreme severity of their procedure. 
But, thus acting, we can see how their procedure was justifiable. Well, the 
miracles attending this portion of the history are evidences to us, as they 
were to the Israelites themselves, of their divine commission. 

Then it may be observed again, that, not in the least doubting or denying 
the strictly miraculous character of the events of that day of victory, it is 
possible to conceive of the miracle of the sun standing still, or of the day 
being lengthened, as subjective in its operation rather than objective. That 
is to say, the Israelites may be regarded as having been miraculously aided 
and sustained, so as on that one day to have performed the work of éwo full 
days; the sun then only seeming to delay his going down. This is sug- 
gested as a possibly correct interpretation of the occurrence, simply because 
the language describing it purports to be an extract from the poetical “book 
of Jasher,” in which it is natural to think that events should be represented 
in such figurative way. : 

Yet it may be observed still further, without committing ourselves to 
the interpretation just suggested, that the distinction’ between miracles, as 
small and great, scarcely seems tenable. -Any miracle involves a suspension 
of the ordinary laws and operations of nature, and can be produced only by 
superhuman power. ‘The logic which objects to any miracle that it is 
too great would set aside all miracles. 

And only once more, it may be observed, that neither on scientific nor 
on moral grounds is there any legitimate objection to the miracle in ques- 
tion, even accepted in its plain and obvious character, and in its full results. 

As to the scientific aspect of the case, the same divine hand which 
arrested the earth’s revolution could, in the same act, so suspend or modify 
all other laws of motion and rest, as to hold all things on the earth’s surface 


~ 
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in their wonted places and relations. The whole machinery of the uni- 
verse, so stupendous in our eyes, is but a toy in the hands of its Maker, 
with which He may play as He pleases. Why’may not God, at any mo- 
ment He desires, lay His finger against the pendulum of the universe, 
stopping all motion, and then start anew the vibration, and with it all 
attendant movements ? 

And was there not a moral reason existing of sufficient importance for 
the orandest and farthest-reaching miracle on that day when Joshua bade 
the sun and moon pause in their flight? The Israelites, insignificant in 
themselves, were the people chosen of God for the accomplishment of His 
great purpose of human redemption. They had now come to occupy the 
land covenanted to them of God hundreds of years before, in which they 
should receive and preserve the oracles of God, in which they should main- 
tain God’s prescribed worship until Shiloh should come—until the Son of 
God should be born among them, the world’s Redeemer. And now the 
hour critical in all these high relations—pregnant with the world’s spiritual 
destinies—had struck. On the full success of that blow under which the 
enemies of God and of His church were reeling from before Gibeon, God’s 
honor and man’s salvation were in a high sense suspended, and it seemed 
only fit that sun, moon, and stars, mute creatures of God, should lend 
their mightiest aid for its attainment. 

For the sake of His church—for the fulfilment of His counsels of mercy 
for man’s salvation—God is ready to put forth His mightiest power. For 
the sake of His church, the Son of God exiled Himself from heaven and 
was clothed in the garments of human flesh. By means of His church, God 
will make known to a wondering universe—“to principalities and powers 


in heavenly places” —His own “manifold wisdom.” Our little globe—a 


. 


dim speck amidst the glowing worlds of night—is yet, as we can hardly ~ 


doubt, the “ Thermopyle of the universe,” where Good and Evil fight out 
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their last long battle, and “angels desire to look into” the result. Scarcely 
do we exaggerate in singing, 


“ We for whose sake all nature stands, 
And stars their courses move; ” 


and it seems strictly in keeping with the mighty magnitide and grand pro- 
portion of things, that in the day of Israel’s agony, and the beginnings of 
his success, Joshua should have prayed as he did, and his prayer been 
answered, and the sun refused to go down. until he had witnessed the vic- 
tory for God complete. 
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SUMMARY OF HISTORY FROM JOSHUA ONWARD. 


W* study the geography of the Scriptures, that we may the better 
understand their history. Before entering upon the more detailed 
study of the geography of Palestine, and in order to prepare the way for 
such study, it may be well to give our attention to a sketch of the general 
history of the people of the country, from the time of Joshua onward. 
Thus the significance of historical associations will be the more readily and 
fully appreciated, in the case of each geographical locality. And thus we 
shall perceive how political revolutions, in the course of ages, wrought geo- 
graphical changes; towns of small note often rising for political reasons to 
capital importance, and the whole face of the map taking on a new appear- 
ance between the period of Joshua and David and that of Christ. 
The conquest of Canaan by the Israelites, already briefly reviewed, 
was by no means complete and permanent;* yet it was sufficiently so to 


* Dean Stanley, in his “ Jewish Church,” thus admirably states the case: “First, then, look at 
the outward relations of the country. The conquest was over, but the upheavings of the conquered 
population still continued. The ancient inhabitants, like the Saxons under the Normans, still re- 
tained their hold on large tracts, or on important positions throughout the country. The neighbor- 
ing powers still looked on the new-comers as an easy prey to incyrsion and devastation, if not 
to actual subjugation. Against these enemies, both from without and within—but chiefly from 
within—a constant struggle had to be maintained, with all the dangers, adventures, and trials inci- 
dent to such a state—a war of independence such as was not to occur again till the struggle of the 


~ 
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permit, after a time, the distribution of the territory among the tribes 
of Israel, and its general occupation accordingly. The assignment to 
each tribe of its portion of the territory was made, as a rule, by lot; and 
it is remarkable how well the condition of the several tribes, in its district 
thus assigned, answered to the condition predicted of it, many years before, 
by the dying Moses, and even to the condition predicted of it hundreds of 
years before in Egypt by the dying Jacob.* 

A few words’ will indicate, clearly enough for the present purpose, the 
geographical position of the tribes resulting from the allotment of the terri- 
tory. The tribes of Reuben and Gad were permitted, at their own request, 
to occupy the region east of the Jordan. These were pastoral tribes, and 
the district which they obtained has always been well adapted to grazing. 
Moreover, these tribes had camped together in the forty years of wandering, 
and perhaps had thus contracted a friendship for each other which made 
them unwilling to be far separated.t Half the tribe of Manasseh also ob- 
tained a position east of the Jordan, to the north of their brethren. The 
tribe of Gad occupied the middle portion of this eastern country, between: 
Manasseh on the north and Reuben on the south. + 


Maccabees against the Greek kings, or even of the last insurgents against the Romans. A glance 
at the first chapter of the Book of Judges will show in a moment.the motley, parti-colored character 
which Palestine must have ‘presented after the death of Joshua.. Nearly the whole of the sea-coast, 
all the strongholds in the rich plain of Esdraelon, and, in the heart of the country, the invincible 
fortress of Jebus, were still in the hands of the unbelievers. Every one of these spots was a focus 
of disaffection, a bone of contention, a natural field of battle. Or, look at the relations of con- 
querors and conquered as they appear in the story of Abimelech (Judges, ch. ix.). The insurrec- 
tion, which then was nearly successful, of the ancient Shechemites—‘ the sons of Emmor, the father 
of Sychem ’—reveals the fires which must have been smouldering everywhere throughout the land, 
and which would have broken out more frequently had the government oftener fallen into worthless 
hands.” (Vol. L., pp. 817; 818.) 

* Deut. xxxiii.; Gen. xlix. + Num. ii. 10-14. 

$ North of Moab was Gilead, and from Gilead north to Mount Hermon was Bashan. Argob 
was a region in Bashan, famous for its great cities (Deut. iii. 3-5), which remain till to-day. (See 
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These tribes, being removed from their brethren by the chasm of the 
Jordan Valley, and being likewise engaged in pursuits dissimilar, played 
but an unimportant part in the subsequent history of the nation. Their 
- want of patriotic spirit was plainly exhibited when the northern tribes, un- 
der Deborah and Barak, waged desperate warfare against their Canaanite 
oppressors. Though summoned to the conflict, they failed to respond, and 
the prophetess reproached them in her song of victory, demanding of Reuben 
why he “abode among his sheepfolds, to hear the bleatings of his flocks,” 
and, saying of Gilead that-he “abode beyond Jordan,” when he should 
have been up to the rescue.* ' 

West of the Jordan, or in Palestine proper, the choice portions of the 
southern and central country were given to Judah and Ephraim, the great 
historic tribes; Judah receiving the southern district around Hebron, and 
Ephraim the central around Shechem. Subsequently Simeon obtained a 
share of Judah’s portion—on the southwest, around Beersheba; while Ben- 
jamin and Dan had allotted them a strip of territory between Ephraim and 
Judah—Benjamin’s portion running from the middle of the country east- 
ward to the Jordan Valley, and including the towns of Gibeon, Bethel, and 
Jericho; that of Dan running westward from Beth-horon down to Joppa 
on the Mediterranean. The remaining half-tribe of Manasseh contented 
itself with a district lying along the north of Ephraim, together with a 
number of towns included in the territory of neighboring tribes. The 
whole of the northern part.of the country—that known as Galilee in 
Porter’s “‘ Giant Cities of Bashan.”) The kingdom of Geshwr adjoined. Bashan on the northeast. 
Here David obtained one of his wives, the mother of Absalom, and here the latter found an asylum 
after his murder of his brother Amnon (Deut. iii, 14; 2 Sam. iii. 3; xiii. 88; xv. 8), Bashan was 
famous for its kine in Bible times, and is so still. In southern Palestine I observed flocks of sheep 
and goats in numberless instances, yet saw no herds of kine. But coming into the northern coun- 


try, opposite Basham, on the slopes of Little Hermon and the wooded plain north of Tabor, our 


party encountered immense herds. 
* Judges v. 16, 17. 
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New Testament times—fell to the lot of the four tribes, Issachar, Asher, 
Zebulon, and Naphtali. The territory of the last two bordered the Sea 
of Galilee, and included the Galilean localities most famous in the Gospel 
history.* . 

All the tribes received a portion in the distribution of the territory, 
except the priestly tribe of Levi. This, in lieu of land, had assigned to 
it forty-eight cities scattered over the whole country.t 

Before the final allotment of the land among the tribes and their sepa- 
ration in order to the occupation of the country, the Tabernacle, which had 
remained at Gilgal, down in the plain of Jericho, was removed to Shiloh. ¢ 
The situation of Shiloh was central to the whole country, and probably 
this fact determined its selection. The able-bodied men of the nation being 
required three times a year to leave their homes and journey to the place 
of the sanctuary, for the celebration of the national religious festivals, con- 
venience of location became an important consideration. Shiloh was in the 
- midst of the hills of Ephraim, about half way between Bethel on the south 
and Shechem on the north. It continued the religious capital for three 
hundred years, or until the time of old Eli and young Samuel, when the 
Ark of the Covenant was captured by the Philistines. 

It was a great change in their mode of life, when the Israelites, from 
having lived together in a compact host, under the eye of their leaders, 
became dispersed upon a wide territory. The danger seemed imminent 
that the tribes would severally become isolated and lose the sense of national 
unity. They were, however, still bound together by the ties of a common 
sanctuary, to which they were required frequently to resort, and also by the 
influence of the Levites scattered among them, to whom were especially 
intrusted the interests of education. The personal influence of Joshua, too, 
so long as he lived, doubtless operated strongly for the unity of the nation. 


* Ts, ix. 1,2; Mat, iv. 15, 16; + Joshua xxi. t Ib- xviii. 1, 
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Yet Joshua had no successor. After him, Jehovah as king had no per- 
manent visible representative, but governed the people through the priest- 
hood, by whom, in special emergencies, His will was made known. This 
was unsatisfactory to the people—was too spiritual for them,* and, in the 
period following Joshua, extending through several hundred years, there 
was much disturbance of government, much prevalence of anarchy, much 
tribal jealousy,,and much suffering of the people at various times from the 
hostile nations about them. 

This was the period of the Judges; the persons so named being mainly 
temporary leaders, divinely raised up in times of special distress, for the 
deliverance of the people from oppression, and for the reéstablishment of 
order and good government. Not, indeed, that there was a condition of 
unrelieved oppression or anarchy, as some might imagine from a glance at 
the Book of Judges. That book is mainly a history of the troubled portions 
of the period; and as in a storm-record we are expected to imagine for 
ourselves long intervals of sunny weather, so in this history we must make 
room for long intervals of peace and of freedom from oppression. The 
record, indeed, gives us to understand that the years of general pros- 
perity far outnumbered those of adversity; and if, in the Book of Judges, 
we are presented with the dark side of the picture of the general condition, 
we are favored, in the Book of Ruth, with a glimpse of the bright side of 
the same picture. 

_ Yet, from various quarters, the people were at different times sorely dis- 
tressed ; and from their distresses they were as often remarkably delivered. 
First, the king of distant Mesopotamia comes with an invincible army, 
and covers and crushes the whole country. Though the invasion must 
have been made from the north, the tribe of Judah on the south mi 
the full weight of the oppressive burden, and Othniel of J udah, 


* 1 Sam. viii. 5. 
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the very spirit of the heroic Caleb, his uncle, delivers and judges the 
people.* . 

_ Next the Moabites, dwelling on the east of the Dead Sea, invade the 
country by the plain of Jericho, establishing themselves on that plain, in 
the borders of Benjamin. And Ehud, a Benjamite, rousing the people, 
comes down with them from the neighboring heights of Ephraim, and, 
securing the fords of the Jordan in the rear of the Moabites, puts their 
whole force to the sword.t | 

Again, King Jabin of Hazor, away to the north, who, like his pre- 
decessor of the same name in Joshua’s time, was strong in his chariots 
of iron, cruelly enslaves the tribes of the north. And Barak of Naphtali, 
stirred to the work by the prophetess Deborah, gathers the ‘people of 
Zebulon and Naphtali from their homes about the Sea of Galilee to Mount 
‘Tabor, thence descending like a- bolt from the clouds on the army of 
Sisera in the plain below, throwing their ranks into confusion, and tum- 
bling the confused multitudes into the river Kishon, which sweeps them 
away.t . 

Again, the Midianites and Amalekites, “children of the east,” Arabs 
of the great desert, attracted by the rich crops and pastures of the plains of : 
Esdraelon, Sharon, and Philistia, cross the Jordan below the Sea of Galilee, 
spread westward through the great plain to the sea-coast of the Mediterra- 
nean, and then from Carmel down the coast, even as far as Gaza; holding 
possession of this fertile land for seven years, driving the Israelites to the 
neighboring hills, and distressing them beyond measure. And now Gideon 
of Manasseh, of the tribe inhabiting the hill-country south of Esdraelon, is 
divinely stirred and commissioned to expel the vast multitudes of the in- 
truder. With three hundred picked men, he falls upon them in the night, 
as they lie encamped in the valley of Jezreel, under the south slope of 


* Judges iti. 8-11. + Ib. iii, 12-80, t Ib. iv.-v. 
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Little Hermon, with what result of terrific slaughter, as they fly eastward 
across the Jordan, all are familiar.* 

When, after this, Gilead beyond the Jordan, the country-of Gad and 
Manasseh, is invaded by the Ammonites, living over on the east boundary 
of these tribes, Jephthah, himself a Gileadite, becomes the hero of the occa- 
sion for their punishment; and again, when the Philistines on the south- 
west, now for the first time rising conspicuously in the history, commit 
their depredations on the west flank of Judah and the territory of Dan, and 
at length bring the whole neighboring region under their power, Samson, 
the giant of Dan, becomes the champion of his people.t 

In the midst of contests with these Philistines, whose opposition to Israel 
assumes constantly a more and more formidable character, the period of 
the Judges closes; Samuel being at the time head over the people, both 
judge and prophet. 

Following the period of the Judges is that of the Kings, lasting over five 
hundred years. The idea of an earthly monarchy does not appear to have 
entered the Mosaic system of government, and cannot be regarded as a 
natural development of that system. Yet the monarchy was a natural 
development in the providential history of the people. It had been long 
anticipated as an historical certainty, and was needed as the basis of typical 
representations of Christ and His church. 

The first king, Saul, was of a character to be the idol of the people. 
The tribe of Benjamin, to which he belonged, was centrally situated ; and, 
being one of the smallest of the tribes, no such jealousy would naturally 
arise from its being preferred in the selection of a king, as might have been 
expected if Judah or Ephraim had received the favor. Yet, with auspices 
so promising, Saul’s reign was a troubled one, and answered but poorly the 
proper ends of the monarchy. Saul, before coming to the throne, lived in 


* Judges vi.—viii. + Ih, xiii.—xvi. 
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Gibeah, three or four miles north of Jerusalem, and here he appears to have 
mainly resided during his reign, although the place did not thereby attain 
the historical importance usual with capital cities. | 

After Saul’s death, David, long before privately anointed by the prophet 
Samuel, was proclaimed king by the tribe of Judah, to which he belonged, 
and began his reign in Hebron, the great historic city of his tribe. For 
seven years and a half, the tribes of the north and east refused.to acknowl- 
edge him, still adhering to the house of Saul, and war raged between the 
parties—David reigning in Hebron, Ishbosheth, the son of Saul, had his 
headquarters in Mahanaim, the place so named by Jacob, far east of the 
Jordan, amidst the mountains of Gilead. It is a marked historical and 
geographical coincidence that Hebron and Mahanaim should have again 
become, even in the time of David, the respective seats of rival factions 
contending for national supremacy. When Absalom unfurled the standard 
of rebellion in Hebron, King David retired from Jerusalem to Mahanaim ; 
thence sending forth his army for the recovery of his crown.* 

In the continued ill-success of the house of Saul, the people at length be- 
came weary of war, and by common consent David was made king over the 
whole nation. Hereupon David sought for himself a capital nearer the centre 
of the country than Hebron. Northward from Hebron twenty miles was a 
strongly-fortified position, still held by some of the former inhabitants of 
the land. This was none other than the hill Jebus, or Mount Zion. Upon 


* Gen. xxxii. 2; 2 Sam. ii. 8; ib. xvii. 24. For want of a better occasion, a remark may here 
be offered in reference to the place of the battle in which the adherents of King David crushed the 
rebellion headed by Absalom. The field was the “ wood of Ephraim” (2 Sam. xviii, 6). The pos- 
sessions of Ephraim were all on the west of the Jordan, yet the scene of the battle appears to have 
been on the cast of the river. The rabbins have a tradition that the place received the name 
of Ephraim from the fact that the Ephraimites, whose territory extended to the river, were accus- 
tomed to send their cattle across the river at this point for pasturage. Others suppose that the 
name may have been given from the slaughter of the Ephraimites at that point by the people of 
Gilead under Jephthah. (See Judg. xii. 1-6.) 
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this, probably as better adapted for defence than any other promising posi- 
tion, David fixed for his capital, and to this end wrested it from the Jebus- 
ites. And having here established his throne, he reigned over the whole 
country thirty-three years. Under his strong hand the surrounding 
nations were reduced to a tributary condition. The great maritime nation 
of Pheenicia was the only exception, and with Hiram of Tyre, its king, 
David entered into friendly alliance. Also, order was brought out of in- 
ternal discord, and the sanctuary, which, since the capture of the Ark at 
Shiloh, had ceased to afford the local centre for national worship, was 
brought to Jerusalem, and religious services were more completely arranged 
and ordered than they had ever been before. 
David’s long and prosperous reign was succeeded by that of Solomon, 
even more splendid, in which David's plans for the building of the Temple, 
and the perfecting of the temple-worship, were executed; but, upon the 
death of Solomon and the accession of his son Rehoboam, the kingdom was 
divided, never to be reunited. The great schism in Israel appears to have 
been permitted for the same providential reason that Saul was made king 
before David. Saul was a worldly monarch; he was the people’s king. — 
David was a king after God’s own heart; he was the rfodel of a theocratic 
monarch. Instead of reigning in his own name and right, as Saul sought 
to do, David regarded himself as the viceroy of God, and sought to serve 
His will. Yet it seems to have been desirable that such a king as Saul 
should precede. David, in order that the contrast of character might be the 
more impressively exhibited, and that the nation might learn, through tell- 
ing experiences, the sort of kingly government that God approved. And 
so, all things considered, the schism in Israel was desirable, in order that 
the same contrast might be more continually exhibited, and the same lesson 
thus perpetually taught. Of the two kingdoms, the one was the foil 
of the other: the one was worldly, the other religious; the one was selfish 


. 
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or autocratic, the other was theocratic. . And the current contrasted history 
of the two kingdoms bore living testimony to the truth that only as the 
monarchy served God’s special purposes toward His people was it any thing 
else than a.curse. 
The schismatic movement was headed by the proud and powerful tribe 
of Ephraim, and inasmuch as the new kingdom united the great body of 
the tribes, it was regarded as the national one, and was called by the na- 
tional name “Israel.” Its first king was Jeroboam, himself of the tribe of 
Ephraim, and previously well known. In order to prevent the people from 
resorting to Jerusalem, he established within his own kingdom two sanc- 


tuaries for worship, placing them for convenience sake, the one in the 


DAMASCUS, 


extreme north, at Dan, the other in the extreme south, at Bethel. The 
southern kingdom, haying the true sanctuary and priesthood, was called 
“ Judah,” Boag the chief of the tribes adhering to it. 
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About two hundred and fifty years these kingdoms existed side by side. 
In Judah, the capital remained at Jerusalem; in Israel, it went migrating 
—heing for a time established in Shechem, and going thence a few miles 
northward to Tirzah, and thence’ about as far westward to Samaria. In 
Judah, the succession of kings continued unbroken in the house of David; 
in Israel the succession was frequently and violently changed. The mu- 
tual relations of the two kingdoms were most frequently hostile, at times 
occasioning bloody wars; now and then the two leagued themselves 
against a common foe. Near the time of the occurrence of the schism, 
the kingdom of Syria rose to historic notice. This was situated to the 
northeast of Palestine, having Damascus for its capital, and a succes- 
sion of Benhadads for its chief kings. As a formidable foe of Israel, 
and sometimes of both Israel and Judah, Syria takes prominent place in 
the history. 

Coincident with the rise and continuance of the monarchy were the es- 
tablishment and continuance of the prophetic institution.* From the time 
of Samuel onward, official prophets seem neyer to have been wanting. 
Numerous schools of the prophets were established, in which young men— 
“sons of the prophets”—were trained for the prophetic office. Yet it is 
remarkable that, while, during the existence of the two rival kingdoms, 


* “The end or purpose aimed at in the prophetic institution” is thus set forth by Dr. J. A. 
Alexander: “This was not merely the relief of private doubts, much less the gratification of pri- 
vate curiosity. The gift of prophecy was closely connected with the general design of the old 
economy. The foundation of the system was the law, as recorded in the five books of Moses. In 
that, as an epitome, the rest of the Old Testament is contained, at least as to its seminal princi- 
ples.” To develop and apply these principles, “was the business of the prophets.”—ZJntrod. 
Comment. on Isaiah, 

The prophets, as God’s living witnesses, seem to have stood between the priesthood and the 
monarchy; on the one hand, seeking to keep the forms of religion vital with their proper spiritual 
significance, and, on the other, to secure the administration of the government in the interests of 
morality and religion. Of course, prophets would be indispensable in the kingdom of Israel, unless 
that kingdom was to be immediately abandoned of God as apostate. 


~ 
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Judah had the true -priesthood, most of the prophets belonged to Israel. 
Not only were the great inspired prophets, Elijah and Elisha, sent to Israel, 
but the schools of the prophets, so far as appears, were all established with- 
in the limits of the apostate kingdom. 

Notwithstanding the influence of the prophets, the moral condition of 
Israel became more and more deplorable until its downfall. The great 
empire of Assyria, extending its conquests westward, first came upon and 
swallowed up the kingdom of Syria, and next carried away Israel into 
captivity. Concerning the ultimate fate of the ten tribes, history is silent. 
Amidst the many speculations indulged on this subject, that which regards 
the North-American Indians as descendants of the lost Hebrews may seem 
to be one of the wildest; yet the remarkable stones, covered with inscrip- 
tions of Scripture passages in Hebrew, found in the Indian mounds of 
Ohio, have satisfied the minds of many that the soil of our country was 
pressed by the feet of wandering Israelites ages before the voyages of Co- 
lumbus. 

The Assyrians planted colonies of their own people in the country 
which they had bereft of inhabitants, and these heathen, having adopted 
to some extent the religion of their Jewish neighbors, became known as | 
the sect of the Samaritans. In the time of Christ they filled the country 
of Ephraim, and even to this day a feeble remnant linger near the site of 
their ancient temple on Mount Gerizim. 

The kingdom of Judah survived the downfall of Israel one hundred 
and thirty years, during which time several of the prophets lived whose 
writings are prominent in the Scriptures. But Palestine, lying on the de- 
batable line between the two great rival empires of Assyria and Egypt, 
was perpetually harassed by their collisions, until by-and-by Nebuchad- 
nezzar of Babylon solved the problem of keeping the kingdom of Judah 
faithful to himself by destroying Jerusalem, burning the temple, and car- 
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rying away the ‘people—beginning to be known as Jews—to the banks of 
the Euphrates. 

_And now came the great change i in the map of Palestine which distin- 
guishes the geography of the New Testament from that of the Old. For 
the Jews, being in time restored to their own land by the Persians, did not 
attempt to resume the occupation of the country by tribes, although rem- 
nants of all the twelve tribes may have been found among them ;* but, first 
resorting to Jerusalem in a mass, and then spreading themselves upon the 
adjacent country, they afterward, in quest of further territory, passed 
round the central portion of the country possessed by the hated Samari- 
tans, and settled the region to the north, between Gennesaret and the 
Mediterranean, hereafter known in history as Galilee.t And, in the time 
of Christ, these were the three great divisions of the country—Judea on 
the south, Galilee on the north, and Samaria between; so that, when our 
Lord would pass directly from Judea to Galilee, it is said, “he must needs 
go through Samaria.” + Galilee, being remote from the sanctuary at J: eru- 
salem, and being occupied in part by a Gentile population, was greatly 
despised by the Jerusalem Jews; and it is important, in order to any 
proper appreciation of our Saviour’s ministry, that we keep in mind the 
fact of its having been prosecuted mays in remote Galilee, rather than at 
Jerusalem or in Judea. 

The canon of the Old Testament closes soon after the restoration of the 
Jews from captivity; yet from secular sources we learn of the general for- 
tunes of Palestine in the interval between the Old and the New Testa- 
ments. This interval was of about four hundred and fifty years’ duration. 
For more than one hundred years the country was governed by a satrap 

* 9 Chron, xxx. 11; Luke ii. 36. + Neh. xi.; Luke ii. 4. 
_ $ John iv. 4. The triple character of Palestine, being founded on physical diversities, or on 


“the forms of the three mountain systems which characterize” the country (see Ritter), was recog- 


nized at an early period, as we learn from Joshua xx. 7. 
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of Persia, having his seat at Damascus. The high-priest at Jerusalem was 
the deputy of the satrap, and by this arrangement the Jews enjoyed a good 
degree of liberty. Then came the overthrow of the Persian power by 
Alexander the Great. This conqueror, though at one time greatly incensed 
against the Jews, so as to threaten the destruction of Jerusalem, was after- 
ward, on visiting the city, induced to forego his threats, and to adopt tow- 
ard the people a mild and liberal policy.* 

After the death of Alexander, Palestine was for a time subject to the 
easy sway of the Ptolemies; but, a little over two hundred years before 
Christ, the Syrian kings wrested the country from its Egyptian rulers, and 
inaugurated a reign of cruelty and terror. Such became the excess of hor- 


rible oppression under Antiochus Epiphanes and his general Apollonius, by 


* The story of Josephus (Ant., Book xi. ch. 8), concerning the visit which Alexander made to 
Jerusalem, ought perhaps to be cited here. The story is on this wise: Alexander, while engaged in 
the siege of Tyre, sent to Jerusalem, requiring the high-priest to forward him auxiliaries and pro- 
visions.’ This the high-priest refused to do, declaring his determination to adhere to the Persians. 
Alexander for the time suppressed his indignation, but, after the fall of Tyre and of Gaza, hurried 
up to Jerusalem, to execute vengeance. The high-priest hereupon was in great dread, until, in a 
dream, he received warning of what he should do.’ The language of Josephus thus follows: ‘ Ac- 
cording to which dream he acted entirely, and’ so waited for the coming of the king. And when 
he understood that he was not far from the city, he went out in procession, with the priests and 
the multitude of the citizens. The procession was venerable, and the’manner of it different from 
that of other nations. It reached to a place called Sapha, which name, translated into Greek, sig- 
nifies a prospect, for you have thence a prospect both of Jerusalem and of the Temple; and when 
the Phcenicians and the Chaldeans that followed him thought they should have liberty to plunder 
the city, and torment the high-priest to death, which the king’s displeasure fairly promised them, 
the very reverse of it happened; for Alexander, when he saw the multitude at a distance, in white 
garments, while the priests stood clothed with fine linen, and the high-priest in purple. and scarlet 
clothing, with his mitre on his head, having the golden plate whereon the name of God was engraved, 
he approached by himself, and adored that name, and first saluted the -high-priest.” Alexander 
gave, as the explanation of his strange conduct, that, before leaving Macedonia, he had seen in a 
dream this very high-priest, in this same habit, who had assured him, in God’s name, that he 
should be victorious in Asia, And now, actually meeting him, he augtired that he should indeed 
be successful against the Persians, 
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whom Jerusalem was plundered, the Temple defiled, and the streets made 
to run’with the blood of its murdered people, that the spirit of patriotic 
revenge was roused in the hearts of the nation, and, under the lead of the 
priestly family of the Asmoneans, including the Maccabees, the yoke of 
the Syrians was thrown off, and the independence of the nation secured. 


TETRADRACHM (ATTIO TALENT) OF ANTIOOHUS IV. EPIPHANES. 


One hundred years passed on, when the Romans, pushing their con- 
quests eastward, brought Palestine under their power. The Roman domi- 
nation, as all know, prevailed in the time of our Saviour, the nation then 
. paying tribute to Cesar. Near the close of the New Testament canon, 
Jerusalem was miserably destroyed, and the Jewish state finally over- 
thrown by the Roman general Titus. 

It will give greater completeness to this historical sketch, just to hint 
-at the principal changes which have occurred in Palestine through the 
Christian era to the present time: 

The Roman’ and Byzantine empire still ruled the country until the 
beginning of the seventh century. This empire, early in the fourth cen- 
tury, became Christian under Constantine. Christianity had before this 
extensively prevailed in Palestine, and, being now patronized by the state, 
it began the erection of sacred edifices and the adormment of sacred places, 
until the land was well-nigh covered with the monuments of costly devo- 


tion. 
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Early in the seventh century, the Persian king, Chosroes IL., gained 
temporary possession of Judea and Northern Africa, but was speedily 
driven back by the Emperor Heraclius. A portion of the supposed wood 
of the true cross, captured and removed from Jerusalem by the worshipper ~ 
of the sun, was recovered by Heraclius, and was borne back into the city 
on the shoulders of the Patriarch of Jerusalem, with great rejoicing. - 

Yet, soon after this, Christian rule in the Holy Land was destined to 
be far more seriously interrupted. Toward the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury, the followers of the new religion of Islam, strong in the inspirations 
of their fanatical false prophet, poured forth from their native deserts, mas- 
tered Jerusalem, and overspread the country, everywhere transforming the 
church into a mosque and exchanging the cross for the crescent. The rule 
of the Arab Moslem was, however, gentle, compared with that of the Turk, 
who came in three hundred years later. The cruelties of the latter toward 
Christian pilgrims roused the indignation of all Europe, and from the year 
1099, when Jerusalem was captured by the crusaders, until 1291, when 
the knights were driven from Acre, Palestine was subject, in whole or in 
part, to resident European Christian rulers. 

_Mohammedan domination has since known no interruption worth men- 
tioning. After various contests between Asiatic and Egyptian branches 
of the Mohammedan power, Palestine was, in 1517, incorporated by Sultan 
Selim into the Turkish empire ; and there it remains until now, J erusalem 
being not merely “trodden down of the Gentiles,” but of Gentiles who 
entertain supreme and contemptuous hatred for both the Jewish and the 
Christian name. 

Thus, then, we have a sketch of Adstory in order to geography. In 
some respects history and geography are the counterparts or complements 
of each other, or are parts of one whole. Nations being the great factors 
of history, it may be'said that scarcely more is the house to the family, or 
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even the body to the soul, than is the country to the nation which inhabits 
it. And if Israel of old was a people chosen of God, none the less was the 
land of Israel a chosen land. Thus we have that remarkable declaration 
of Moses, underlying which is a philosophy of national life only as yet im- 
perfectly understood, that “when the Most High divided to the nations 
their inheritance, when He separated the sons of Adam, He set the bounds 
of the people according to the number of the children of Israel.”* The 
declaration of the Apostle Paul also hints at the same philosophic truth, 
while inculcating the prime lesson of ethnology—that God “hath made of 
one blood all nations of men, for to dwell on all the face of the earth, and 
hath determined the times before appointed, and the bounds of ther habi- 
tation. | 
And, in all the world to-day, there is no such instructive spectacle pre- 
_ sented as that which shows the relations of national life to geographical . 
limitations. ; 

See this spectacle as exhibited by the crowded countries and na- 
tionalities of Europe: France, unsatisfied with the acquisition of Savoy, 
and sighing for the provinces of the Rhine; Prussia, allying kingdoms, . 
absorbing duchies, and urging forward her grand schemes for a united Ger- 
many; Austria, looking with covetous eye to the Danubian principalities 
of Turkey; Russia, scarcely able to keep hands off the northern provinces 
of Turkey and the glittering prize of Constantinople; and, above all, Italy, 
chafed to madness over her people slain and her Garibaldi imprisoned, in 
the ineffectual attempt to complete her unity by securing the Pope’s terri- 
tory. ¢ , 

Then turn from Europe, with the sight everywhere presented of crowd- 
ed peoples ‘overpressing their geographical boundaries, to our own country, 


* Deut. xxxii. 8. + Acts xvii. 26. 
+ The above was written and delivered late'in the autumn of 1867, 
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of almost boundless territorial expanses, open on two oceans to an inpour- 
ing population, whose countless thousands of various nationalities are 
uniting to form a new and free empire in the modern land of promise. 

And how can we help starting the question, What shall be the history 
of such a country and people? What is the destiny which is actually pre- 
paring for what we often fondly predict will be the mightiest empire of. 
humanity? Ifthe Hebrew race of old, in the favored land of God’s gift, 
became a world-wide blessing, even in spite of great unfaithfulness and at 
last through their national destruction, shall we not hope and pray that. 
onr nation, by allying itself with God’s purposes of Justice, Truth, Free- 
dom, and Salvation, may, from its central seat on this broad continent, ex- 
tend its hands filled with blessings for the world’s final and full regenera- 
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HEBRON AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 


HE general views of the geography and history of Palestine, before 
; given, have, perhaps, sufficiently prepared the way for a more de- 
tailed study of the subject. I propose, therefore, that we now go together 
in imagination through the land, from south to north, much as we should 
actually go, were we making a tour on horseback, stopping at each place 
of historic importance, considering its geographical and topographical 
features, and gathering up its chief scriptural associations. In pursuance. 
of this plan, we may begin with Hxsron. 

Hebron is the oldest town in Palestine. It appears to have been coéval 
with Damascus, which is often reckoned the oldest existing city in the 
world. The Bible regards Hebron as a most ancient city; but, very nat- 

~ urally, Moses, the Scripture-writer who speaks of its age, compares it in 
this respect, not with Damascus, but with one of the cities of Egypt, with 
which he and his people were personally well acquainted. Zoan, in Egypt, 
was the old capital city, near the Mediterranean Sea, in the neighborhood 
of which was the special field of those terrible plagues which preceded the 
exodus of the Israelites.* And Moses, when he would intimate the ex- 
‘treme antiquity of Hebron, writes, “Now Hebron was built seven years 
before Zoan in Egypt.” + 

Let us endeavor to obtain a clear impression of the geographical situa- 


tion of this venerable city of the patriarchs. 


* Pg, Ixxvili. 12. + Num. xiii, 22. 
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Hebron is the most southern town of importance in the Holy Land. 
Casting your eyes on any good map of the country, you will perceive that 
the Dead Sea constittites its éast boundary on the south, running over forty 
miles almost exactly north and south. The territory west of the Dead Sea, 
across to the Mediterranean, is that of the two tribes: Judah and Simeon. 
Well, Hebron is nearly opposite the middle point of the Dead Sea, and 
about one third the distance from that sea to the Mediterranean. ‘Thus, 
standing on a mountain elevation near Hebron, and looking eastward tow- 
ard the Dead Sea, its blue waters, were they visible, would be seen stretch- 
ing nearly as far to the left hand as to the right. And, turning to catch a 
glimpse of the “Great Sea,” the waters of the latter would be seen at about 
twice the distance of those of the former. 

Travellers from Egypt to Jerusalem commonly pass through Hebron, 
whichever of the three principal routes they may take. Going by the short 
desert, they strike across from Gaza to Hebron, nearly east. Going by 
Sinai, they come upon Hebron either from Beersheba on the southwest, or 
from the rock-city of Petra* on the southeast. Hebron thus gathering upon 
itself so much of the travel from Egypt, quarantine is established there, for 
a defence against the dreaded plague. | 

There is not much arable country to the south of Hebron ; yet the fer- 
tile soil loses itself very gradually in the arid desert, and, to the distance 
of forty or fifty miles from Hebron, good pastures are found in favored 
spots, and wells are not unfrequent. 

Before visiting Hebron, I could never avoid the impression that the 


town was situated on low and level ground. Probably the impression came 


* Distinct reference to the great city of defence, the capital of Edom, is probably found in Ps, 
Ix. 9: “ Who will bring me into the strong city ?. Who will lead me into Edom?” This psalm, 
as we learn from its title, was written when Joab had smitten ‘in the Valley of Salt twelve 
thousand.” 
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from what our Bible says of “the plaim of Mamre, which is in Hebron.” * 
The word translated “plain” in our version would, however, have been 
better translated by the word oaks. Abraham dwelt near Hebron, per- 


SELA OR PETRA, 


haps amidst a grove of oaks, and possibly having his own tent pitched under 
a particular tree of this species, famous for its giant proportions. 

At any rate, although the valleys opening on the northwest of the town 
might not altogether inappropriately be termed plains, the whole region is 
greatly elevated, and Hebron itself, two thousand eight hundred feet above 
the Mediterranean, or four thousand one hundred above the Dead Sea, is 
the highest town in Palestine. Those who approach it from the southern 
deserts encounter more or less of fatiguing ascent for fifty miles, while 
those who come from Jerusalem, as I did, find that they are making their 
way slowly upward, over innumerable ridges and valleys, to a height of six 
hundred feet above the sacred city. Once in Scripture its elevated position 
is referred to—in the expression, “Kirjath Arba, which is Hebron, in the 


mountain of Judah.” + 


* Gen. xiii, 18. + Josh. xx. 7. 
7 
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Hebron is not much over twenty miles distant from Jerusalem, in a 
direct line, yet, by the route usually travelled, it is several miles farther. 
The tourist finds it a full day’s ride from the one place to the other, and 
more than this, if he stop, as he ought, to examine the objects of interest 
along the way. 

Although Hebron occupies so elevated a position, it is not built on the 
summit of a hill, to be seen from a distance, as are most of the towns in Pal- 
estine. The town rises on the slope of a mountain basin, much like Nazar- 
eth. In approaching it from the north, the traveller finds himself in the 
nar-ow but rich valley of Eshcol, occupied by vineyards, each accompanied, 
as of old, with its wine-press and watch-tower. This valley runs nearly 
north and south, and no sign of the town appears until, coming to a bend of 
the valley eastward, it is suddenly revealed, close at hand, with only a rich 
grove of olives intervening. In the valley fronting the town are two large 
tanks, or pools, probably as ancient as the time of David, built of massive 
stones; and back from these, to the left hand or northeast, the principal 
town rises, the houses, as is usual in Palestine, being built of gray lime- 
stone, and the monotony of their rounded roofs being relieved by a few 
mosques and minarets. On the south, the town extends across the valley, 
being built on the western as well as the eastern slope. Ten thousand 
does not seem too large an estimate for the present population. 

It was the 26th day of March that I visited Hebron.* If in imagina- 
tion you will join our party.on the day of our visit, at twelve o’clock, we 
shall be within two miles of the town, and entering the northern end of 
the valley of Eshcol leading to it. The day is warm enough for the 26th 
of May at home, and, were it not for our great altitude, the heat would no 


*Tam thus particular in mentioning, here and elsewhere, the precise time of my visit, for the 
reason that much of my narrative is true only of what is seen at the season of the year when my 
visit was made. After the rains of winter, the land is luxuriant in verdure; after the parched and 
fierv summer. even the most fertile plains have the appearance of hopelessly sterile wastes, 
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doubt be oppressive. The valley narrows as we advance, and the road 
lying in the bottom of the valley is lined on both sides by high walls, and 
paved with broad, smooth-faced stones, laid ages since, along which our 
horses go slipping and dancing in a most uncomfortable manner. 

Just before reaching the turn in the road which reveals Hebron, we are 
told that the great solitary oak, called “ Abraham’s oak,” stands over to 


ABRAHAM’S OAK, NEAR HEBRON. 


our right, a quarter of a mile distant. We cannot see it for the interven- 
ing shoulder of a hill, and conclude to defer our excursion to it until we 
have visited Hebron. We shall find it, even apart from its name and asso- 
ciations, a noble tree; its trunk measuring near the ground twenty-three 


feet in circumference, and its branches expanding so as to cast a shade 
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ninety feet in diameter. On the grassy slope thus shaded, no less than one 
thousand men could stand without crowding. 

Keeping on our way, Hebron is soon in view, and presently we pass in 
front of its northern end. Before reaching the pools, the valley expands 
on our right into a sort of amphitheatre, at the head of which are seen the 
quarantine buildings. Unfenced groves of olives line this amphitheatre ; 
the ground being carpeted by a rich sward of grass and flowers. We wheel 
into this amphitheatre, clamber the first rise of the hill-side, and, reaching 
a prettily-shaded spot, from which we have a full view of the town aCLOss 
the valley, dismount, turn our horses loose to pasture, bestow ourselves on 
mats and shawls under the trees, and, from our Bibles and guide-books, re- 
fresh our recollection of the recorded occurrences which have made the 
place world-famous and world-sacred. 

What, then, are the Scripture associations of Hebron? Let us, as we 

sit there, turn our ear to the mighty past, and hear the voices which 
sound to us in the interval of nearly four ‘thousand years. Let us gaze 
down the long vista of ages, and behold the memorable scenes witnessed 
on the very hills and in the very valleys about us. 
The earliest cluster of these associations gathers upon the person and 
history of the oldest of the patriarchs—upon Abraham himself, the Father 
of the Faithful. Nearly the whole of his life in Canaan was identified with 
“the south country,” and of this the greater part connected itself with 
Hebron—known sometimes as Mamre and sometimes as Kirjath Arba.* 

Into this south country Abraham speedily came when he first entered 
Canaan. Driven to Egypt by famine and returning again, he passed 
through the south up to Bethel; but the separation between him and Lot 


* Ritter argues that the name Hebron was more ancient than Kirjath Arba; and that the latter 
was temporarily imposed by the Anakim, who, between the time of the patriarchs and that of 
Joshua, plundered and possessed the city. 
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occurring there, and Lot “pitching his tent toward Sodom,” Abraham 
“removed his tent and came and dwelt in the plain of Mamre, which is in 
Hebron, and built there an altar unto the Lord.” * 

Here he was living when tidings came of the capture of Sodom, and of 
the misfortunes of Lot, carried away by the victorious army. And from 
here Abraham went forth with his armed servants for the rescue of his 
relative, assisted by his neighbors, Aner, Eshcol, and Mamre, making a 
long march northward, and accomplishing his object in a victory and a 
pursuit of the vanquished which took him into the neighborhood of 
Damaseus.t > 

At Hebron he entertained the angels who were on their way to Sodom 
to destroy it; here he interceded with God for the preservation of Sodom ; 
and from the top of one of these near hills, the next morning, he gazed 
eastward down into the deep vale of Siddim, and beheld the smoke of the 
country, freshly destroyed, ascending “as the smoke of a furnace.” ¢ 

Sometimes the patriarch sojourned in the country to the south and 
southwest of Hebron, bordering the Philistines’ land, especially in the 
neighborhood of Beersheba; § yet Hebron ever had for him a superior at- 
traction. Here he was living when his wife Sarah died, and here he pur- 
chased the only ground he seems ever to have owned—the burial-field of 
Machpelah—where, in time, his songs Isaac and Ishmael met to lay his 
body beside that of his wife, and where, in turn, Isaac and Rebekah, Jacob 
and Leah, found their last earthly resting-place.| 

* Gen. xiii. 18. 7 + Ib. xiv. { Ib. xviii., xix. 

§ Beersheba, so named for its well, is about twenty-five miles southwest from Hebron, on the 
border of thedesert. Not only did Abraham live much in the region of Beersheba, but it ap- 
pears to have been the favorite abode of Isaac (Gen. xxvi. 38). Here the latter was living when 
Jacob went forth to Padan Aram (Ib. xxviii. 10). Jacob halted at Beersheba when on his way 
to Egypt (Ib. xlvi. 1). Beersheba was regarded as on the extreme southern limit of the country, 


as Dan was on its northern limit (Judges xx. 1). 


] Gen. xxiii—xxv. 9. 
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Yes; although Isaac appears to have lived at a little distance from 
Hebron the greater part of his life, yet in his old age he is found near the 
family burial-place; and, at his death, the rival sons Jacob and Esau, like 
Isaac and Ishmael in the case of Abraham, meet at Machpelah, laying their 
father, probably in fulfilment of his dying request, in the family vault 
beside his parents.* 

And while Jacob, returning from his exile in Padan Aram, with his 
wives and children and cattle, lingered first at Shechem, and then by 
divine direction went to Bethel, we learn that he afterward made Hebron 
his home, and remained there, even when his sons and his flocks were 
absent at Shechem and Dothan. + In his advancing age, the graves of his 
fathers had for him a resistless charm. 

And, although still later in life he was induced, amidst many misgiv- 
ings and heart-faintings, to follow his son Joseph into Egypt, yet, as he 
drew near to death in that new land of exile, his heart yearned for the hal- 
lowed burial-place at Hebron. Hisvery last recorded words are a pathetic 

charge to his sons, gathered at his bedside for his blessing, to bury him in 
that sacred spot: “ And he charged them and said unto them, I am to be 
gathered unto my people: bury me with my fathers in the cave that is in 
the field of Ephron the Hittite, in the cave that is in the field of Machpe- 
lah, whichis before Mamre, in the land of Canaan, which Abraham bought 
with the field of Ephron the Hittite for a possession of a burying-place. 
There they buried Abraham and Sarah his wife; there they buried Isaac 
and Rebekah his wife; and there I buried Leah.” + 

And, in obedience to this dying request, as the narrative proceeds to 
inform us, the body of Jacob, after the process of embalming it had been 
completed by the Egyptian physicians, was carried in solemn’ state, and 
with sore lamentations, to Hebron. 


* Gen. xxxv. 27-29, + Ib. xxxvii. 14, tIb. xlix. 29-81. 
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That must have been a strange day to the peaceful Hittites inhabiting - 
this region, when along this very valley, upon whose slope I am supposing 
you to be sitting with me, was seen sweeping that stately funeral proces- 
sion from Egypt, “ chariots and horsemen,” and “a very great company,” 
Joseph at the head, Egypt’s famous viceroy, and with him “all the ser- 
vants of Pharaoh, the elders of his house, and all the elders of the land of 
Egypt, and all the house of Joseph, and his brethren and his father’s 
house.” * 

_ From our position, we have a good view of the principal portion of the 
town rising on the opposite side from the pools in the valley. Well, in 
the very midst of the town, half way from one of the pools to the upper- 
most row of houses, we see a long and high wall overtopping the houses, 
with a minaret at each end. And this wall, as we readily conjecture, and 
as our guide-book informs us, is that of the celebrated Hardm, or holy 
place, which encloses the mosque built over the undoubted cave of Mach- 
pelah. 

No ancient site in Palestine is more satisfactorily identified than this 
by historic landmarks and credible uninterrupted traditions. Jews, Chris- 
tians, and Moslems, alike venerate the place; but with extremest jealousy 
the Moslem possessors guard the entrance, even of the outer enclosure, 
against the foot of any except the true believer. By means of studied and 


skilful diplomacy, entrance was a few years since obtained for the Prince 


* Gen. 1. 7-14: “The threshing-floor of Atad,” named by the Canaanites ‘ Abel-Mizraim,” 
because of the great mourning for Jacob made by the company from Egypt (Gen. 1. 10, 11), is con- 
nected by Jerome, as some think, with Beth-hogla, which appears to have been near the northern 
end of the Dead Sea. (Josh. xv. 6). Hence it has been inferred that the funeral procession from 
Egypt to Hebron made a great circuit through the region east of the Dead Sea, crossing the Jor- 
dan westward and» marching thence southward to Hebron. It may well be questioned whether 
the doubtful statement and authority of Jerome should be received, when it leads to so improba- 
ble an inference. The threshing-floor of Atad was, indeed, “beyond Jordan,” but that may mean 
—from the position of the writer—west of the Jordan, as in Deut. iii. 25. 


. 
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of Wales, on his tour through Palestine, with a few attendants; yet these 
were by no means permitted to descend to the cave below the mosque— 
the real burial-place—but were obliged to content themselves with a sight 
of the cenotaphs of the patriarchs, which are placed on the main floor of 
the mosque. The Moslems appear to regard the buried patriarchs as in a 
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state of suspended animation, from which they are liable to be aroused by 
unwelcome intrusion, and the Moslem guardians of the place, on the decal 

sion of the prince’s visit, opened the doors of the sacred enclosures only , 
with many groanings of distress and fear, and with many deprecations of 


patriarchal displeasure.* 


* See note to vol. i. of Stanley’s “ Jewish Church.” 
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- Were permission granted to descend to the real eave, it is not probable 
that any human remains would be found there, except possibly the mum- 
mied body of Jacob. And it is wholly within the limits of possibility that, 
swathed in its balsamed cerements, the mummied body of the father of 
Joseph may even now be lying there, in the precise condition in which it 


was deposited by his devoted son. 


4 


REPRESENTATION OF PRIESTLY MUMMY. 


Of course from our position opposite Hebron we often look upon the 
walls of the Haram, bringing the view as near as possible by means of our 
glasses. Before we leave the region, we must take a turn through the old 
town, approach as closely as possible to the door of the sacred enclosure, 
and see, in the immense bevelled stones of the wall, the evidence of its 
high antiquity. For many ages the structure was known as “ Abraham’s 
Castle,” * and even to-day the Moslem name of the whole town is one 
which connects it with Abraham—the name ZZ Khalil, or “ The Friend ” 
—in allusion to the patriarch’s scriptural designation of “The Friend of 


God.” ¢ 


But there are other scriptural occurrences connected with Hebron 


which we must not fail to observe. 


* Ritter regards a ruined citadel on the opposite side of the valley from the Haram, and far- 
ther north, as the castle of Abraham. 4 

+ Another traditional association of the patriarch with the region of Hebron is found in an ex- 
tensive ruin two or three miles north of the town, which from time immemorial has been known as 
“ Abraham’s House,” and which is thought by many to be the true-site of the oak-grove of Mamre. 
Our party visited it, late in the afternoon of our day at Hebron, finding it in the midst of wheat- 
fields, a few hundred yards to the east of the main northern road, and about half way between 
Hebron and our night’s camping-place by the fountain of Halhul. (See Joshua xv. 58.) 
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And first, Hebron is particularly mentioned in connection with the 
mission of the spies sent out by Moses through the land, when the Israel- 
ites in their desert-wandering had reached the southern border of Canaan. 
These spies, ascending from the south, came to Hebron. And it was, no 
doubt, at Hebron that they found, in greatest numbers, the gigantic 
Anakim ; since, according to the history, Arba—the person from whom 
Hebron received its temporary name Kirjath Arba, or City of Arba—was 
the father of Anak, and was specially revered by the Anakim. Here, too, 
in the valley of Eshcol, or “the brook Eshcol,” these spies found the huge 
grape-clusters which betokened to them the great fertility of the land.* 

The race of the Anakim has disappeared from Hebron; but of the 
present adaptedness of the valley of Eshcol to grape-culture we have every 
evidence. Such, indeed, is the vigor of the vines of Eshcol, that slips from 
them, transferred to distant lands and strange soils, become the parents of 
enormous grape-clusters., A recent writer tells of a vine of Eshcol ina 
grapery at Cleveland, Ohio, on which he saw two clusters, not yet ripe, 
each two and a half feet long, and estimated at a weight of from six to 
eight pounds.+ 

It will be remembered that one of the two spies, who reported favor- 
ably of the land against the other ten, was Caleb, the representative of the 
tribe of Judah. And he, it seems, had been particularly impressed with 
the desirableness of Hebron, and the region about it, as a place of abode. 
Accordingly, forty years after, when the Israelites had completed the 
general conquest of the country, old Caleb, still living, according to God’s 
good promise to him, and still as undaunted as ever in view of the gigantic 
Anakim, entreats of his old companion, Joshua, permission to drive out 
the Anakim from around Hebron, and take their possessions for his por- 
tion. ¢ 


* Num. xiii.; Joshua xiv. 15, + Rev. Mr. Randall. t Josh. xiy. 
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Probably this task would have been too great for the old man, even 
with all his courage, and with the assistance which his family and tribe 
might render. him, had not the power of the Hebronites been broken in 
that campaign of Joshua inaugurated at Gibeon and Beth-horon. But 
Joshua having then captured and executed the King of Hebron, one of the 
confederate Amorites, and having smitten the city and its dependencies, 
Caleb succeeded in overcoming and expelling the returned fugitives now 
again in possession. And accordingly Hebron became. the portion of 
Caleb, and the region around it the possession of the great tribe of Judah 
to which he belonged. © 

The next we read of Hebron, it is constituted one of the six cities of 
refuge. The law of blood-revenge, which, before the time of Moses, bade 
the relatives of a murdered man take instant vengeance on his murderer, 
was, by the great Hebrew lawgiver, restrained and regulated. Six cities 
in Palestine were designated, to any of which the manslayer might flee, 
and into which the avenger of blood might not pursue him. Availing 
himself of the refuge thus afforded, the manslayer secured for himéelf a 
regular trial, and, upon the homicide being proved accidental, was ac- 
quitted. 

These cities were chosen from all parts of the land, so that some one of 
them would be near to any scene of blood. The highways to the cities— 
so we are told—were prepared to facilitate the flight of the manslayer, and 
sign-boards were erected at intervals along them, with directing letters so 
large that he who ran might read. Now, three of the cities designated for 
refuge were on the east side of the Jordan, and three were on the west side. 
And, of those on the west side, Hebron was one. “They appointed,” it 
is said, “Kadesh in Galilee, in Mount Naphtali”—to the north—“and 
Shechem in Mount Ephraim ”—in the middle of the country—“ and 
Kirjath Arba, which is Hebron, in the mountain of Judah”—on the 
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south.* No doubt, then, along these valleys leading to Hebron from the 
north and the south might often have been seen, through the ages of 
Israel’s history, the manslayer in full flight, with the avenger of blood 
upon his heels; he faint with fatigue and fright, yet cheered as he caught 
sight of the city of refuge, and then exulting as he leaped within its gates 
standing open night and day. . 

After this, Hebron rises to renewed historic prominence in connection | 
with King David. David belonged to the tribe of Judah, and, during the 
time of his being persecuted by Saul, frequented the south eountry ; roam- 
ing the wilds that border the Dead Sea, on the one side, or dwelling in the 
towns of Philistia, under the protection of Saul’s enemies, on the other 
side. He was in Ziklag, a town just within the territory of the Philis- 
tines, to the northwest of Hebron, when tidings reached him of the death 
of Saul and Jonathan ; and, in obedience to the divine oracle, he at once 
moved to Hebron. Promptly the people of Judah gathered about him 
and proclaimed him their king. And, for seven years and a half, the 
throne of David continued here, in the city and beside the sepulchre of ° 
the patriarchs.t+ 

From here were sent forth the armies of David, under Joab, to fight 
with Ishbosheth, the son of Saul, who, aided by the warlike Abner, his 
uncle, sought from the north to maintain himself as king. Here, by-and- 
by, came Abner, with offers of capitulation, that the kingdom might “be 
translated from the house of Saul, and that the throne of David might be 
set up over Israel and over Judah from Dan even unto Beersheba.” Near 
here Abner was treacherously slain by Joab, and in Hebron he was hon- 
orably buried by David, who mourned for him in funereal songs. Here, 
too, came the murderers of Ishbosheth, David’s rival, bringing the head of 


their victim, and doubtless expecting a munificent reward; but David, 


* Josh, xx. 7 + 2 Sam. i, 1, ii, 1-4. 
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having ordered his young men to slay them, hung up their bodies over the 
pool in Hebron—probably one of the two pools which we now see in the 
valley fronting the town—while he buried the head of Ishbosheth in the 
same sepulchre with Abner.* 

And now Hebron. witnessed. a wondrous and joyful spectacle. The 
nation, wearied with war and persuaded toward David, not only send 
their elders, but in counted thousands and ten thousands come themselves, 
to crown him king over the whole country. The choice men, not only of 
thé neighboring tribes of Simeon and Benjamin and Ephraim, but also of 
the tribes beyond the Jordan, and of Issachar in the plain of Esdraelon, 
and of the three tribes still farther north—all flock to Hebron, bringing 
“bread and meat, meal-cakes of figs and bunches of raisins, and wine and 


» “on asses and on camels and on 


oil and oxen and sheep abundantly ; 
mules and on oxen.” This valley before Hebron and these hills surround- 
ing it were doubtless covered with the joyful multitudes keeping the cor- 
onation festival and celebrating the praises of the new king of the united 
country.t 

While after this the Scripture notices of Hebron are but few, they are 
such as to show its importance; Absalom making it the headquarters of 
his formidable rebellion against his father, and Rehoboam, son of Solomon, 
fortifying it for the defence of his southern frontier.{ Being rebuilt after 
the captivity, it fell for a time into the hands of the desert Edomites, but 
was rescued from them by Judas Maccabeus. Late in the history of the 
Roman and Jewish wars, it witnessed a spectacle of sorrow and shame to 
the Jews. The venerated oak of Abraham had become a central point for 
traffic. The fairs held here gathered the merchants of surrounding and 


far-distant regions, And here, on the very spot hallowed as the favorite 


* 2 Sam. iii., iv. 
+ 2 Sam. v. 1-8; 1 Chron. xii. 23-40. + 2 Sam. xv. 10; 2 Chron. xi. 10. 
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residence of their great progenitor, thousands of Jewish captives were 
brought and sold into slavery. In the time of the Crusades, Hebron was 
made a bishop’s see, and a church was built over the cave of Machpelah, 
within the Hardm enclosure; but the Moslems, having soon regained their 
lost possession, retain it until to-day; the church of the crusaders now 
doing duty as a mosque of the Mohammedans. 

Amidst the many associations which gather upon Hebron, those be- 
longing to the story of the patriarchs, and especially to the life of Abra- 
ham, are by far the most marked and the most engaging. Should any of 
you visit the old city, your minds would doubtless be filled the while with 
thoughts of the Father of the Faithful, whose pilgrim-goings in the land 
of promise were chiefly around this place, and whose tented abode on its 
soil was most frequently beneath the oak of Mamre. 

Along with these thoughts, it is impossible not to have an impression 
of the venerable antiquity of the objects with which they are connected. 
The most ancient well-ascertained date in secular history does not ap- 
proach the time of Abraham. Moses, who wrote of Abraham, lived one 
thousand years before Herodotus, the father of secular history. No known 
work of man remains on earth more ancient than the period of the patri- 
archs, except possibly the great pyramids of Egypt. And as forty cen- 
turies looked down from the pyramids on the armies of Napoleon, so al- 
most as many centuries greet the traveller in Palestine from the hill-side 
of Machpelah and the heights of Hebron. 

But how different is the antiquity of the pyramids from that of Mach- 
pelah! The one is the antiquity of the centuries, the other that of the 
ages. Like the Sphinx beside it, great Cheops maintains its stony calm- 
ness, provoking speculation, yet resolutely withholding its secrets. We 
are only awed and bafiled in the presence of the mighty pyramids. At 
Machpelah and about Hebron, our hearts are moved to sympathy, to rev- 
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erence, to holy awe, as in the presence of that which was human, that 
which was religious, that which was godlike. At Hebron, it is an ancient 
man who moves before us, yet a hero of religious faith, taking the first 
rank amongst such heroes, still challenging the world for a peer after the 
lapse of nearly four thousand years. 

At Hebron our thoughts are of him who at the call of God came forth 
from his own country and home, not knowing whither he went; of him 
who received in implicit confidence the assurance of a countless progeny, 
when as yet he had no child; of him who hesitated not to lay on the altar 
of sacrifice the son of his old age, the very child of promise; of him, the 
friend of God, who solemnly covenanted with God in behalf of his poster- 
ity, trusting the beneficent promise that in his seed all the families of the 
earth should be blessed ; of him who, looking down the long vista of the 
future, rejoiced supremely in seeing the day of Christ; of him who was 
contented to possess but a burying-place in the land which had been 
promised him and to live an exile upon earth, in prospect of “a better 
country even a heavenly,” and of “a city which hath foundations, whose 
. builder and maker is God.” 

No wonder that the Hebrew hope of heaven was that of resting in 
Abraham’s bosom. And who that takes in the full story of Abraham’s 
life of loyal devotion to Jehovah, his Supreme Friend and Portion— 
whether or not he is permitted actually to visit the tomb of the patriarch 
in Hebron—who but joyfully accepts the assurance of the Saviour in be- 
half of the spiritual descendants of Abraham, and prays that it may be 
made to include himself: “ And many shall come from the east. and the 
west, and shall sit down with Abraham and Isaae and Jacob in the king- 


dom of heaven.” 


vol. 


THE DEAD SEA. — 


ye E’S first view of any world-renowned object will never be for- 
gotten. My first view of the Dead Sea was from the summit of 
the Mount of Olives. It was a quiet sunny afternoon, and the waters of 
the farther side of the upper sea were seen, as if within a few miles, a 
narrow sheet perfectly unrufiled and reflecting the deep blue of the over- 
arching sky. My last view was also from the same point—on the morn- 
ing of our finally leaving Jerusalem—when, the sun breaking over the 
hills of Moab, the waters of the sea, untouched by his beams, lay darkly 
sleeping in their deep bed. 7 

. In visiting the sea from Jerusalem, our party preferred to go, rather 
than come, by Bethlehem and the convent of Mar Saba, for the sake 
of more fully enjoying the views of the sea afforded on that road. .On our 
way to Bethlehem, as I have elsewhere noted, the prospect in the direction 
of the sea, over rolling hill-tops to the grand sea-wall of Moab, was most 
attractive ; the surface of the sea indeed not being visible, yet a steaming 
vapor rising from it which, when the sun shone upon it, appeared as a 
transparent veil swaying in air.* 3 

—_ Pursuing our way from Bethlehem toward the northern end of the sea, 
over billowy ridges and along deep tavines, the sea ever and anon met our 
gaze, sometimes stretching far to the right and permitting us to penetrate 


almost to its southern limit. As we advanced, however, a dark mass of 


* See ‘The Far East.” 
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thunder-clduds gathered’ over the southern end of the sea, and, speedily 
rolling round the eastern horizon and spreading far up the sky, discharged 
their contents as they went, greatly obstructing our view. Yet the rain 
had nearly ceased when we descended into the plain of the northwest 
coast, and came, through the tangle of shrubs and stunted bushes and over 
the salty clayey surface, to the water’s edge. We had dreaded the suffo- 
cating heat, which is so prominent a characteristic of this region, and 
which the week before had prostrated one of our tourist acquaintances ; 
but, the sky remaining overcast and a fresh breeze having risen, we were 
not uncomfortable even at noon, and, as the afternoon advanced, found our 
wrappings desirable. 

From our position at the northern end of the sea, the two ranges of 
flanking mountains appeared to rise with almost equal abruptness and to 
nearly an equal height. Our prospect southward did not extend to a great 
distance, for the rain and mist, yet glimpses were now and then had of 
what we supposed to be the northern shore of the peninsula, which far 
down the sea projects from the eastern coast. 

Although our visit occurred before the close of March, we found the 
surface of the sea considerably below high-water mark; a pebbly strand of 
some width intervening between the water’s edge and the line of dead 
trees left in the subsiding of the sea. 

The wind blowing freshly from the south, or over the entire length. of 
the sea, it might have been supposed, that the waves would run high. 
Such was not the case. Yet, while the waves were but small, they came 
with a leaden thump against the shore. This no doubt was due to the 
great specific gravity of the water, causing its movements to resemble in 
measure those of a mass of molten metal. Still, as the wind increased, the 
surface of the sea was seen sprinkled with “white caps” of crested foam, 
much as in the case of an ordinary body of water. 


ra 
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The plain of the Jordan rises very gradually from the northern shore, 
and the mountain-ranges which flank the sea appear to pursue the same 


lines and preserve the same character some distance northward along the 
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The Dead Sea is most frequently known in Scripture as “The Salt 
Sea.” Its Arabic name is “ Bahr Lut,” or Sea of Lot. As to extent, it 


measures about forty geographical miles in length and from five to nine in 
° , 
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width. As to geographical situation, it lies almost due north and south, 
along the eastern limit of Palestine; its northern end being in the latitude 
of Jerusalem, and its southern on the lower boundary of the country. 

The Dead Sea is doubtless the most remarkable body of water in ‘the 
world. Among its chief features of interest are: first, the extraordinary 


depression of the basin which it occupies—the surface of the sea being over 
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ale Frank Mountain. 2. Bethlehem. 3. Jerusalem. 


thirteen hundred feet below the level of the Mediterranean, and the bot- 
tom of the sea over thirteen hundred feet below the surface; secondly, the 
saltness and buoyancy 9f its water—the salt amounting to more than 

twenty-six pounds in every hundred of the water, and the buoyancy being 
"such that persons may sit or lie in the water with their heads high above 
the surface; thirdly, the fact that it has no outlet, and voids the water 
poured into it from all sides only by evaporation ; fourthly, its steaming 
atmosphere—due chiefly to its deep depression between high bluff shores 
and the consequent intense heat and rapid evaporation; fifthly, the wild 
and desolate character of these mountain shores; and sixthly, the general 
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absence of life in and around it—no living thing, save a few low and mi- 
nute organizations, inhabiting its waters, little verdure anywhere appearing - 
on its banks, and few haunts of beasts or abodes of men keeping station 
near its shores.’ 

The silence, the desolation, the stern sublimity, the dread mystery, 
which reign around and hang over this water, have long made it a recog- 
nized and appropriate image of death, and procured for it the name of 
“The Dead Sea.” Yet it ought to be observed that along with what is 
true and remarkable concerning this sea, have gone many superstitious 
fancies of men. Such, for example, is the alleged deadly pestilential char- 
acter of its atmosphere. Until recently it was the received opinion that 
birds attempting to fly over its waters would be suffocated in their noxious 
exhalations, and that men could not breathe its atmosphere, even for the 
shortest time, without peril. Yet birds do fly over it and men breathe its 
atmosphere without harm. I breathed the Dead Sea air, for hours to- 
gether, almost as fully as if I had been sailing on the waters. The smell 
of the atmosphere of the Dead Sea is not, in general, at all unpleasant ; 
and when those encamping on its shores have occasionally been annoyed 
by fetid breezes, they have not found these to be particularly noxious.* 
Yet, from the extreme heat, and probably also from the abundant evapo- 
‘ration, the atmosphere is unwholesome; strangers who remain long in it 
often being attacked with fever, and the natives living nearest its shores 
being sickly and effeminate. 

Another fancy, incorrect if not superstitious, makes the water of the 
sea as disagreeable to the sight as it is nauseous to the taste. Most people, 
whose impressions have not been corrected, seem to regard this water as 
an inky mixture, of which salt mud and pitchy slime are large ingredients. 


Such is far from being the case. Not only in the distance does the body 


"* See Lieutenant Lynch’s “Expedition.” 
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of water appear a beautiful sheet of green or blue, but close at hand it is 
transparently clear, showing, at the usual place for bathing, the pebbly 
bottom through several feet of depth. Yet the feeling of repugnance to 
the water is sometimes so strong as not to be overcome even by the sight 
of its beautiful clearness; and, of our party of five who visited the sea to- 
gether, three preferred not to bathe in it. | 

The impression of mysterious awe produced by the Dead Sea is height- 
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THE DEAD SEA.—VIEW FROM 7AIN JIDY (EN-GEDTI), LOOKING SOUTH, 


ened by what the Bible tells us of the terrible overthrow of the “ Cities of 
the Plain;” the catastrophe universally associated with this sea. This ° 
being the earliest and most memorable connection of the sea with history, 
let us proceed at once to consider it. 
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Shall we believe, then, that the Dead Sea had no existence until the 


occurrence of this catastrophe, and that the sea was formed in connection 


with it? Such, perhaps, is the popular impression. Yet the ground for 


THE DEAD SEA.—VIEW FROM THE HEIGHTS BEHIND SEBBEH (MASADA), SHOWING THE WIDE BEACH 
ON THE WESTERN SIDE OF THE LAKE, AND THE TONGUE-SHAPED PENINSULA, — 


this impression is very slender,* and modern investigation has shown it 
to be, in all probability, incorrect. What became of the waters of the 


Jordan, if formerly there was no such body of water as the Dead Sea, 


* The only passage of Scripture which seems specially liable to produce this impression is 
found in Gen. xiv. 8: “ All these were joined together in the vale of Siddim, which is the salt sea.” 
Mr. Grove and others—see Smith’s Dictionary—insist that this is decisive upon the point that the 
Scripture writers regarded the battle-field of the kings as having been subsequently occupied by 
the Dead Sea. It is entirely natural, however, to consider the passage as a statement of the fact 
that the two names “ Vale of Siddim ” and “Salt Sea” were given to the same general region. Jo- 
sephus, it is true, declares that: the “vale called the Slimepits” became, with the destruction of 
Sodom, “the Lake Asphaltites;” yet this only shows that the popular impression was the same in 
his time that it is now. 
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with its large evaporating surface? The opinion was for a time enter- 
tained that the Jordan formerly flowed on through the deep chasm known 
to extend from the south end of the Dead Sea to the head. of the eastern 
arm of the Red Sea. Modern discovery has proved this opinion unten- 
able, and at the same time has shown the impossibility of a subterranean 
communication between the Dead Sea and the Red Sea, by which the 
waters of the former might discharge themselves into those of the latter. 
The depression of the Dead Sea basin and the whole Jordan Valley has 
been ascertained to be such that, were a passage opened, the waters of the 
Red Sea would come pouring in, filling up the principal portion of the 
Jordan Valley to the depth of many hundred feet, and extending north- 
ward to the base of Mount Hermon.* 
‘During the present geological era, it would seem that the Dead Sea and 
the River Jordan must have existed together and préserved toward each 
other the same relations which exist at present. Indeed, it is not easy to 
perceive how the opinion of Dr.. Robinson and others can be maintained, 
that the Dead Sea was formerly much smaller than it now is. The ‘north- 
ern portion of the sea is known to be immensely deeper than the southern. 
The former is many hundred feet deep, in its every part, while the latter 
measures but a few feet in depth, and becomes in summer a broad lagoon, 
so shallow as in places to be fordable. And, according to the conjecture 
of many Biblical scholars, this shallow portion is of: modern formation. 


* The opinion is not without plausibility, that the Jordan Valley was once an extension of the 
eastern arm of the Red Sea, and that the elevation of the land between the Dead Sea and’ the Red 
Sea, separating the waters on the north from those on the south, was, geologically speaking, ‘of 
comparatively modern occurrence. It is easy to see that the waters on the north, if thus separated, 
would gradually have subsided and shrunk by evaporation, until they reached their present position 
and dimensions in the Dead Sea. The extreme saltness of the waters of that sea would also be 
thus accounted for. Yet Ritter, after a careful examination of the geology of the region to the 
south of the sea, decides against this opinion, and accounts for the saltness of the waters from 
local causes.—(See Rirrer’s Palestine.) 
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Once it was, as they think, a fertile plain. It was, indeed, the land of 
Sodom and. Gomorrah, and the other wicked cities which were overthrown. 
By volcanic action, either the plain here sank down, or else the bottom of 
the deep sea adjacent was upheaved, so as to produce an overflow on the 
plain, a submerging of the guilty cities, and a permanent extension of the 
sea, 

This conjecture may possibly be correct ; yet against it we have the ob- 
vious fact that the extent of evaporating surface in the Dead Sea must bear 
an exact ratio to the amount of water discharged into the sea by the Jor- 
dan and other streams. The surface diminished, the amount of evapora-, 
tion would be insufficient to carry off the incoming waters, and the sea 
would rise and overflow the adjacent land, until a sufficient evaporating 
surface was secured. Or, the surface increased, just the reverse effect 
would follow, leading to the same result. If, then, we suppose the south- 
ern portion of the sea to have once been dry land, which became suddenly 


and permanently overflowed, we must also suppose that just the sare 
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extent of surface elsewhere, before covered by water, at the same time 
emerged and became dry land. This result has not,I believe, been pro- 
vided for in speculations on the subject. It may possibly be true, accord- 
ing to the necessities of this hypothesis, that, prior to the destruction of 
the cities of the plain, the sea extended northward beyond its present 
limits twelve or fifteen, miles, covering the plain of Jericho; yet this is not 
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the general impression, and ill accords with the narrative which repre- 
sents Lot as looking from Bethel eastward, and seeing, in the valley below, 
not a body of water, but a well-watered plain. | 

The simple reading of the Scripture narrative just referred to ck the 
impression that the doomed cities of the plain lay to the north of the Dead 
Sea, instead of the south.* From the heights of Bethel, Lot “ beheld all 
the plain of Jordan, that it was well watered everywhere, before the Lord 
destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, even as the garden of the Lord, like the 
land of Egypt, as thou comest unto Zoar.” ‘And “Lot chose him all the 
plain of Jordan, and dwelled in the cities of the plain, and pitched his 
tent toward Sodom.” + The portion of the plain opposite Bethel is north ; 
of the sea. Still the supposition is not improbable that Lot, having en- 
tered on this portion of the plain, was gradually drawn southward, until 
from time to time pitching his tent “¢oward Sodom,” he at length came to 
that city, made the acquaintance of its people, married into one of their fam- 
ilies, and at last became identified in condition with their general fortune. 

A strong argument in favor of the opinion that the guilty cities of the 
plain lay about the southern end of the Dead Sea, is the probable situation 
of the little city of Zoar in that neighborhood. This city, to which Lot 
escaped from Sodom, and which was spared the calamity befalling its 
sister cities for Lot’s sake, is expressly said to have been near Sodom. 
Now, when Moses, standing on the summit of Pisgah, surveyed the land 
of promise, the wide prospect opening to actual vision, and as suggested 
by this to the imagination, is represented as being bounded on the south 


by Zoar. This is entirely natural, supposing that Zoar was at the southern 


* The arguments of Mr. Grove and Mr. Tristram, by which they would fix the site of the guilty 
‘cities north of the Dead Sea, have been ably controverted by the Rev. Dr. S. Wolcott, in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra for January, 1868. 

+ Gen. xiii, 10-12, 
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end of the Dead Sea, but would not have been at all natural supposing 
that Zoar was in the valley of the Jordan north of the sea. Other Scrip- 
ture notices of this city imply the same thing, as also do the frequent notes 
of secular writers; the place being well known and of considerable impor- 
tance down through the times of Josephus, of Eusebius, of Jerome, even 
till the Crusades.* 

Sodom and Gomorrah were overthrown, according to the sacred record, 
by a shower of sulphurous fire.t The catastrophe is described as sudden, 
as extensive, and as overwhelming. The suddenness is intimated in the 
narrative by the word “then,” in reference to the entrance of Lot into 
Zoar—* then the Lord rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone 
_and fire.” It is also implied in the urgent command previously laid upon ° 
Lot: “Escape for thy life; look not behind thee, neither stay thou in all 
the plain: escape to the mountain lest thou be consumed ;” as also in the 
fact that none of the guilty inhabitants of the cities escaped. The exten- 
stveness of the catastrophe is implied in what Abraham beheld, when, early 
the next morning, he looked toward Sodom from one of the eminences 
about Hebron. At the distance of more than thirty miles from the prob- 
able site of Sodom, he saw the smoke of the whole country of the plain 
going up “as the smoke of a furnace.” The overwhelming destruction 
produced is set forth in language which enumerates the cities themselves, 
their inhabitants, the whole surrounding region, and all the rich verdure , 
with which the country had been previously clothed. Itis said that “ God 
overthrew those cities, and all the plain, and all the inhabitants of the 


cities, and that which grew upon the ground.” 


* The supposition of Mr. Grove that there were two towns named Zoar, the one to the south of 
the Dead Sea, the other to the north, is wholly gratuitous and improbable. 

+ With Sodom, Gomorrah, and Zoar, the Scriptures associate Admah and Zeboim. These last 
were involved in the catastrophe which overthrew the former (Deut. xxix. 23; Hos. xi. 8.) 
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Nothing, however, be it observed, is intimated in the narrative of the 
presence of water in the catastrophe, nor of. the plain being submerged. 
Fire is the great agent, not water; and the effect is to scorch and blast 
the ground—to turn its previous fertility to barrenness—to desolate the 
country, not to sink it out of sight, or cover it over. In agreement with 
- this are all subsequent Scripture notices of the event. Moses, the historian 
of the catastrophe, thus again writes: “ And that the whole land thereof is 
brimstone, and salt, and burning, that it is not sown, nor beareth, nor any 
grass groweth therein, like the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah.” The 
prophets illustrate the desolation of Edom and of Babylon by the fate of 
the cities of the plain, saying, “The wild beasts of the desert shall lie 
’ there, and their houses shall be full of doleful creatures,” and “no man 
shall abide there, neither shall a son of man dwell in it.” An apostle 
speaks of God’s “turning the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah into ashes.” * 

The overthrow of the cities of the plain is commonly regarded as a 
signal miracle. Yet, while a memorable display of God’s mighty and 
vengeful power, it was accomplished, like the passage of the Red. Sea at, 
the Exodus, through natural means and agencies supernaturally used. 
There is no need of our supposing that the fiery sulphur of the destructive 
storm was created at the moment. The magazine of divine vengeance 
~ had*doubtless been accumulating its treasures for ages, though the time for 
its explosion was fixed to suit God’s moral purpose, and the whole catas- 
trophe was directed and regulated by His hand. And the fact that the 
miracle is of this sort enhances its interest; for it thus has a witness for 
its actual occurrence, even to this day, in the abiding natural features of 
the scene of the alleged occurrence. Just as the near presence of Vesu- 
vius, blackened with lava-fields, now bears testimony to all that history 


narrates of the overthrow of cities and districts of country around the bay 


* Deut, xxix. 88; Is, xiii. 19; Jer. xlix.18, 1. 40; 2 Pet. ii. 6, 


s 
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of Naples—even apart from the actual discovery of the ruins of Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii—so the natural features of the region of the Dead Sea 

_ bear testimony to the truth of the Bible narrative concerning the over- 
throw of the cities of the plain. And, so far as I am aware, nowhere else 
in the world can a region be, found whose characteristics so completely 
answer to the wonderful recorded occurrence. 

In the first place, the region is volcanic. Not only has it witnessed 
fiery. eruptions in past geologic ages, but earthquakes are of frequent occur- 
rence in modern times, and hot springs near its shores still pour forth 
their steaming waters. In,the next place, sulphur abounds, and is seen by 
the traveller in lumps on the sea-side. Then, diéwmen is so abundant as, 
under the name of asphaltum, to have given the sea one of its historic 
names, “Lake Asphaltites.” And history informs us that after earth- 
quakes vast quantities of this pitchy substance come to the surface of the 
sea, down about its southern end, and are drifted ashore. A great amount 
of bitumen, hardened by exposure to the air, was obtained by the natives 
in 1834 and 1837, after the earthquakes of those years, and wa’ carried off 
and sold in the bazaars of Jerusalem and Damascus. I picked up small 
bits of bitumen, even from the northern shore of the sea, where it is least 

“abundant, and where the ground is often gone over by both natives and 
tourists for the interesting product. Then, further, salt is the yet more 
characteristic feature of the sea and its surroundings; its waters being in- 
tensely saline, all objects in its neighborhood being incrusted with salt, 
and a whole mountain-ridge on its southwestern shore being made up of 
rock-salt. 

Well, consulting the Scripture narrative, we find that the prominent 
features are: first, the fiery torrent which descended on the plain—volcanic - 
fire, as we may think, from an earthquake and explosion in the neighbor- 


hood; secondly, this fire of a swlphwrous sort, “fire and brimstone,” or, 
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the explosion.carrying’ with it sulphurous masses, just as do those of Vesu- 
vius at the present day; thirdly, the “Vale of Siddim,” the seat of the 
cities of the plain, “ full of sléme-pits,” or, as on all hands is agreed, wells | 
of bétwmen ; and fourthly, Lot’s wife, by looking behind her and delaying, 
overtaken by the catastrophe, suffocated in the shower, and covered with 
an incrustation of salt, or, in the language of the record, becoming “a 
pillar of salt.” 

Apart from all superstitions fancies, and notwithstanding the difficulty 
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RABBAH OF THE OHILDREN OF AMMON. 


of ascertaining the precise situation of the cities of the plain, every 
thoughtful visitor to the Dead Sea must be deeply impressed with the 
exact congruity subsisting between the great distinguishing features of the: 
scene presented and the chief characteristics of the Bible narrative.* 


* The opinion that the Vale of Siddim was at the southern end of the Dead Sea, and becane 
permanently overflowed so as to bring the southern shore of the sea into proximity to the salt hills 
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The further Scripture associations of the Dead Sea now demand atten- 
tion. These, however, are not so numerous as at first might have been 
imagined. Indeed, this sea is seldom mentioned in the Old Testament, 
except in designating the boundaries of the Israelitish tribes, while, in the 
New Testament, it is not mentioned at all. Yet the districts of coun- 
try bordering the sea, on both the east and the west, often appear in the 
history, and afford some interesting associations. The mountain valleys 
on the east were inhabited chiefly by the descendants of the two sons of 
Lot, Moab and Ammon; while south of the sea, the Edomites, or descend- 
ants of Esau, had their home. In the time of Moses, the Amorites had 
pushed back the descendants of Lot eastward and southward, seating them- 
selves along the upper border of the sea and the hill-country of the lower 
Jordan. ‘These, under their king Sihon, were conquered by the Israelites, 
their territory falling to the tribe of Reuben.* : 

A rapid circuit of the sea in imagination will greatly facilitate our un- 
derstanding of Scripture associations. Beginning on the north, and follow- 
ing the east coast southward ten miles, we come to a’ break in the lofty 
coast-range of mountains, through which, at the bottom of a deep ravine, a 
streamlet flows into the sea. Among the rocks a little way up this ravine 
are the celebrated hot springs of Callirrhoé, probably the “ En-eglaim ” of 
Scripture, where, as Josephus twice narrates, Herod the Great, shortly 


of Jebel Usdom, is encouraged, not only by the rising to the surface of the sea in that quarter of 
immense quantities of bitumen as if from “slime-pits” below, but also by the fact that, prior to 
the overthrow of the guilty cities, the plain of Zoar is represented as being of garden-like fertility, 
like the Nile Valley (Gen. xiii. 10), whereas, after that event, the land is pictured as a salt and 
barren land. This would indicate that the waters of the lake, from having been comparatively 
fresh, became suddenly salt; a change which would naturally result from their being brought to 
wash the salt shores which now bound the sea on the south. . 

* Josh. xiii. 15-21. Heshbon, the principal city of these Amorites, was in the latitude of the 
northern end of the Dead Sea, about twenty miles east of the Jordan. It is frequently mentioned 
by the prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah, in their denunciations of Moab. 
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before his death, sought in vain for relief from his horribly loathsome dis- 
ease. Perched on one side of this ravine was the fortress of Macheerus, in 
which probably John the Baptist was first confined and then beheaded by 
Herod the Tetrarch. 

Going southward ten miles farther, or nearly to the half-way point be- 
tween the northern and southern end of the sea, we reach a wider breach 
in the mountains, through which flows the river Arnon, frequently men-. 
tioned in the history. South of this was the country of Moab, the tribe of 
Reuben having the river as its southern boundary.* Twelve miles farther 
south is still another valley, near the opening of which on the sea was the 
probable site of Zoar; while some distance up the valley, on a lofty 
height, visible from the far-distant monastery at Bethlehem, is the old 
town of Kerak, commonly supposed to be the same with “ Kir-Moab,” the 
ancient capital of the country. + , 

Following southward still, and then westward along the southern end 
of the sea, the hills retire in every direction, leaving wide marshes and 
mud-flats to border the shallow water. During the summer, when, from 
the great heat, the inflow of water is diminished and evaporation is in- 
creased, the sea here recedes to the distance of several miles, returning again 
to its former limits when winter reverses these conditions. In passing the 
southern end of the sea, we not only cross dry water-courses, but even— 
unless the warm season be far advanced—a strong running stream. The 
water thus flowing from the south, demonstrates the dip of the land tow- 
ard the sea from that as from every other direction. 

Immediately after leaving the southern extremity of the sea, we endoun- 

* Josh. xiii, 16. 
+ The city of Ar-Moab was of like importafice with Kir-Moab. (See Num, xxi. 28; Is. xv. 1.) 
Ar was north of Kir, half way to the Arnon. It also boré the name of Rabbah. It must not, 


however, under this name, be confounded with Rabbah of Ammon (2 Sam. xi. 1; Jer, xlix. 2). 


This lay far to the north and east of its namesake in Moab, nearly in the latitude of Bethel. 
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ter the salt mountain-ridge of Jebel Usdom, running some miles close along 
the southwest coast. This name seems an echo of the ancient Sodom. 
A few miles north from the farther end of this ridge, just where the north- 
west line of the coast changes to north, and the high plateau of “the wil- 
derness of Judah” comes down on the sea, is the lofty pyramidal hill on 
which was built the impregnable fortress of Masada, whose Jewish gar- 
rison, after the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, destroyed themselves 
rather than yield to the Romans.* 

And now, having turned fairly northward, the great wilderness of 
Judah is before us, stretching along the entire length of the Dead Sea, and 
reaching westward to the distance of ten or fifteen miles. Different por- 
tions of this wilderness have, in the Scriptures, their separate names. On 
the south is “the wilderness of Maon,” + and just to the north of it is “the 
wilderness of Ziph,” in both of which David was hunted by King Saul for 
his life. Then, farther north, is the still more famous “ wilderness of 
En-gedi,”. extending upward past the middle of the sea, and, according to 
some, as far as the gorge of the brook Kidron, ‘nd the present convent of 
Mar Saba. Here, more than anywhere else, David, in the time of his out- 
lawry, seems to have roamed. Here, in the numerous caves which, amidst 
the chalky limestone, open on the rocky ravines and mountain-sides, were 

‘his strongholds. + ; 

This region has, in modern times, been little explored, though more 


’ 


fully than that: of the eastern shore. For the same reason that outlaws in 


; 


* See Josephus. 

+ Somewhere in the borders of Maon and Ziph was Carmel, the home of Nabal (1 Sam. xxv. 2; 
Josh. xv. 55). This must not be confounded with Mount Carmel, far to the north. Not far from 
Carmel of Judah was Juttah (Josh. xv. 55). This is regarded by some as the “city of Judah,” in 
which Zacharias and Elizabeth, the parents of John the Baptist, had their home, where the Virgin 
Mary visited the latter (Luke i. 39, 40). Juttah was one hundred miles distant from Nazareth. 

$1 Sam. xxiii. 29, : 
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Bible times found it a congenial retreat, wild barbarians now roam it 
almost at will. The soil is too thin and the surface too rough to admit of 
successful tillage ; and the pastures are only sufficient for the flocks of a few. 
small wandering Arab tribes. In going from Bethlehem to the Dead Sea, 
by Mar Saba, a specimen of this wilderness came under our observation ; 
and a wilderness indeed did we find it—not indeed of forests, as our asso- 
ciations suggest, but an endless succession of barren mountain-ridges, 
separated by rocky chasms, as if the whole surface had been shattered by 
some terrible convulsion. 

Yet, we read.in Scripture of “the vineyards of En-gedi.” The spouse 
in the Canticles exclaims, “My beloved is unto me as a cluster of camphire 
in the vineyards of En-gedi.”* How can this be explained? Where was 
any possibility of vineyards in En-gedi? The word En-gedi means 
“Fountain of the Kid.” A copious fountain, even in the most barren 
desert, surrounds itself with a luxuriant vegetation. So no doubt did this 
En-gedi. But do we know of any such fountain in the wilderness of En- 
gedi? Certainly we do; and it is the most interesting spot in all the 
region. 7 

Looking down upon the Dead Sea from the west side, about midway 
between the two ends, or almost exactly opposite the mouth of the river, 
Arnon, is the fountain called by the natives Ain Jidy, meaning the same 
thing with En-gedi. It bursts from the rocks four hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, courses its way down amidst steep valleys which still 
show signs of ancient terraces—its banks lined with trees and various ver- 
dure—and, reaching the base of the declivity, crosses a fertile plain, almost 
half a mile wide, before reaching the sea. And this plain, so far as it is 
watered, shows to-day cultivated gardens. No wonder that this spot of 
life gave name to the desert of death about it, and that the wild goats of 


* Ch. i, 14. 
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the desert resorting to the waters of this fountain, the desert itself should 
be called the “ Wilderness of the Fountain of the Kid.” * 

The chief characteristics of the wilderness of Judah are maintained, 
even as far north as the road which leads down from Jerusalem to Jericho ; 
and this road is still the haunt of robbers, even as it was in the times 
of our Saviour and the parable of the Good Samaritan. 

Most of the Scripture associations of the countries around the Dead 
Sea pertain to the period of the Kings. David having been proclaimed 
king over the whole country, and having established himself securely at 
Jerusalem, entered upon a series of campaigns against his troublesome 
neighbors, and in time brought most of them into thorough subjection. 
The countries east and south of the Dead Sea, along with others, yielded 
to his power and became tributary to his government. But after David 
and Solomon, when schism had weakened the nation, the vassal countries 
began to throw off their yoke, and in time became so bold as to venture 
an invasion of the territory of their former oppressors. The record of the 
wars with the nations living in the vicinity of the Dead Sea involves many 
intelligible geographical references, and in the light of these sometimes 
becomes very graphic. 

For example, in the Books of the Chronicles occurs the story of an in- 
vasion of the kingdom of Judah, during the reign of King Jehoshaphat, by 
the three nations, Ammon, Moab, and Edom. This story is given with 
vivid picturesqueness and decided dramatic effect. Even with the recol- 
lection of only such geographical particulars as have just come under 
review, the scene rises impressively before us upon the simple reading of 


the narrative.t The chief points are as follows: 


* In the plain of En-gedi appears to have been situated the ancient city of palm-trees, Hazezon- 
Tamar (Gen. xiv. 7; 2 Chron, xx. 2). 
+ See 2 Chron. xx. 
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The invasion is concerted and begun with entire secrecy. . The army 
of Ammon marches southwardly into the country of Moab, where it is 
joined by the army of the Moabites; both start for the southern end of 
the Dead Sea, where they are joined by the Edomites from around Mount 
Seir; and the three armies combined pass up the western shore of the sea, 
until they reach the Fountain of the Kid. Thus far—their path having 
no doubt been along the sea-side, down under the beetling cliffs—they are 
unobserved by the inhabitants of the region inland, But coming to fertile, 
inhabited En-gedi, the intelligence of the invasion bursts upon the’people, 
creating the direst alarm, and speedily reaching Jerusalem. 

No wonder that King Jehoshaphat, dwelling in unsuspecting security, 
is greatly dismayed on the reception of this intelligence. The announce- 
ment to him is: “ There cometh a great multitude against thee from be- 
yond the sea on this side Syria; and behold they be in Hazazon-Tamar, 
which is En-gedi.” In his fear the king proclaims a fast, and the people 
out of all the cities of his kingdom having assembled at the Temple, the 
king, like Solomon at the dedication of the Temple, and with many of the 
very expressions employed on that memorable occasion, leads their suppli- 
cations. He then adds: “ And now, behold, the children of Ammon, and 
Moab, and Mount Seir, whom Thou wouldest not let Israel invade, when 
they came out of the land of Egypt, but they turned from them and de- 
stroyed them not; behold, I say, how they reward us, to come to cast us 
out of Thy possession, which Thou hast given us to inherit. Oh, our God, 
wilt Thou not judge them? for we have no might against this great com- 
pany that cometh against us; neither know we what to do; but our eyes 
are upon Thee.” 

While all Judah thus “stand before the Lord, with their little ones, 
their wives and their children,” the spirit of prophecy falls upon one of the 


Levites present, who in God’s name directs the movements of the king and 
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the people. He encourages them to go against the invading forces the 
next day, predicts just where they will find them, orders the mode of pro- 
ceeding against them, and promises a victory without fighting. 

In this prophetic utterance occurs a geographical reference particularly 
interesting. The prophet declares: “ Behold they come up by the cliff of 
Ziz.” From this it appears that the invaders had now left the plain of 
En-gedi, and the path along the sea-shore, and by a-mountain-pass were 
ascending to the high: plateau of the wilderness. .And modern travel 
teaches us that this movement was natural—was indeed necessary. They 
could not have marched farther by the sea-shore, if they had desired. Our 
countryman, Dr. Robinson, visiting Ain Jidy, expected to go thence north- 
avard along the strand; yet, having descended from the fountain to the sea, 
he was greatly disappointed on finding that north of the little plain of 
En-gedi the precipitous mountains close down upon the sea, leaving insufli- 
cient room for even a footpath, and was compelled to ascend the moun- 
tains again, by the cliff Ziz, just as did these invaders.* 

The narrative proceeds to inform us that the next day the king and his 
people went to meet the invaders by way of the wilderness of Tekoah— 
southeast from Bethlehem ; that the invaders, mistaking their own ambush- 
ments, destroyed one another; and that the king and his people, having 
enriched themselves with great spoils, returned to *Jerusalem and to the 
Temple with rejoicings and thanksgivings. 

A similar example is afforded by a narrative from the same period 
given in the Books of the Kings. It relates to a time apparently only a 
little later than the occurrence just spoken of, Jehoshaphat still being 
king of Judah. The king of Moab, who had been paying an enormous 
tribute to the king of Israel, resolved, on the death of Ahab, to be free. 


King Jehoram, son of Ahab, for the subjection of the rebellous king, in- 


* Bib. Res. ii. 209. + 2 Kings iii. 
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vites Jehoshaphat of Judah to join him in an invasion of Moab. Jehosha- 
phat very naturally, in view of the part which the Moabites had recently 
taken against him, consents; and advises that the invasion shall be made 
by way of the southern end of the Dead Sea;rather than the northern, 
although this will bring the army of Israel through the heart of his own 
kingdom. 

Having come upon the southern border of Moab, by a circuitous and 
weary march of seven days, in which they are joined by a force of the 
neighboring Edomites, they find themselves destitute of water. The re- 
gion through which they have advanced is that fiery desert bordering the 
Dead Sea on the south; and without water they must speedily perish.* 
Through the prophet Elisha, a miraculous supply is secured ; the water 
during the night flowing from the desert south-country of Edom, and in 
the morning filling the ditches prepared for it in the camp of the allies. 

Meanwhile the Moabites have gathered on their border to resist the 
invasion. On the morning of the miracle, beholding the ruddy sunlight 
reflected from the water amidst the enemy’s camp, and being sure from 
their knowledge of the country that water was not now to be found in that 
desert spot, they are confident that it is blood. The enemy’s army, they 
think, like their own shortly before, in the wilderness of En-gedi, has in 
the night been set upon mutual slaughter, and this is the blood of the mul- 
titude of the hostile host. They raise the ery, “Now, therefore, Moab, to 
the spoil,” and rush upon the camp. Quickly indeed are they undeceived. 
The allies rise upon them, beat them back, pursue them into their own 
country, and shut them up in Kir-haraseth, their capital city. Here they 
make heroic resistance; and when—although their country is destroyed, 
and their last hope of raising the siege is disappointed in a desperate fruit- 


* This is probably the “ Valley of Salt,” where David first (2 Sam. viii. 13), and Amaziah after 
him (2 K. xiv. 7), won important victories. = 
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less sally from the city—the king still gives token of his unbroken spirit 
by offering his eldest son, heir of the throne, as a burnt-offering on the 
wall, the allies, seemingly by general consent, abandon the siege and re- 
turn home. 

This lecture may suitably close with a reference to the last allusion to 
the Dead Sea found in the Scriptures. The passage records the vision of 
the holy waters seen by the prophet Ezekiel, yet the glowing prophetic 
description does not disdain to mention the humble names of geographical 
localities. 

The implication of’ ‘this vision is precisely such as to sanction a modern 
popular teaching derived suggestively from the same materials, All the 
sweet waters of the Jordan and its neighbor streams, forever pouring into 
the Dead Sea, do not materially or permanently abate its bitterness. The 
fact is often considered emblematical of the inefficiency of all merely 
natural agencies for the radical reformation of human character and the 
regeneration of the human race. Set before a depraved character your 
examples of truth and honor; inculcate upon it your lessons of right and 
justice; pour upon it the sweet influences of educated and refined society ; 
and what is the result? So, attempt without religion truly to civilize a 
barbarous race, and how will you succeed? Human character has its 
permanent qualities, like the bitter waters of the Dead Sea. All merely 
natural influences are utterly inoperative to change these qualities ; such 
influences being quickly exhaled, leaving the character as depraved as 
ever. 

The prophetic vision implying this truth teaches further, that the cor- 
rection of human depravity and the ultimate regeneration of the human 
race are to be expected from a power outside of humanity—from the 
source of Omnipotent Divinity. 

The prophet Ezekiel, dwelling in captivity by the river Chebar, saw in 
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vision, under the type of a restored and perfected Palestine, a regenerated 
world.* And in this vision, the waters of the Dead Sea became changed 
to sweetness and teemed with life. And how was this result seen to be 
accomplished ? Why, by the flowing into the sea of a great river, having 
its origin in the new sanctuary at Jerusalem. This river, which the 
prophet saw issuing from the threshold of the Temple eastward—its waters 
swelling and widening, until rising first to his knees, and then to his loins, 
they became at length too deep to walk in—this river went flowing down 
into the desert plain, through the wilderness of Judah—its banks lined 
with all “trees for meat,” bearing unfading leaves and perpetual fruits— 
and having passed the desert plain and emptied into the sea, the waters of 
the sea were thereby healed. And the prophet declares that the fishers 
shall stand upon the shore of the sea, “from En-gedi to En-eglaim,” or 
around its great northern basin, spreading their nets for the fish which 
now swarm the sweet waters. 

May we not accept this vision as truly prophetic? Has not the gospel 
of God proved its power to regenerate human character and to make 
desert spots of humanity “blossom as the rose?” And may we not expect 
that, when the time for the full accomplishment of God’s merciful purpose 
shall arrive, the stream of God’s salvation will be so augmented, that, in 
the fulness of its saving power, the Dead Sea of our corrupt humanity will 


be turned to sweet purity, and “the earth be filled with the glory of 
God?” 


* Ez. xlvii. 
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BETHLEHEM AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 


OING from Hebron and the Wilderness of Judah to Jerusalem, the 
‘only town of historic importance to be visited is Bethlehem, which 
therefore will next engage our attention. 

In the Holy Land, the objects of attractive interest are so numerous 
and so thickly sown over the country, that, wherever the visitor happens 
to be, he feels willing either to remain or to go forward; and going for- 
ward, he is hardly concerned as to the particular direction taken, being _ 
sure of profitable entertainment wherever he may go. To one who is. 
alive to the Scripture and other associations of the country, the interest of 
no one locality is speedily exhausted, and he goes from place to place, like 
a bee from flower to flower, draining none but sipping the nectar of many. 
One’s time commonly controls his movements. Certain localities must be 
visited, if possible, and he takes from one that he may give to another, 
until his round is finished and his time has expired. 

Yet few persons could probably remain long in the neighborhood of 
Bethlehem, without an irresistible desire to visit it. Even Jerusalem, 
supreme in attractive power, and inexhaustible in the multitude of its 
associations, fails, after a few days, to keep one’s thoughts from Bethlehem. 
Like those ancient wise men who came to Jerusalem, seeking the new- 
born King of the Jews, one feels that the birthplace of the Redeemer 
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invites him to leave for a time even the great capital city, that he may 
stand amidst its scenes. He seems to see—perhaps in dreams believes he 
sees a star hanging over the town of David, and he is not unwilling to 
place himself under its guidance and be led to Bethlehem. 

It is, however, worthy of mention just here, that attractive as Bethle- 
hem is to us—mainly as the Saviour’s birthplace—it appears never to 
have had any special attraction for the Saviour Himself. We never find 
Him visiting it from Jerusalem. Indeed, after the narrative of His birth 
and infancy, the place is only once mentioned in the New Testament. 
He was brought by His parents to Jerusalem, when forty days old— 
brought probably along the same road which travellers now take in pass- 
ing between the two places. Then, after the visit of the wise men,* He 
was removed from Bethlehem and His native country to the land of Egypt 
—the family going perhaps by way of Hebron, or possibly by the more 
direct routé to Gaza—and, so far as we are informed, His human eyes 
never again looked upon the place of His lowly birth. He could thus 
' “apparently have had no recollections of Bethlehem. Yet to us, no place, 
after Jerusalem, where He suffered and whence He ascended to heaven, is 
more sacred. 

By the map, Bethlehem is seen to be almost due south from Jerusalem. 
The distance is a little over five miles. There are no towns on the inter- 
vening road. Half way between, on a ridge crossing the road, stands 
the convent of Mar Elias, and within a mile and a half of Bethlehem is 
Rachel’s sepulchre by the roadside; besides which the traveller sees no 
buildings of any kind. Some distance to the southwest of Rachel’s sep- 
ulchre is the little town of Jala, perhaps the ancient Zelzah,+ which, as one 


* Some harmonists of the Gospels make the visit of the wise men precede the presentation in 
‘the Temple. The order above indicated seems preferable. 
+ Dr. Porter. See 1 Sam. x, 2. 
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descends the hill southward from Mar Elias, he is liable to mistake for 
Bethlehem. The town of David, and of the greater Son of David, always 
small, now contains a population estimated at three thousand souls, nearly 
all of whom are Christians. 


BETHLEHEM. 


As occupying the crest of a hill, Bethlehem may be regarded a repre- 
sentative Syrian town. No doubt this position was so commonly chosen— 
‘as with the towns of central Italy—for the greater security and the readier 
defence. 

2 Syrian towns resemble those of Italy in another respect; both being 
built of the similar gray stone of the country. But the towns of Italy 
show tall and massive houses, while the houses of Palestine are usually 
small and of a single story. In Italy, too, a luxuriance of verdure com- 
monly surrounds the town, or approaches it from the valleys beneath ; 
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while in Syria the hillsides are usually bare, giving the town a dreary 
appearance. 

Yet, so far as this latter particular is concerned, Bethlehem is a favor- 
able exception. Rightly was it named “ House,” or Town, “of Bread ;” 
and when it needed to. be distinguished from another Bethlehem, up in 
Zebulon, it could not have been more appropriately surnamed than by its 
more ancient designation, “ Ephratah,” or The Fruitful; since the valleys 
about it are luxuriant with olive-groves, vineyards, fig-orchards, and 
wheat-fields. 

The position of Bethlehem is more elevated than one naturally im- 
agines, who thinks of Jerusalem as crowning a lofty height; for Bethle- 
hem stands nearly three hundred feet above the sacred city. Its hill-crest 
is a narrow ridge, running from east to west. On the east, the town ends 
with the Convent and Church of the Nativity, an irregular and massive 
pile of buildings, resembling a fortress, overhanging the steep declivity 
with which the ridge abruptly terminates. 

Let us suppose ourselves approaching Bethlehem from Jerusalem. 
The flank of the town, with the convent to the left hand, is well exposed, 
as we wind up the pathway from the northeast. Entering the western 
end of the single street which-runs along the ridge near its summit, we are 
struck with the comely appearance of the people, and especially with the 
fair complexion and beautiful features of the women, set off by a fashion 
of head-dress nowhere else seen. Most of Bethlehem’s inhabitants being 
Christians, a difference in appearance between them and the people of 
neighboring Moslem towns was to be expected. No sooner is our coming 
known, than we are surrounded by the trinket-manufacturers abounding 
here, who press their wares upon us for examination and purchase. These 
wares consist mainly of rosaries of sandal-wood and camel-bone, snuff- 


boxes made from Dead Sea bitumen, and carved mother-of-pearl repre- 


pia 
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senting the Virgin and Child, the Star of Bethlehem, the Adoration of the 
Wise Men, and the Institution of the Sacred Supper. 

Urging our way toward the convent—perhaps passing, just as we 
enter the open space fronting it, an encampment of swarthy, squalid 
Bedonins, who, with their black tents, seem here very much out of place— 
we reach the door of the Church of the Nativity amidst a crowd of men 
and boys, each eager to earn'a piaster by holding a horse while we make 


our visit within. 


GROTTO OF THE NATIVITY, BETHLEHEM. 


2 


This Church of the Nativity, standing amidst a cluster of convents, is 
said to be the oldest existing church in the world. It is a magnificent 
basilica, and was erected by the Empress Helena, the mother of Constan- 
tine, in a. p. 327, on the occasion of her visit to the Christian shrines 
of the Holy Land. Its eastern or altar end stands directly over’ the re- 
puted grotto of the Nativity. 

This church measures one hundred and twenty feet in length by one 


hundred and ten in breadth, and within is divided lengthwise, into nave 
10 
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and double aisles, by four rows of tall marble columns. These columns 
were undoubtedly taken from some older building, and the tradition may 
be correct which declares that they once adorned the porches of the Tem- 
ple at Jerusalem. The original wood of the ceiling, which was supplied 
from the cedars of Lebanon, has been replaced by oak furnished by one 
of the kings of England. The body of the church has lost most of its for- 
mer adornments of mosiacs and marbles, and now wears an air of neglect 
and dilapidation. The eastern end, separated from the rest of the interior 
by a screen, is barbarously ornamented by the Greek and Armenian sects 
who possess it. : . 

From here a dark staircase winds down to the long and narrow cave 
of the Nativity, perpetually lighted by a multitude of beautiful lamps, 
where the spots marked as the places of the berth, and of the manger, are 
sumptuously adorned. From the cave, a narrow passage communicates 
with the Latin Convent, leading through various underground chapels. 
Among the most interesting of these is that of the two wealthy Roman 
ladies, Paula and Eustachia her daughter, the friends and followers of 
Jerome; and another, directly opposite, which is that of the renowned 
Father himself, where, during the close of the fourth century and the be- 
ginning of the fifth, he practised his monastic severities and produced 
many of his written works. 

Supposing that we have wandered through the church, descended to 
its crypt, stood by the low niche of the birthplace, come through the 
chapels of the Latin Convent up to its more cheerful refectory, and there 
have shared the hospitalities of the “brethren;” let us next ascend to the 
*top of the convent, and, from the outlook there afforded, survey the sur- 
roundings of Bethlehem, and recall its associations previous to the great 
crowning event which the church was intended to commemorate. 

Turning our faces first to the east, we see that Bethlehem is only a 


* 
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short distance from the edge of the great wilderness of Judah, which, as 
we have learned, lies along the west flank of the Dead Sea. In this direc- 
tion, fertile valleys are seen for only a few miles, after which isa bil- 
lowy waste of rocky ridges—their general level declining rapidly tow- 
ard the deep, steaming chasm of the Dead Sea. Beyond the sea the blue 
masses of Moab appear, and perched amidst these, toward the southeast, 
if the atmosphere be clear, we may discern the town of Kerak, the mod- 
ern representative of the famous Kir-Moab of history.* 

To the southeast, just on the edge of the wilderness, only four or five 
miles from our position, is seen a round, flat-topped, isolated hill, resem- 
bling much an artificial construction. This goeseby the name of the 
“Frank Mountain,” from the doubtful tradition that the crusaders, when 
driven from Jerusalem, there made a heroic stand. It is also called the 
“ Herodium,” from Herod the Great; that hateful monarch having forti- 
fied the hill, and adorned it with palaces and the various appliances of a 
luxurious life, and having, in accordance with his will, been buried there.t 

Josephus elaborately describes the funeral cortége, which moved from 
Jericho, the place of the monarch’s death, up through the wilderness 
twenty-four miles to this chosen spot.t It seems strange to the visitor, 
to find in such close proximity the birthplace of the Divine Child, and 
the burial-place of the bloody tyrant who sought to murder Him in His 
* 2K. iii, 26; Is. xv. 1, xvi. 7, 11; Jer. xlviii, 31. 

+ It is now called by the Arabs “ Jebel Fureidis,” the Little Paradise. This was probably the 


Beth-haccerem mentioned by Jeremiah as a signal-station (vi. 1), afterward a place of some im- 
portance (Neh. iii. 14.) 

+ “There was a bier all of gold, embroidered with precious stones, and a purple bed of various 
contexture, with the dead body upon it covered with purple; and a diadem was put upon his head, 
and a crown of gold above it, and a sceptre in his right hand; arid near to the bier were Herod’s 
sons, and a multitude of his kindred; next to which came his guards, and the regiment of Thra-- 
cians, the Germans also, and Gauls, all accoutred as if they were going to war: and the body was 
carried two hundred furlongs to Herodium, where he had given order to be buried.” 


a 
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infancy ; and one can hardly help wondering how the tyrant could have 
rested quietly, even in his sumptuous tomb, so near the scene of the 
slaughtered Innocents of Bethlehem. 

Turning our eyes a little to the south of the Herodium, we look upon 
the probable locality of Adullam, the cave in which David sought refuge 
from the persecutions of King Saul.* We cannot, of course, from our 
position, discern the narrow opening of the cave; but, should we visit the 
place, we should find that the entrance is high up the almost perpendicu- 
lar side of a wild mountain-gorge. And should we explore the cave, we 
should find that, having penetrated by intricate passages a«number of 
chambers, we at length emerge, by a passage still narrower and more ob- 
secure than any which have preceded it, into a spacious and lofty hall, 
capable of comfortably accommodating many hundred persons. 

From the locality of Adullam, again a little to the right, and some 
five or six miles from our position, we look upon the site of ancient 
Tekoah, the town of the wise woman, who, at the instance of Joab, 
David’s chief captain, went to Jerusalem and artfully persuaded the king 
to be reconciled to Absalom and recall him from banishment.t—Here, 
too, was the birthplace of the prophet Amos. And how natural does it 
now seem that Amos, living at Tekoah, should have been a “ herdsman!” + 
For Tekoah being situated, as we perceive, just within the edge of the 
great wilderness, most of its people would be herdsmen and shepherds— 
the region being adapted only to pasturage—like as David, though living 
at Bethlehem, the Fruitful, still, since Bethlehem was near the wilderness, 
kept his father’s flocks, and carried them into the pastures of such desert- 


wilds as were the haunt of lions and bears. § 


*1 Sam. xxii.1.  * + 2 Sam. xiv, +.Amos i. 1, 
§ 1 Sam. xvii. 84. The angry language of David’s brother, “* With whom hast thou left those 
few sheep in the wilderness ?” (vs. 28), also directs our attention to the edge of the great wilderness 
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Facing now a little to the west of south, we see’the road which leads 
from Bethlehem to Hebron. Three miles from Bethlehem, down this 
road, are the celebrated “ Pools of Solomon,” near the head of the valley 
of Etham, or Etam, now known as the valley of Urtas. 


,In visiting Rome, nothing which one sees of the works of the ancient 


——<—<——— 


min 


ner 


POOLS OF SOLOMON. 


rulers of the world more deeply impresses him than their numerous grand 
aqueducts spanning the campagna between the mountains and the city— 
some of them in ruins, but others in good condition, and still pouring their 


beneficent floods into the numerous reservoirs of the city. So, in visiting 


of Judah, near Bethlehem, as the place where David kept his flocks, and the place where, at the 
birth of our Saviour, the shepherds were “abiding in the field” (Luke ii. 8). 
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Palestine, one of the most convincing and impressive proofs there wit- 
nessed of the might of the ancient Israelitish empire is just this—the im- 
mense reservoirs at the head of the valley of Etham, and the aqueduct 
which, winding round the hill-sides, still conveys its cool treasure to the 
distance of nearly twelve miles, before discharging it at Jerusalem within 
the precincts of the ancient Temple. 

The Pools of Solomon are three in number, and are so arranged along 
the valley, at short distances apart, that the bottom of each pool is higher 
than the top of that next below. Their walls, of course, are of great 
solidity, to have lasted three thousand years; and of their size some con- 
ception can be formed, when it is said that, their depth varying from twen- 
ty-five to fifty feet, the smallest is nearly the length of one of the ordinary 
squares of a city, with a breadth of over two hundred and thirty feet; 
while the largest, having about the same breadth, is more than half as 
long again, measuring nearly six hundred feet. They are fed from a 
copious spring near by. | 

Although the Scriptures do not mention supplies of water for Jerusa- 
lem drawn from such a distance, there can be no doubt of the antiquity of 
these pools and of the aqueduct connected with them. And it is certain 
that they could have been constructed only when the city was at the 
height of its prosperity. It seems hence wholly natural, especially in view 
of the exceeding beauty and fruitfulness of the valley below the pools— 
the very home of gardens and orchards—to regard this place as specially 
referred to in the declaration of Solomon: “I made me great works; I 
planted me vineyards; I made me gardens and orchards, and I planted 
trees in them of all kinds of frit. I made me pools of water, to’ water 
therewith the wood that bringeth forth trees.” * 


Corroborating this inference, we have the statement of Josephus that 


* Eccl. ii, 4-6. 
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fifty furlongs (some editions say sixty) from Jerusalem was the city of 
Etham, where were gardens and rivulets of water, to which King Solomon, 
“sitting on high,” was accustomed with great state to take a morning 
drive. The rabbins, moreover, affirm that water was conveyed to the 
Temple at Jerusalem from this Etham of Josephus. — ‘Here, then, we may 


GORGE OF THE KIDRON, NEAR THE MONASTERY OF MAR SABA, 


* 


think, was the scene of King Solomon’s rural experiments in search of hap- 
piness; and perhaps it was the prime intention of the pools to secure a 
perpetual supply for his gardens and orchards in the valley below.* 


* Etham, or Etam, is enumerated with Bethlehem and Tekoah in 2 Chron. xi. 6, just as might 
have been expected in case of a city situated in the upper end of the valley of Urtis. There seems 
no good reason for doubting that “ the rock Etam” (Judges xv. 8) was situated somewhere in, the 
vicinity of the city’of the same name. To this rock Samson retired on a certain occasion, when 
he had done the Philistines great mischief, and it was shortly after he had suffered his brethren to 
take him from this rock bound with new cords, and to deliver, him to the Philistines, that, snap- 
ping the cords, he broke upon the multitudes of the latter, slaying three thousand of them with 
the jawbone of an ass. The place of this slaughter is named Lehi, and may have been at some 
distance from Etam, perhaps near the borders of Philistia. 
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On the rocky slope of this valley, a mile below the pools, is the present 
village of Urtds, occupying, perhaps, the site of ancient Etham, and just 
here the bed of the valley is still luxuriant and beautiful, in the abundant 
water which it enjoys, and under the intelligent cultivation of Mr. Me- 
shullam, an English-speaking Christian Israelite. Some recent discoveries 
made by this estimable person go to confirm yet more fully the opinion 
that in this valley were the royal gardens of the wise king of Jerusalem, 
and that the pools above were of his construction. 

Mr. Meshullam, not long since, in making an excavation of some depth 
in one of his fields, came upon beautifully-carved prostrate columns and 
floors of solid mosaic, such as might well have adorned a king’s summer- 
palace. I visited the place with Mr. Meshullam, saw what he had dis- 
covered, and brought away bits of the mosaic. The columns were of an 
order of architecture which I did not remember to have anywhere seen. 
The mosaic seemed superior to that found at Pompeii, and resémbled more 
closely that which at the laboratory of the Vatican is wrought for the 
‘adornment of the pope’s favorite churches. 

But returning now to our outlook on the monastery at Bethlehem, and 
changing our view from south to west, no single localities of importance 
appear. Yet beyond the region of hills and valleys, which stretches 
away to the distance of some fifteen miles, we may possibly catch glimpses , 
of a low plain on the horizon, its farther edge watered by the Great Blue 
Sea. This is the historic plain of Philistia, whose whole eastern limit 
abutted against the hill-country of Judea, and ran up among its ravines. 
And now we perceive how easy it was for David, the Bethlehemite, to 
escape from King Saul into the Philistines’ land, as also how readily, in 
an unguarded moment, the Philistines might suddenly break across the 
Judean boundary, in a general invasion, overspreading the country. 


Coming round to the north, nothing of Jerusalem is visible, because 
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of the intervening ridge of the convent of Mar Elias. The sepulchre of 
Rachel by the roadside seems solitary, and we feel that it must have been 
no small hardship to her loving husband not to be permitted to lay her in 
the family vault at Machpelah. We read anew the narrative of her sor- 


RACHEL’S TOMB. 


rowful death, when the family were journeying southward from Bethel— 
how “it was but a little way to come, to Ephrath,” and how, dying, she 
was buried by the roadside, “in the way to Ephrath, which is Bethlehem,” 
and how “Jacob set a pillar upon her grave,” which is, as the historian 
“proceeds to inform his readers, “the pillar of Rachel’s grave unto this 
day.” And remembering what an evangelist says, in his narrative of the 
slaughter of the infants of Bethlehem, concerning “Rachel weeping for 
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her children,” we wonder whether this quotation from the ancient proph- 
ecy of Jeremiah was not regarded by the evangelist as having a double 
force, in the case of Bethlehem’s children, from the proximity of Rachel’s 
resting-place to the scene of the event.* 

Having completed our view from the top of the convent, we may next 
call up the Scripture associations of Bethlehem. 

Doing this in historical order, we find that, after the patriarchal period, 
and prior to the birth of Christ, the town has an historical interest only in 
connection with the period of the Judges, and with the early life of David. 
After the accession of David to the throne, and until the appearance of 
“ David’s greater Son,” the place is scarcely observable in the sacred 
records, save when the wand of prophecy points to it, in its insignificant 
obscurity, as the future birthplace of Him who should, be “ Ruler in 
Israel.” ‘ 

Three Scripture stories pertaining to the period of the Judges have 
more or less connection with Bethlehem. 

The jirst of these relates to a young Levite belonging to the place, who 
travelled thence northward, becoming first a sort of private chaplain to 
Micah in Mount Ephraim, but scon quitting his patron and going north 
with a company of Danites, to the northern limits of Palestine, and settling 
there with them as their priest.t 


* Gen. xxxv. 16-20; Mat. ii. 18. 

+ Judges xvii., xviii, This was the occasion on which the Danites, capturing the Canaanite 
city of Laish, gave it the name of their tribe. The city of Dan is often spoken of as the northern- 
most city of the land, although “the entering in of Hamath,” a pass still farther north, is not un- 
frequently mentioned as the northern boundary. The worship now established at Dan continued 
“until the day of the captivity of the land.” Perhaps it was merged into the calf-worship set up 
by Jeroboam at Dan, yet presided over by the former priesthood. It is not improbable that this 
Levite founder of a schismatical worship was no obscure person, but a grandson of Moses; the 
name given as “ Manasseh” (xviii. 30) having probably been corrupted from Moses.>—(See Stanley’s 
“Jewish Church,” vol. i., pp. 331, 382.) 
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The second story—a still wilder one—relates to another Levite, who 
had contracted a sort of marriage in Bethlehem, and who, while living in 
Mount Ephraim, was deserted of his Bethlehemite wife, who came to her 
father’s house. The Levite, having followed her to Bethlehem, and then 
returning with her to his home at the north, stopped a night in Gibeah— 
_ the same “ Gibeah of Benjamin” which afterward was the home of King 
Saul. And suffering here a brutal outrage on the rites of hospitality, 
which resulted in his companion’s horrible death, he roused the nation to 
a vengeance’ which had well-nigh exterminated the tribe of Benjamin.* 

The third story is the contrasted and exquisitely beautiful domestic 
picture, portrayed in living colors in the Book of Ruth, and associated 
~ much more fully with the town of Bethlehem than either of the preceding. 

From here, in a time of famine, Elimelech, with his wife Naomi, and their 
two sons, went forth into the country of Moab,’on the eastern side of the 
Dead Sea, opposite Bethlehem. And back to Bethlehem, ten years after, 
in the time of barley-harvest, the widowed Naomi came, accompanied by 
only her pious daughter-in-law, the Moabitess Ruth. These fields which 
we see around Bethlehem, doubtless include those of Boaz, in which Ruth 
gleaned. And here Ruth became the wife of Boaz, and the mother of 
Obed, the grandfather of King David. No wonder that in after-years, 
when David was compelled to flee from Bethlehem, he went over to the 
country of Moab, taking his parents with him, and committing them to 
the care of the Moabites. No doubt he felt confident that Jesse, the 
grandson of Ruth, would be kindly treated in the native country and 
amidst the kindred of Ruth.t 

* Judges xix., xx. 

+ The rabbins have the story that the parents of David were put to death by the Moabites ; 
_yot this may have been invented as an explanation of the subsequent conduct of David, which in’ 


the Scriptures is left unexplained, in which, as king, he treated the Moabites with extreme severity 
(2 Sam. viii, 2). 
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Advancing from the period of the Judges to the life of David, the first 
incident connected with Bethlehem is the anointing of David, by the 
prophet Samuel, to be king. Saul had now thoroughly proved himself 
unworthy of his position. God, having fully tried him, rejected him, and 
sought another king “after His own heart.” The visit of the great 
prophet to the little town was a most unexpected and notable occurrence 

‘in its history, which threw its elders into a tremor of excitement. Yet 
surpassingly strange was the subsequent proceeding, in which the youngest 
son of one of the families of the humble place—a mere shepherd-boy, 
ruddy from the fields—was designated by the prophet to be leader of the 
hosts of Israel.* 
| From here David went forth, on the invitation of Saul—the monarch 
all ignorant of his having been divinely designated to the throne—and 
came with his harp to, the royal city of Gibeah, that he might, with skilful 
minstrelsy, beguile the’ unhappy hours of the moody monarch.t From 
here, when he had returned home, on the breaking out of a war with the 
Philistines, David was sent to the seat of war, fifteen miles to the south of 
west—to the valley of Elah, bordering Philistia—where, on opposite sides of 
the valley, the armies of the Philistines and of the Israelites were posted, 
and where the giant of Gath, defying the armies of Israel, the shepherd- 
boy and minstrel of Bethlehem became his vanquisher.{ And after this, 
when the jealousy of King Saul had set him upon seeking the life of his 
rival, and David was hunted like a partridge on the mountains, he still 
lingered as long as possible in the neighborhood of Bethlehem—about the 
cave of Adullam—never going farther from it than he could help; now 


*1Sam. xvi. - + Ib. 19-23. 

t Ib. xvii. Shochoh is the place mentioned as that in which the Philistine army was — 
gathered (Ib. 1; Josh. xv. 35). This must be distinguished from another place of the same 
name, lying to the southwest of Hebron (Josh. xv. 48). 
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roaming the wilderness of Judah, about En-gedi on the one side, and then 
resorting to the Philistines and living at Ziklag on the other. 

It was once, while he abode in the cave of Adullam, and the Philis- 
tines temporarily held his native town, that he expressed his longing 
desire for a draught of water from the well of Bethlehem—that well from 
which he had often drunk in boyhood, and whose water seemed to him 
sweeter than any other. Not more natural was this spontaneous expres- 
sion, however, than his subsequent conduct was chivalrous, when, three of 
his mighty men having, all unexpectedly to him, broken through the ranks 
of the enemy, and at the peril of their lives brought him the desired sup- 
ply, he refused to take it, and poured it out on the ground as something 
sacred.* 

Bethlehem, always a small town, seems, after the time of David, to 
_ have declined in importance rather than advanced. Perhaps the selection 
of the neighboring Jerusalem as the capital of the country, and its rise to 
splendor, occasioned the sinking of Bethlehem to the greater comparative 
obscurity. When the prophet Micah, in the days of the later kings, men- 
tions it as the future birthplace of the Messiah, he exclaims: “ But thou, 
‘Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be /zttle among the thousands of Judah.” + 
From the lists and numbers given in Ezra and Nehemiah, we learn that 
among those who returned to Judea from the captivity in Babylon were 
several scores of Bethlehemites. + - Yet not all of these settled themselves 
permanently in their ancestral home; some of them having sooner or later 
made their residence in the thinly-populated region of Galilee. § 

But having been for several centuries almost wholly lost from view, 
Bethlehem was suddenly lifted to conspicuous significance, and from being 
one of the humblest of places, it became for all time world-renowned. 
The prophecy of Micah was fulfilled: “Thou Bethlehem Ephratah, though 


* 2 Sam. xxiii, 15-17. + Mic. v, 2. ¢ Ezra ii. 21; Neh, vii, 26. § Lk, ii. 4, 
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thou be little among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall He come 
forth unto me that is to be Ruler in Israel; whose goings forth have been 
from of old, from everlasting.” ‘ 

With the story of this everit—so lowly in its one aspect, so sublime in. 
its other—every one is familiar: how from their Galilean home, eighty 
miles distant, J oseph and Mary, under an imperial decree of enrolment 


for taxation, made their ‘way to the city of David—yet doing this in fulfil- 


EASTERN INN OR OARAVANSERA. 


ment of higher purposes and divine prophecies; how the unusual con- 
course at the humble place left no room for them at its cwravansera,* and 


they found shelter where they could—in an humble house, or perhaps a 


* We learn, from Jer, xli, 17, that six hundred years before Christ there was, “by Bethlehem,” 
a caravansera, with which the name of Chimham was connected, and which was the place of ren- 
dezvous for those setting out from Jerusalem to Egypt.. Chimham was the son of David’s stead- 
fast friend, Barzillai the Gileadite; and the son, in place of his father, accompanied the king to 
Jerusalem after the suppression of Absalom’s rebellion, and remained at court (2 Sam, xix, 31-40). 
The king remembered him and his brothers on his death-bed, in the solemn charge given to Solo- 
mon (1 K. ii. 7), and it has been suggested that he probably made to Chimham a gift from his 
patrimony at Bethlehem, and that upon this ground Chimham erected the “habitation,” afterward 
used as a caravansera. And the suggestion is an interesting one, that this, according to “ the im- 
movable usages of the East,” was “the inn” of Bethlehem in the time of our Saviour. 
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stable; how the Divine Child being born was cradled in a manger; how, 
amidst these lowly circumstances, there came tokens of the unparalleled 
grandeur of the event; how the heavenly world thrilled with emotion, and 
angels were permitted, in the contact which heaven had with earth in the 
birth of the Son of God, themselves to transcend the boundary, and shine 
with a celestial light which dazzled mortal eyes, and sing celestial songs 
which ravished human ears; and how the shepherds, receiving the heaven- 
ly communication, visited the scene and published the tidings. 
At is something, certainly, to be permitted to stand in the vicinity of 
the place of this occurrence. Whether or not the precise spot in the cave 
of the Nativity, designated as that of the Saviour’s birth, be the true loéal- 
ity; whether or not even the cave itself, under the altar of the church of 
the Empress Helena, in which this spot is marked, be the house or stable 
of the Nativity; whether or not the church intended to commemorate 
the event be not wholly misplaced, it makes little difference to the thought- 
ful visitor to Bethlehem. He knows that this Bethlehem was the ancient 
town of David. And it is enough for him that he is in the close neighbor- 
hood of one of the singular and crowning events of human history, and of 
the occurrence of one of those sublime wonders which even the heavenly 
intelligences “desire to look into;” that in the zenith above him once 
shone the Star of Bethlehem; that somewhere in, the fields of the adjacent 
wilderness abode the watchful shepherds; that almost within audible dis- 
tance from him the silence of Judea’s night was broken by the angelic 
song of Jubilee; that in some of the humble tenements of this very town, 
the Child of Heaven, Man’s Mighty Redeemer, “bathed in His own light,” 
lay nestling in a manger. 
If it be asked whether the reputed cave of the Nativity is probably the 
house or stable in which Jesus was born, it may be answered that the 


evidences in favor of its identity are much stronger than those pertaining 
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to most of the so-called “holy places” of Palestine. When the Roman 
Empire, including Palestine, became under Constantine Christian, a sort 
of sacred passion for adorning the holy places broke forth, and of course it 
became necessary to identify these places. And often, when there were 
no satisfactory means for identifying them, there is only too much reason 
to believe that they were arbitrarily determined upon, and given out to be 
genuine, and were accordingly venerated and adorned. But the traditions 
which identify the cave of the Nativity antedate the period of the conver- 
sion of the Roman Empire to Christianity, and are therefore the more 
trustworthy. As early as the second century, this cave appears to have 
been venerated. An 

It may seem to some persons improbable that the place of the Nativity 
should have been a cave, or grotto. Yet a large proportion of the “holy 
places” are of the same sort. The Chapel of the Annunciation, in the 
Latin convent at Nazareth, is underground. The place shown by the 
monks as that of our Lord’s agony near Gethsemane, is a spacious cave. 
Natural caverns abound in Palestine, owing to the peculiar limestone 
formation. And beyond question these were much used formerly as now, 
for sepulchres, for retreats, for outhouses and stables. Not unfrequently in 
Palestine, a house and stable are found under the same roof, and the 
family and their animals live together with only a slight separation of 
apartments. An instance of this sort I witnessed in Bethlehem itself.* 
There seems no violence, then, in the supposition that our Saviour was born 
in an humble house adjacent to a natural cave in a hill-side, and that a 
stone manger, hewn out of the rock, at one side of the cave, was used— 
even as the same sort of place is sometimes now used in such houses—as a 
convenient place for laying the child.t+ 


* See “ The Far East.” b 
+ See Thompson’s “ Land and Book,” and Andrews’s “ Life of our Lord.” 
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In visiting Bethlehem from this country—this far-off Christian country 
—one feels that he has ascended a mighty, overflowing stream to its very 
source in the distant mountains; that he has come from the broad circum- 
ference of the sphere of blessed light to the centre, where ages since the 
spark was heaven-kindled. From Bethlehem has flowed forth—has blazed 
out—the influences which regenerate the world.: 

Do we at Bethlehem ponder the insignificance of the place? Do 
- we consider the circumstances of earthly lowliness in which our Sa- 

viour was born? Behold, then, in the grand and blessed influences and 
results of Christianity, its divinity! Behold, indeed, the divinity of its 
Founder ! 

Yet it may be asked, Was not Mohammed only a camel-driver? And 
did not his career commence in the desert wilds of Arabia? Why, then, 

do not the astonishing advances of the religion of Islam, made in its early 
career, and the tight, tenacious grasp with which it has held fast its scores 
of millions of devotees for more than a thousand years, prove the divinity 
of the false prophet and of /zs religion ? ; 

But Mohammed allied himself with worldly power, and his religion 
gratifies the corrupt principles of our fallen nature; while Christ Jesus 
steadily refused all offered secular aids, and inaugurated a religion whose 
self-denials and self-sacrifices renew human character and bless the world. 
That Child of Bethlehem, becoming the carpenter of Nazareth, and the 
companion of fishermen, having in His poverty “not where to lay His 
head,” and publishing His gospel of self-denial to illiterate men, and feeble 
women and children, proves Himself mightier than all empires and all 
philosophies, and, by a society whose character and weapons are not carnal 
‘but spiritual, overturns \the defences of human depravity, pulls down the 
strongholds of Satan, and marches irresistibly to universal and blessed 


conquest. 
11 


~ 
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At the cradle of Bethlehem, then, we may, with the sages of the East, 
present our costliest devotions—the gold and frankincense and myrrh of 
our hearts’ supreme affections; for that Holy Child in the manger is surely 
none other than the mighty Son of God. 
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PHILISTIA AND THE PHILISTINES: 

“TN our progress northward through the Holy Land, it would be pleas- 

ant to go directly from Bethlehem to Jerusalem, the place of supreme 
interest and importance. Yet there is a portion of southern Palestine of 
too great significance in the histery to be wholly overlooked; and indeed 
if this course of studies is to have any completeness, considered as a 
sketch of the historical geography of the country, a whole lecture will not 
be too much to devote to the country of Philistia and the people of the 
Philistines. 

In my recent visit, I did not actually traverse Philistia, and become 
personally familiar with the sites of its ancient cities and its other hisfori- 
cal localities. Yet the first portion of Palestine which I saw, in approach- 
ing it by sea from Alexandria, was this very country—its wide plain on 
the coast seeming but narrow, and the mountains of Judah, fifteen miles 
or more inland, appearing almost to line the water’s edge. And having 
landed: at Jaffa, our way into the interior, across the plain of the coast, 
skirted the northern border of Philistia, and from the summit of the beau- 


tiful Saracenic tower at Ramleh* a wide unbroken prospect opened, not 


* This town of Ramleh has been regarded by many as the “ Arimathea” of the New Testa- 
ment, the home of the councillor Joseph. But of this there appears to be no good evidence 
whatever, and beyond the statement of the Evangelist Luke (xxiii. 51), that Arimathea was “a city 
of the Jews,” or was in Judea, we are left wholly to conjecture concerning it. 
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only northward along the plain of Sharon, but also southward, down 
through the Philistines’ land, past the site of Ekron, six or eight miles 
distant, on perhaps as far as Askelon on the sea-coast. So also, in tray- 
elling sguthward from Jerusalem, the recollection often and again oc- 
curred that Philistia lay to the right hand, along the edge of the moun- 
tain-district we were traversing; and whenever, in that direction, a 
glimpse of the Great Sea was afforded us, we felt quite sure that we were 
looking down a mountain-pass through which the Philistines of old had 
advanced upward with their armies, in some of their numerous invasions 
of Judea. 

The minds of many intelligent readers of the Bible are more or less 
confused over the Israelitish history, as broken in upon, and mixed up 
with, Philistine interventions and wars. A little systematic attention to 
the history, in connection with the geography, would probably not only re- 
move this confusion, but at the same time throw a new charm around 
some of the most romantic and some of the most pathetic passages of the 
Old Testament. A 

In a former lecture, the Philistine territory was designated as the 
southern portion of the great maritime plain of Palestine—the portion 
extending from the desert on the south northward to the neighborhood of 
Jaffa. Lying thus on the sea, and moreover affording the great highway 
of communication between Asia and Africa, it was the part of the Holy 
Land first and best known to the Greeks, who therefore gave the name 
Paxestina, or land of the Philistines, to the whole country of which it 
was a part. ; 

The word Philistine means stranger, and it appears that the Philis- 
tines were not the first settlers of the country, but were immigrants or 
invaders. Whether they came from Egypt, or from Asia Minor, or. from 
the island of Crete, has been much discussed and is not satisfactorily de- 
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termined.* - No doubt the rich, garden-like plain of the coast, which has 
sometimes been described as a lesser Egypt, inflamed their desire for con- 
quest ; and, having once possessed themselves of this, it is not strange that 
they guarded it with extremest jealousy, and clung to it with the tenacity 
of life. te 

We sometimes learn, in a way the most casual, that when adjacent 
districts were afflicted by dearth and famine, plenty reigned in Philistia. 
When, for example, in the time of Isaac, a famine prevailed like that 
which had sent Abraham to Egypt, and when Isaac was disposed to follow 
his father’s example in going to Egypt for relief, God sent him instead 
into the land of the Philistines.t And so, hundreds of years after, in the 
time of the prophet Elisha, when there was a seven years’ famine in 
Canaan, extending even over the fertile plain of Esdraelon, the Shuna- 
mite woman, whose son the prophet had restored to life, went with her 
household from her home on that plain, and remained through the period 
_of famine in the land of the Philistines, as a land of plenty.” + 


* The brief, casual, and widely-separated Scripture notices of the early settlement of Philistia 
are such as to stimulate curiosity and research. The word “Philistim” occurs parenthetically in 
Gen. x. 14, in connection with Casluhim and Caphtorim. From the nineteenth verse of that chap- 
ter it appears. that the plain of the sea-coast, from Sidon on the north to Gaza on the south, was 
possessed by the Canaanites. These seem to have been dispossessed on the south by the Avim; 
for a parenthetic passage, in Deut. ii. 28, informs us that “the Avim which dwelt in Hazerim, 
even unto Azzah (Gaza), the Caphtorims, which came forth out of Caphtor, destroyed them, and 
dwelt in their stead.” The coming of the Philistines from Caphtor is compared by the prophet 
Amos (ix. 7) with the coming of the Israelites from Egypt. In Jer. xlvii. 4, Philistia is spoken of 
as “the remnant of the country of Caphtor.” Caphtor is regarded by some as a district of Egypt ; 
by others as the island of Crete. Ritter argues that the earlier Philistines came from Egypt; and 
that a new element of population was afterward introduced from Crete, which, being of a more en- 
ergetic spirit, imparted to the people with whom they assimilated that warlike character which 
they evinced in the times of the Israelites, but which had been to some extent wanting in the days 
of Abraham and Isaac. The mythology of the Philistines was of a mixed character. It was partly 
Pheenician, yet not wholly so, The worship of Dagon, the fish-god, was peculiar; and this may 
have been introduced by the maritime Cretans. 3 

+ Gen. xxvi. T-6, } 2 Kings viii. i, 2, 
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In thinking, then, of Philistia, we may picture vast ‘expanses of grain- 
fields, stretching from the sand-downs of the coast back to the mountain- 
barrier of Judea. ‘The vineyards and the olives,” of which we also read, 
may have been interspersed amidst the grain-fields over the whole extent 
of the country; yet the eastern border of the country, broken by spurs of 
the Judean hills, and abounding in ravines and hill-slopes, would naturally 
be preferred for these. And so, when Samson, in the time of wheat- 
harvest, came down from his home in the rocky fastnesses of Dan, among 
the neighboring Philistines, and, incensed against them, caught three hun- 
dred jackals and let them-loose with lighted fire-brands attached to them, 
it is precisely natural that these, betaking themselves to the hills, should 
kindle a conflagration. destructive not only of the standing corn and the 
shocks of the harvest, but also, as we read, of “the vineyards and the 
olives.” * 

There were five principal cities of the Philistines: Gaza on the south, 
Ekron on the north, and Askelon, Ashdod, and Gath, between. Of these, 
Askelon alone was actually on the sea-voast. The rest, except Gath, were 
near the coast. Gath was evidently back from the coast, and somewhere 
near the base of the mountains; yet, unlike the other cities, its site has 
not been identified with entire certainty. 

The Philistines appear to have been a thick-headed, plodding sort of 
people. Evidently David presumed on their dulness, when pursued by 
Saul he fled to Gath—the very city of Goliath, their champion whom he 
had slain; and he deceived them by a very shallow device, when he 
feigned himself mad and scrabbled on the door, and let his spittle fall on 
his beard.t Samson, too, with grim and grotesque humor, made perpetual 
game of them. Yet, dull of intellect as they may have been, they were 


not destitute of a spirit of enterprise and of a purpose wonderfully steady 


* Judges xy. 5. + 1 Sam. xxi. 18. , 
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and obstinate. For several hundred years they maintained themselves as 
the successful rivals of the Israelites, and, in almost numberless instances— 
often, apparently, without special provocation—they appeared on the scene 
of Israel’s history, breaking the peace of the country and kindling sudden 
alarm, by armed invasion. 

At the conquest. of Canaan, Joshua, having overcome in battle the 
Amorites who dwelt among the hills, chased them down into the plain of 
Philistia; yet he did not undertake the siege of the important cities of 
the plain, and the Philistines still retained their country almost if not quite 
intact. Their territory was apportioned among the tribes of Judah and 
Simeon and Dan, yet these were never able to make good their claim to it. 
Here, as elsewhere, the Israelites were successful in securing the hill-coun- 
try, while in the plains their enemies were too strong for them. Judah 
did for the moment succeed in capturing three of the five great cities of 
Philistia; yet he was no doubt compelled speedily to relinquish the prize ; 
and the general record concerning Judah’s success ran as follows: “ And 
the Lord was with Judah; and he drave out the inhabitants of the moun- 
tain; but could not drive out the inhabitants of the valley, because they 
had chariots of iron.”* Until the time of Solomon, the Israelites had few 
war-horses or chariots, and their chief military successes were won on those 
fields of mountain and valley, where, from the roughness of the country, 
this important arm of their enemies’ service was of little or no avail. 

The conquests of the Israelites in Canaan are thus seen to have been of 
a sort the exact reverse of what history elsewhere almost invariably ex- 
hibits. Commonly when a country is invaded by a force too strong ‘for 
resistance, the inhabitants betake themselves to the mountains and there 
make their defence. And often while the new-comers roam the plains at 


will, they fail, even for centuries, to reduce to subjection the refugees in 


* Judges i. 18, 19. 
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the highlands—the older inhabitants of the land. Witness the history of 
Scotland, and see to-day the successful resistance of the Greeks, in the 
mountains of Crete, ‘against the Turks on the sea-coast. But in the con- 
quest of Canaan by the Israelites, it was the central highlands of the coun- 
» try that fell under the power of the invaders, while the plain of the coast 
successfully resisted them. 

A recent writer notes, in statements similar to those just given, a pe- 
culiarity of Palestine at the present time: to wit, that contrary to what is 
commonly seen elsewhere, in semi-barbarous countries, the mountainous 
portions of the Holy Land are comparatively secure, while the plains 
abound in bandits and freebooters. In Greece and Italy and Spain, the 
plains are comparatively secure ; the mountains are infested with outlaws. 
And “the cause” of this, he says, “is soon told. Palestine, as we have 
seen, is an island in a desert waste, but from this very fact is also an island 
in the midst of pirates. The Bedouin tribes are the corsairs of the wilder- 
ness; the plains which run into the mountains are the creeks into which 
they naturally penetrate. Far up the plains of Philistia and Sharon come 
the Arabs of the Tih,” that is, of the desert on the south; “deep into 
the centre of Palestine, into the plain of Esdraelon, especially when the 
harvest has left the fields clear for pasturage, come the Arabs of the 
Hauran and of Gilead,” that is, of the region east of the Jordan. “The 
same levels which of old gaye an opening to the chariots of the Canaanites, 
now admit the inroad of these wandering shepherds b nite are No longer de- 
fended by a living and watchful population, they have broken in upon the 
country far and near; and in the total absence of solitary dwelling-places 
—in the gathering of all the settled inhabitants into villages—and in the 
walls which, as at Jerusalem, enclose the cities round, with locked gates 
and guarded towers—we see the effect of the constant terror which they 
inspire.” * 


* Stanley’s “Sinai and Palestine.” 
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The chief historical notices of Philistia and the Philistines, found in 
the Scriptures, next claim our attention. In observing these, we shall not 
indeed so frequently be taken into the territory of Philistia, as we shall be 
called to witness its people coming up from their low country to try their 
fortunes against the highland Israelites. We shall thus be studying 
_ chiefly the geography of the highlands—made in’ part familiar to us by 

other portions of the history—rather than the geography of the lowlands— 
the land of the “strangers.” 

Beginning at the beginning, the patriarchal history is not without re- 
peated references to the Philistines. Beersheba, one of the principal en- 
campments of Abraham and of Isaac, was not remote from their border. 
In this portion of their country—around Gerar—and at this early period, 
the people, under their prince Abimelech, have the character of peaceful 
herdsmen, rather than of agriculturists or of warriors.* By the time of 
the exodus of the Israelites from Egypt, however, a few hundred years 
later, the Philistine nation, as a whole, appear in the character uniformly 
ascribed to them in the subsequent history. The great caravan route from 
Egypt to Syria lay directly through Philistia, and the reason assigned for 
the Israelites going « different way from this implies the warlike character 
of the Philistines. “And it came to pass, when Pharaoh had let the peo- 
ple go, that God led them not through the way of the land of the Philis- 
tines, although that was near; for God said, Lest peradventure the people 
repent when they see war; and they return to Egypt.” + 

As before observed, the five cities of Philistia and the country at large 
remained undisturbed in the general conquest by Joshua, and, although 

soon after three of these cities fell into the hands of Judah, they were held 
but temporarily, and Judah retired to-his highland possessions. In the 


period of the Judges, following Joshua, the Philistines became successful 


* Gen. xx., xxi, xxvi. ~ + Ex. xiii. 17, 
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in their aggressions upon the Israelites. God is said to have “sold” His 
people, “in anger” for their idolatries, “into the hand of the Philistines.” 
Indeed, toward the close of this period, the Philistines were for a long 
time the acknowledged rulers of the Israelites. ‘God delivered them into 
the hand of the Philistines forty years.” The condition of the people be- 
came deplorably abject under the iron rule of their conquerors. Not only 
were they disarmed; they were even forbidden the practice of any sort of 
smithing, lest they should thereby supply themselves with arms. “ And 
all the Israelites went down to the Philistines, to sharpen every man his 
share and his coulter and his axe and his mattock.” * 

During this time of abjéct servitude, Samson was born, who for twenty 
years astonished and harassed the oppressors of his people—in feats and 
pranks half patriotic, half selfish—exhibiting an extraordinary combination 
of extra-human qualities, animal and angelic.t The scene of his early 
exploits falls mainly within the narrow compass of the border-land be- 
tween the heights of his native Dan and the low country adjacent. Zorah, 
the town of his birth, was perched on one of the chief summits of this 
region, overlooking the plain. Only three miles to the southwest was 
Timnath, where he found his Philistine wife. Only some eight or ten 
miles in the same general direction, was, as seems most probable, the city 
of Gath; and no doubt his lawless sports at Timnath were speedily the 
talk in this princely city. The terror of his name, indeed, seems soon 
to have secured him the freedom of the country ; for we find him once at 
Askelon, on the sea-coast, far from home, and then still farther south, at 
the royal city of Gaza, whose gates he bore off, “bar and all,” to an im- 
mense distance, ascending with them “to the top of a hill that is before 
Hebron.” It was at Gaza, too, that afterward, blind and fettered, he was 


compelled to the ignominious work of grinding with a hand-mill, and 


* 1 Sam. xiii. 19, 20. ¢ Judges xiii —xvi. 
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that, at last—and procuring thereby his own death—-he took vengeance 
upon his cruel captors by pulling down the great temple of Dagon, crugh- 
ing the multitudes gathered within it, and the three thousand men and 
women sporting upon its roof. 


GAZA, 


The early chapters of the First Book of Samuel record a great battle 
between the Philistines and the Israelites, the result of which was most 
disastrous to the latter. The exact locality of this battle has not been 
satisfactorily determined; but if, as seems probable, it was a little to the 
Southwest of Gibeon, it must have been at some distance from Shiloh, 
where, at the time, old Eli and young Samuel guarded the national sanc- 
tuary. The Israelites, unable to withstand their enemies, sent for the ark 


> 
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at Shiloh; and having, in imitation of the Philistines, who carried their 
gods with them to war, brought the ark into camp, they renewed the fight. 
But the Philistines, although greatly alarmed by this movement, bravely 
encouraged one another, in that mutual exhortation long after quoted and 
| applied to Christians by the Apostle Paul: “Be strong and quit your- 
selves like men ;” and the result was the complete discomfiture of the Is- 
raelites, the capture of the ark, the death of Hophni and Phinehas—the 
sons of Eli who carried it—and then the death of Eli himself and of the 
wife of Phinehas, at the heart-rending tidings. Well might the dying ~ 
mother name her new-born child Ichabod; for, with the capture of the ark, 
the last token of Israel’s glory departed, and their shameful subjection to 
their heathen neighbors became complete.* 
The narrative details the fate of the ark; telling us how it was first 
carried to Ashdod, on the sea-coast, and set in the temple of Dagon; how 


*1Sam. iv. This battle seems to have occurred in the midst of the forty years of Israel’s 
servitude to the Philistines. The latter (verse 9) in their exhortation to one another say, “that 
ye be not servants unto the Hebrews, as they have been to you.” And, from ch. vi. 1 and vii. 
2, we learn that twenty years and seven months from this time the period of servitude ended. 
Although the record of this disaster is given in the Bible, after the history of Samson, there can 
be little doubt that it actually occurred previously to his career ; and the twenty years of his 
judgeship may have been just those which intervened between this disaster and that victory at 
Mizpeh which broke the yoke of the Philistines. There was a manifest historical propriety in 
associating Samson with the warlike judges who preceded him and in placing together the two 
peaceful rulers Eli and Samuel; even though the order of time was not thereby followed. As to 
the precise locality of the battle in which the ark was captured, nothing can be determined from 
the mention of “Aphek” (ch. iv. 1). Ebenezer, mentioned in the same passage, we know 
from ch. vii. 12, was situated between Mizpeh and Shen. The position of Shen is entirely un- 
known. This Mizpeh of Samuel is conjectured by some recent writers to have been Mount Scopus, 
the spur of Olivet projecting to the north of Jerusalem and giving a view of the city at the distance 
of only a mile. The opinion seems to me more probable which identifies this Mizpeh with Neby 
Samwil, near the ancient Gibeon. Between Mizpeh, wherever it may have been, and Philistia, 
was Ebenezer; not as yet so named when the disaster occurred to Israel, but thus most appro- 
priately designated when subsequently the spot which had witnessed Israel’s shameful defeat be- 
came the witness of his glorious triumph through divine help. ; 
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next it was brought back to Gath; and how, unable to keep it there, it 

was next sent north to Ekron, yet with no better result. The road which 

the team of kine took with the ark, when the Philistines would return it 

to the Israelites—the road from Ekron to Bethshemesh—can now be 

traced; the latter lying among the hills of Judea not far from the birth- 
place of Samson. Kirjath-jearim, where the ark at last rested, after its 

seven months’ captivity, was probably but a short distance from the place 

of its capture, some twelve or fifteen miles northeast of Bethshemesh.* 


KIRJATH-JEARIM, © 


Twenty years after the return of the ark, the prophet Samuel, then. 
being in the vigor of life and fairly entered upon his quiet but beneficent 
career, a religious reformation occurred among the Israelites. The people 
lamented after the Lord, put away their false gods, and, at Samuel’s in- 
stance, gathered at Mizpeh for public religious solemnities. The fact, how- 
ever, that the people should thus congregate for any purpose, roused the 


suspicions of their Philistine rulers,.and these came up from their lowland 


* 1 Sam. v.-vii. 
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cities in armed force against them.. The Israelites must have been poorly 
prepared to resist their old foes; yet their spirit had revived in their new 
religious consecration, and, with the Lord again doing battle for them, they 
were once more successful. In the midst of mighty thunderings from the 
Lord, the Philistines broke from before Mizpeh and fled, the Israelites pur- 
suing them with slaughter as far as Bethear. Now it is that Samuel erects 
the Stone of Help; and as the final result of the victory we have the follow- 
ing record: “ And the cities which the Philistines had taken from Israel 
were restored to Israel, from Ekron even unto Gath; and the coasts thereof 
did Israel deliver out of the hands of the Philistines; and there was peace 
between Israel and the Amorites.” rom this time onward, through Sam- 
uel’s judgeship, and until Saul becomes king, the Philistines are too deeply 
humbled to interfere in the affairs of their upland neighbors.* 

The long and troubled reign of Saul now follows; and the Philistines 
are his foremost and most successful adversaries. The judgeship of Sam- 
uel, in the declining years of the pious prophet, had become inefficient ; 
and no doubt the inhabitants of the plain had meantime been quietly 
strengthening themselves. Almost from the moment that Saul ascends the — 


new throne of Israel, until he perishes on Mount Gilboa, defeated by the 


* 1Sam. vii. Josephus identifies Bethcar and Ebenezer, If he is correct in this, and if there 
Samuel “set up a stone as a boundary of their victory and their enemies’ flight,” Ebenezer must have 
been nearer the Philistines’ country than is commonly imagined. The historian’s circumstantial 
account of this decisive victory of the Israelites agrees with what the Scriptures intimate concerning 
its effect in deterring the Philistines for a long time from attempting to regain their lost ascendency _ 
over Israel. He writes: “ But things so fell out that they would hardly have been credited though 
they had been foretold by anybody; for, in the first place, God disturbed the enemies with an 
earthquake, and moved the ground under them to such a degree, that He caused it to tremble, and 
made them to shake, insomuch that by its trembling He made some unable to keep their feet, and 
made them fall down, and by opening chasms He caused’ that others should be hurried down into 
them ; after which He caused such a noise of thunder to come among them, and made fiery light- 
ning to shine so terribly round about them, that it was ready to burn their faces; and He so sud- 
denly shook their weapons out of their hands that He made them fly and return home naked.” 
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Philistines, these hereditary troublers of Israel are engaged in schemes 
against him. Hence the statement that “there was sore war against the 
Philistines all the days of Saul.” * , 

The Philistines were now commonly found acting upon the offensive. 
Such was the case in their first war with Saul, although in this instance 
they were not without some sort of provocation.t The invasion was most 
formidable, and for a time was completely successful. They came in over- 
whelming force. “And the Philistines gathered themselves together to 
fight with Israel, thirty thousand chariots and six thousand horsemen, and 
people as the sand which is on the sea-shore in multitude.” 

Ascending the hills from the west, they swept unresisted through. the 
very heart of the country eastward, until they encamped in Michmash, 
southeast of Bethel—a position looking down.upon the plain of the Jordan. 

‘The people fled before them in every direction; some secreting themselves 
without. going far, others not stopping in their flight until they had crossed 
the Jordan and reached the farther uplands “of Gad and of Gilead.” 
Even Saul did not think it safe to make a stand nearer than Gilgal, in the 
plain of the Jordan, and was fearful of being dislodged even from that 
remote point. The story is long; but all remember the gathering of Saul’s 
army at Geba, across the deep ravine in front of Michmash, the exploits 
of Jonathan, Saul’s son, accompanied simply by his armor-bearer, ¢ and how 
the Philistines, being thrown into disorder at Michmash, and fleeing back 

* 1 Sam. xiv. 52. 
+1 Sam. xiii, 3. Perhaps the “garrison” in Geba was a monument which the Philistines had 
once erected, in token of their victories, and which was overturned by Jonathan,as an act of defi- 

‘ance. (See Stanley’s “Jewish Church.”) 

{ The deep ravine between Michmash on the north and Geba on the south (1 Sam. xiii. 16, xiv. 

4,5), which Jonathan and his armor-bearer stealthily crossed, in going. from their own camp to 


that of the Philistines, is famed for another distinct notice in Isaiah x. 28, 29; where the Assyrian 


army, approaching Jerusalem, “lays up its baggage” at Michmash, and crossing the “ passage” 


southwardly “takes up its lodging at Geba.”” This ravine is now known as the Wady Suweinit. 
12 ; 
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toward their own country, were pursued and smitten all the way to Ajalon 
_ —perhaps by the very pass of Beth-horon, along which Joshua had chased 
the Amorites in the first conquest of the land.* 

Following this, in the history, are repeated notices of Philistine in- 
yasion; as that which was headed by Goliath, the giant and champion of 
Gath, whom David slew in the valley of Elah—less than ten miles from 
the probable site of Gath; + and that which called off Saul from the pur- 
suit of David in the wilderness of Maon. ¢ 

Yet the invasion of greatest instructive interest is that which was at- 
tended with the death of the Israelitish monarch. And here the Philis- 
tines broke in upon Israel in an unexpected quarter. Instead of advancing 
upon their enemies’ territory directly from the west, and up through the 
mountains, they made a long détowr to the north, advancing along the 
plain of Sharon to Mount Carmel, thence turning eastward and passing 
from Carmel into the plain of Esdraelon, and thence pursuing their march 
through that plain to the edge of Little Hermon—to a point on the north 
side of the valley of Jezreel, by the town of Shunem. Here was an ad- 
mirable field for the employment of their horses and chariots, and doubt- 
less they fully availed themselves of it. 

Saul and his forces, marching, in all probability, directly northward 
from about Gibeah, encamped on the northern edge of Gilboa, by the foun- 
tain of Jezreel. The two armies were thus on opposite sides of the valley , 
of Jezreel, the Philistines on the north, the Israelites on the south, with a 
level grassy plain between. It was now that Saul, in fear and deserted of 
God, went by night to consult the witch of Endor, over on the north side 
of Little Hermon. And the next day the battle was lost by the Israelites; 
the hosts of Saul fleeing and falling before their enemies, and being pur- 
sued up the steep slopes of Gilboa with terrible slaughter. Jonathan and 


* 1 Sam, xiv. 4 Tb. xvii ee $ Ib. xxiii, 25-28, 
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two of his brothers perished by the sword of the enemy; and Saul, sorely 
wounded with arrows, fell on his own sword and died. No wonder that the 
pathetic lament of David, in which he addresses the “mountains of Gil- 
boa,” and proclaims “the beauty of Israel slain upon their high places,” 
thus deprecates the exultation of the conquerors: “Tell it not in Gath, 
publish it not in Askelon; lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, lest 
the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph.” * 

From the site of the ancient city of Jezreel, on a ridge in the plain, I 
looked directly down on the undoubted scene of this battle; the fountain 
of Jezreel being a mile and a half to the southeast, with the heights of 
‘Gilboa rising directly in its rear, and Shunem across to the north, three 
miles distant. The hill of Bethshean, seven or eight miles to the southeast, 
where the Philistines hung up the body of Saul, was afterward plainly 
seen, as we rode from Jezreel toward Shunem. 

It is not needful to follow the history further. The additional geo- 
graphical details are unimportant. Enough to say that, early in David’s 
reign, the Philistines twice invaded the land; in each instance spreading 
out their forces on the plain of Rephaim, to the south and west of Jeru- 
salem. Being on both occasions repulsed, and then reduced to a tributary 
“condition, they appear to have done little mischief during the remainder of 
Dayid’s reign or during that of Solomon his successor. In the after-por- 
tion of the period of the kings, they sometimes encroached on Judea and 
sometimes in turn yielded the advantage, until, by-and-by, they became in- 
volved in the wars of the great empires of Assyria and Egypt, being on the 
highway of communication between those countries. From the last notice 
of the Philistines afforded by the canonical Scriptures, it appears that on 
the return of the Jews from their captivity in Babylon, some of them, to 


their reproach, married wives belonging to the Philistine city of Ashdod ; 


* | Sam. xxix.—xxxi.; 2 Sam. i. 


~ 
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their children speaking half the language of Ashdod, and half the language 
of the Jews.* Sas 

Just when the Philistines lost their identity as a people is not known; 
perhaps not before the Mohammedan invasion in the seventh century. 
Their country has outlived them, and on the field of their goings for two 


’ 


. 


thousand years other races have come : the exploits of Samson at Askelon 


having been rivalled.on the self-same spot even by England’s lion-hearted 
hero of the Crusades. 


An important spiritual lesson is so obviously and so forcibly suggested 


* Philistine localities occur in the New Testament narrative concerning the conversion to 
Christianity and baptism of the Ethiopian chamberlain by Philip, the Evangelist (Acts viii. 26-40). 
The road leading to Gaza is noted as “desert ;” and Philip, being caught away from -his princely 
convert, “was found at Azotus,” that is, Ashdod, from which place he passed up the coast to Ceesa- 
rea, preaching ‘‘in all the cities” as he went. 
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in connection with this sketch of Philistia, and of its contact with Israel, 
that no apology is needed for introducing it: In the oft-renewed, never- . 
discouraged opposition of the Philistines to God’s people—an opposition 
often most distressing and mortifying—we have a vivid type of the 
opposition met by the Christian in his endeavors to lead a godly life, 
and especially of the opposition which arises from his own unsanctified 
nature. 

The Israelites entering Canaan did not succeed in completely expelling 
or exterminating the old inhabitants of the land. Remnants of these con- 
tinued to exist. ° God suffered them to exist, that by means of them He 
might prove His people. They were to be thorns in the sides of His 
people, when these should go astray. They were to be the means of 
chastisement and discipline, when the people should become unfaithful. 
And well did they perform their mission. With sleepless vigilance the 
Philistines stood over against Judea, ready to embrace the first moment 
of weakness, of forgetfulness, of slumbering unfaithfulness, in order to in- 
sinuate themselves at some unguarded point, to make some unexpected 
attack, to reap if possible some triumphant advantage. 

So the spiritual life is implanted amidst the remnants of sin! These 
are unceasingly active, and fearfully strong, and bitterly hostile, and un- 
dyingly determined and persevering. Ay, every Christian, living on the 
mountain-range of Judea, has the Philistia of his old and unsanctified 
nature just down on the adjacent plain; and if his vigilance relax, if he 
decline from a zealous devotion, if he cease to maintain strict. covenant 
with God, there will soon be an irruption, an invasion, from the Philis- 
tines below, in which he may terribly suffer. “A law in the members 
wars against the law of the mind.” “The flesh lusteth against the spirit, 
and the spirit against the flesh; and these are contrary the one to the 
other.” And in this Philistine war, the Christian may have the cry of 
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agony extorted from him, “O wretched man that I am, who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death?” Thank God, that victory is secured 
| through Christ to the faithful. Over the Gaths and Askelons and the 
whole Philistia of the heart, the Christian may hope for a final triumph. | 
“Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life.” 
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P JERUSALEM, No. 1. 


EFORE any other city on the face of the globe, who would not pre- 
fer to visit JerusAtem? Apart from such superstition as, through 
the centuries of the Christian era, has inflamed the religious pilgrim seek- 
ing the Holy Land; apart from such feeling of mingled piety and patriot- 
ism as perpetually urges the Israelite, in every land of his exile, to resort 
to the sepulchres of his ancient kings and the site of his ancient temple; 
simply in view of what is grand and hallowed in the numberless and 
matchless memories of Jerusalem, who would not esteem it a great privi- 
lege of his life to be permitted to stand within its gates and go amidst its 
scenes ? . 
The only other historic city which seems worthy of being compared, 
even for a moment, with Jerusalem, is Rome. How much of the world’s 
history, for two thousand years and more, is linked to the city of the seven 
hills on the banks of the Tiber! How venerable, how suggestive, every 
relic of ancient Rome, so much of which still lies buried beneath the wreck 
of centuries! Yet Rome cannot so well be compared with Jerusalem, as it 
ean be contrasted. The Rome of history was the head of the secular 
world; the Jerusalem of history was the head of the sacred world. Rome 
was the symbol of Power and Law; Jerusalem was the emblem of Divine 
Truth and Salvation. In the empire of earth, Rome reigned unrivalled; 
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in the domain of religion—of the church—of faith—of heayen—Jerusalem 
was equally unrivalled. And by as much as the heavenly surpasses the 
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earthly; by as much as the Bible is superior to the Commentaries of 
Ceesar and the Pandects of Justinian; nay, by as much as earthly recol- 
lections concerning Jesus the Messiah are more tender’and precious than 
those concerning a Cato or a Cicero; by so much do the associations of 
ancient Jerusalem surpass in attractive interest those of Rome. 

How are our minds stirred at the very mention of Jerusalem! We 
think at once of “the thrones of the house of David”—of God’s viceroys 
anointed by Himself; we think of that Temple of Jehovah, at whose en- 
trance for centuries smoked the morning and the evening sacrifice, and to 
which gathered the nation annually in festal or penitential assemblies; we 
think of Him, the King of the Jews—the One greater than the Temple— 
whose goings about this city, whose death without its gate, whose depart- 
ure from its neighborhood up to the right hand of the Father, have in- 
vested its localities with a celestial sanctity and glory. 

We think of Jerusalem, first of all, as Zion, the representative of the 
spiritual church and type of the heavenly city of God, the Jerusalem from 
above, “the mother of us all.” And then we further think of its varied 
and checkered history. We think of its desolation by the Romans, and of 
its being “ trodden down of the Gentiles” during the long period of Ju- 
dah’s exile and dispersion. We think of the bloody wars which have raged 
at its gates, around the tomb of the Prince of Peace. We think of the 
pilgrim-bands marching perpetually from all lands of Christendom, to wor- 
ship at its shrines. We think of it as, even in its degradation, concentrat- 
ing upon itself the like hallowed regards. of the whole Jewish, Moham- © 
medan, and Christian worlds. We think of it as possibly destined to lift 
itself from the dust, and once more to become “the joy of the whole 
earth.” ‘ 

To a person of sensitive and imaginative disposition, we should suppose 


it almost overpowering suddenly to be ushered into the presence of Jeru- 


* 
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salem. And it és a thrilling moment, even to the dullest person, when 
his eyes first sight the sacred city and he beholds Olivet looking down 
upon Moriah and Zion.* | 

I remember, when, in my travels, I first came upon the undoubted 
track of Bible history, how peculiar was the feeling. _ This was at Rome. 
And in that city, I must say, the Mamertine Prison, in whose deep dun- 
geon the Apostle Paul was probably once confined, and the basilica of 
Ceesar’s palace, in which no doubt he pleaded his cause before Nero, had 
a fascination for me even beyond the old Roman Forum or the mod- 
ern St. Peter’s and Vatican. This peculiar feeling was of course deep- 
ened on entering Egypt, and finding myself in a country all of whose 
great objects and peculiarities spoke the very language of the Bible, and 
rehearsed whole centuries of Bible history. Yet the feeling was still fur- 
ther greatly enhanced, when, landing at Jaffa, I knew that my feet were 
actually on the soil of Holy Land. It indeed required at first an effort to 
appreciate the fact. The suggestion kept recurring that I was in a dream. 
It: was especially confusing to hear the names and places of sacred story 
used in commonplace, business transactions—to have a guide ask me, 
while breakfasting at Jaffa, whether I would like to go after breakfast to 
the house of “Simon the tanner ;” to hear a young native atLydda state 
that he was born in Bethlehem and educated in a Christian school on 
Mount Zion ; to arrange with our dragoman for a night’s encampment at. 
Beth-horon and a lunch the next day at Mizpeh. 

* My own first view of Jerusalem was from Neby Samwil, the position of which will be indi- 
» cated in the text. This, as Stanley suggests, was probably the point where Richard of England 
first came in sight of the city, and where, burying his face in his armor, he. exclaimed, “ Ah! Lord 
God, I pray that I may never see thy holy city, if I may not rescue it from the hands of thine 
enemies.” Even from the minaret of the mosque on the summit of Neby Samwil, little can be 


seen of the city besides a few domes and minarets. With these, however, the buildings of the 


Russian Convent on the right hand, and those of Olivet on the left, group themselves in an impres- 
sive manner, 
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Now, one does not commonly escape from this feeling of confusion, and 
become fully adjusted to the position in which the scenes of sacred story, 
hitherto viewed with the eye of imagination and seeming to be far re- 
moved from common and actual life, begin to link themselves with what 


he sees and handles and experiences, before Jerusalem is announced, and 
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he is in contact with the most thrilling occurrences of the Scripture narra- 
tive, and for the first time moving amidst scenes hallowed in the blessed 
life and by the mysterious death of the Son of Man, Were it otherwise ; 
were the full influence of the position felt; were the rush of memories 
upon the heart unobstructed, the effect would be overwhelming. But, 
like as we sometimes find ourselves, in a sudden and terrible bereavement, 


strangely calm—not because our feelings are too deep for utterance, but 


* 
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because we cannot ina moment take in and comprehend our loss—so, 
amidst only gentle tremors of the heart and falterings of the eyelids, the 
pilgrim from distant lands may find the Jerusalem of his imaginations sud- 
denly exchanged for the actual Jerusalem of to-day—its gates entered, its 
streets trodden, its holy places passing under his eye. + 

It does not fall in with the object of these lectures minutely to describe 
modern Jerusalem. Even topographical details would be out of place, 
except as they might serve to illustrate Bible history. -A brief sketch will 
be sufficient ; 

The geographical position of Jerusalem may be indicated by saying 
that its latitude is that of the northern end of the Dead Sea, its distance 
from the Mediterranean thirty-one miles, and its distance from the Dead 
Sea and Jordan Valley fifteen miles. : 

The situation of the city is frequently spoken of in the. Scriptures as 

‘being remarkably elevated. Jerusalem, according to the Bible, is a 
mountain-city. The throne of David was established on Mount Zion. 
And we read of Mount Moriah and the “mountain of the Lord’s 
house.” So the city is represented as surrounded by mountains. “ As 
the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about his 
people.” 

Perhaps the common impression, received from such reading, is that of 
a city crowning a sharp hill-summit, and the hill set in a basin, or amphi- 
theatre of hills, from which on every side the spectator may look down 
upon or across to the city. This impression is only measurably correct. 
The general elevation of the region amidst which Jerusalem is placed is 
indeed great, being no less than from twenty-two hundred to twenty-six 
hundred feet above the level of the Mediterranean Sea, and thirteen hun- 
dred more above that of the Dead Sea. Yet, in reference to the adjacent 


country, the city is not elevated; and the “mountains” on which it is 


! 
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built can be considered such only in reference to. the deep, trench-like 
valleys which surround and penetrate it. ; 

The bulk of the city is not visible from any great distance, in any di- 
rection, and those approaching it from the west or south—the great ma- 
jority of visitors—obtain no good view.of it whatever. The few who 
approach it from the north are much impressed with the appearance which 


MOSQUE OF OMAR, 


it presents, as seen from Mount Scopus, a mile or so from the Damascus 
Gate.* But the view from the Mount of Olives, on the east, is such as 


one seldom obtains of any city, and is most justly renowned. Several 


* This was the point from which Titus, the Roman general, first saw the city, as it was that 
from which our party, journeying northward, last saw it. 
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things conspite to make this impressive. First, of course, is the great 
height of the spectator above the city. Next is the nearness of the view, 
due to the steep incline of Olivet. Next is the dip of the city’s general 
surface eastward, lifting its farther edge, so as to bring the whole extent 
the more fully under-the spectator’s eye. And next is the fact that the 
Mosque of Omar, in the midst of its great open area, the sublime feature 
of Jerusalem, is in the foreground, and displayed to happiest advantage. 

Probably this is the most impressive view, of any sort, presented to 
human eyes, anywhere on the wide earth. One beholds indeed, not 
merely the spectacle which greets his outward vision, but looks through 
this to that yet sublimer spectacle of temple and palaces, and all sumptuous 
splendors of marble and gold, presented first when King Solomon had re- 
alized his magnificent schemes for glorifying his capital and the place of 
Jehoyah’s abode, and again when Herod the Great had so successfully 
imitated him. And the view is made still more profoundly impressive by 
the thought that it is the same which met the gaze of the Saviour, when 
“he beheld the city and wept over it.” We stand where Jesus stood. 
And, as we look, we think of Him, who, for the once in His life consenting 
to a recognition of His kingly claims, rode toward His capital amidst the 
hosannas of His loyal people; who yet, when the sight of the city burst 
upon Him, paused in His progress, and, as if all-oblivious to the joy of the 
moment, shed silent tears of human pity as he contemplated with omnis- 
cient eye the city’s coming woe.* 

Jerusalern, as limited by its present walls, is nearly a square, haying 
its sides toward the cardinal points of the compass. The walls measure a 
length of only a little over half a mile on each side; the entire circuit of 


the city being about two miles and a half. The height of the walls varies 


* The view from Olivet, as enjoyed at sunset and at sunrise, is given in “The Far East,” pp. 
277, 278. 


ee 
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from thirty to forty feet, according to the unevenness of the ground; 
though around the Temple-area it is greater, reaching in some places even 
to sixty feet. The walls are about six feet thick, and are strengthened at 
intervals by towers and fortified gateways. Inside the parapet the space 
on the walls is broad enough for persons to walk; and in walking on the 
walls one obtains some of his best views of the city. and its surroundings. 


VALLEY OF JEHOSHAPHAT. 


Jerusalem is not built on a level surface, but on the crowns and sides 
of several hills. Nearly through the middle of the city from north to 
south runs a valley, and nearly through it again from east to west runs 
another. Thus the city is divided into four quarters, each of which may 
be said to cover a hill. These hills are Mount Moriah on the southeast, 
Mount Zion on the southwest, Akra on the northwest, and Bezetha on the 
northeast.+ 

* Mr; Fergusson, the eminent English architect and antiquary, maintains the theory that Mount 


Zion was the hill on the southeast of the city, not the southwest, and was thé same on which the 


Temple was built. Thus he would not only set aside the almost uniform traditions of two thou- 
13 
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- The “Valley of Jehoshaphat ” runs along the eastern side of the city, 
close under the lofty wall, rapidly deepening as it advances southward. 
This is the “Kidron” of the Bible. Out of it eastwardly rises the Mount 
of Olives, between three hundred and four hundred feet high; three roads 
leading over it to Bethany, and its summit crowned by a village and 
mosque, enclosing the Chapel of the Ascension. Somewhere across the 
Kidron, and on the side of Olivet, was the sacred retreat of Gethsemane, 
the garden of our Saviour’s agony. The valley is now marked by the 
Chapel of the Virgin Mary and the enclosure of Gethsemane, nearly oppo- 
site the middle of the city, and by the architectural tombs of Absalom, 
Jehoshaphat and others, opposite the lower end of the city. The steep 
slope of Olivet is thinly sprinkled with the sort of trees indicated by its 
name. Portions of it are cultivated; but a large section, over against the 
Temple-area, is well-nigh covered-with the flat stones of modern Hebrew 
graves. Only as a rarity, with intervals of years, is water seen flowing 
through the Valley of Jehoshaphat, above its junction with the Tyropeon. 
“The brook Kidron,” of our version of the Scriptures, is an infelicity of 
translation.* 

Along the western side of the city runs the valley of “ Gihon ;” its two 
pools being separated by a considerable interval. This valley also deepens 


sand years, but would have us believe that, late in the reign of King David, Araunah the Jebusite 
possessed a threshing-floor in the midst of the king’s palaces and fortifications! The record is dis- 
tinct, that, when the ark of the covenant was to be placed in the newly-built Temple, it was brought 
up with great solemnity, “out of the city of David, which is Zion” (2 Chron. vy. 2). The identity 
of the hill of the J ebusites with the southwestern rather than the southeastern portion of Jerusa- 
lem also appears from Josh. xv. 8. 

* The word translated “brook” means a narrow valley serving at times as a watercourse. It 
has almost the exact meaning of the Arabic “wady” (see “Brook Eshcol,” Num. xiii, 23), Dr. 
Barclay, in his “ City of the Great King,” speaks of a murmuring sound, as of running water, be- 
ing sometimes heard beneath the dry bed of the Kidron valley, and suggests that there may be an 
underground passage, for some distance, for the waters of the upper valley. 
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rapidly, as it first flows southward, and then, having passed the city, 
sweeps round the base of Mount Zion ‘eastward, to unite with the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat some distance below. The lower part of this valley, run- 


ning under the south of Zion, is generally known by a distinct name—the 


BETHANY. 


valley of “ Hinnom” or “Gehenna.” On the southern slope of Gehenna 
is a large sepulchre, opening amidst the rocks, which bears the name of 
the Potter’s Field, being, according to monkish tradition, the burial-place 
of Judas Iscariot. : 

A large portion of the promontory between Hinnom and Jehoshaphat is 
outside the present walls of the city, although it was undoubtedly included 
in the ancient walls. The valley which passes through the middle of the 
city from north to south cleaves this promontory into two unequal parts, 


in its rapid descent to the level of the valleys below. The larger part is on 
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the west, being the southern extension of Mount Zion; the smaller, on the 
east, and lying south of Moriah, bears the name of « Ophel.” The valley 
dividing them is that which Josephus denominates the “Tyropceon” or 
Cheesemongers’. Not far from the point where it issues into Jehoshaphat 
is the fountain of “Siloam.” The region in which all three of these val- 
leys come together—beautiful now even in its meagre cultivation—was no 
doubt the place of the “ King’s Garden,” and bordering it was the spring 


or well “ En-rogel,” the present “fountain of Job.” 


WELL OF JOB. 


A most interesting view of Jerusalem presents itself to the spectator 
down about the confluence of these valleys—if we may call that a view of 
the city in which scarcely any thing of the city is seen: Looking far up 
the steep acclivities of Ophel, the southern wall is seen crossing its summit 
eastwardly, becoming the lofty wall of the Temple-area at the southeastern 
angle of the city. And this view is of interest chiefly for the reason that 
it reveals so admirably the elevated position of the city in reference to its 
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immediate borders. From the depths of Jehoshaphat and Hinnom, Mo- 
riah appears truly a mountain, and Zion the acropolis and citadel of 
David. 

To the north and northwest of the «city, the ground, instead of falling 
off rapidly into deep valleys, as elsewhere, rises gently, giving easy ap- 
proach to the walls. In this direction, as well as on the south, the city no 
doubt once extended far beyond its present limits. The northern exten- 
sion was, however, comparatively new, having been enclosed by a wall 
only in the early years of the Christian era ; whereas the portion of Mount 
Zion now outside the wall on the south was doubtless a part of the origi- 
nal fortification of the Jebusites. 

The gates now in use are the five following: the Damascus gate on the 
north, the Jaffa gate on the west, the Zion and Dung gates on the south, 
and St. Stephen’s gate on the east. Of these the Jaffa gate is most used; 
and hence the poor lepers of the city sit outside this wate, by the road lead- 
ing across Gihon. Just within the Zion gate, lining a little court by the 
wall, are the homes of these lepers. The small gate, known as the Dung 
gate, is in the valley of the Tyropcon. Former travellers report it as 
habitually closed. I found it open and in use. Within this is the Jews’ 
Quarter. St. Stephen’s gate opens on the Valley of Jehoshaphat, at a 
little distance north of the enclosure of the Mosque of Omar. The Golden 
" gate, also on the east, now walled up, would, were it open, lead from the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat into the enclosure of the mosque. This gate shows 
outside, in the wall, a double arch; while within is a beautiful vaulted 


chamber, with architectural columns.* 


* The village of Bethany, so closely and tenderly associated with the Jerusalem history of our 
Saviour, is not mentioned in the Old Testament. It was “fifteen furlongs” distant from the city 
(John xi. 18), on the Mount of Olives, and must therefore have been far down the eastern slope of , 
the mountain. This answers to the site of the modern village, which is so far under the eastern 
slope as to be invisible even from the top of the minaret on the mountain’s summit. 
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Among the objects of interest within the city, of course the Mosque of 
Omar, occupying nearly the site of the ancient Temple on Mount Moriah, 
is one of the chief. The barracks and other public buildings, lying along 
the northern end .and northwestern angle of the mosque-enclosure, are 
supposed to occupy in part the site of the famous castle and fortress of 
Antonia built by Herod the Great. 

In the Jews’ Quarter, between Moriah and Zion, under the lofty west 
wall of the mosque-enclosure, is the little court named the “ Jews’ Wailing- 
place.” The massive, bevelled stones of the wall, seen at this point, prob- 
ably constituted a part of the enclosure of Solomon’s Temple, and against’ 
these the Jews in their weekly assembly press their foreheads and their 
lips, in the intervals of reading their penitential Scriptures. 


REMAINS OF AROH OF BRIDGE. 


‘Hard by the Jaffa gate is the “Citadel of David”—a group of towers 
——one of which is thought by many to be identical with Herod’s tower of 
“ Hippicus.” - Only at a little distance to the northeast of this is the great 
square tank known as the “Pool of Hezekiah,” of undoubted high anti- 
quity. 
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Not far from the centre of the city is the green field on which once 
stood the palace and hospital of the Knights of St. John, while a little to 
the northwest of this is the famous Church of the Holy Sepulchre, sur- 
mounted by a double dome. 

In the western part of the city are the great convents; the Latin and 
the Greek being on Mount Akra, and the Armenian on Mount Zion. 

On the portion of Mount Zion outside the walls is the “Sepulchre 
of David,” over which is a mosque with lofty minaret. 

The streets of the city are dark and narrow lanes, paved with rough 
broken rock, and slippery with filth. The houses are small; but, being 
built of solid limestone, and their roofs often rounding upward into domes, 
they are redeemed from contempt, and, as seen from the top of the walls, 


‘sometimes appear even attractive.* 


* Strange misconceptions concerning the actual condition of Jerusalem prevail extensively 
with those who have never visited the city. Recently two reports have been widely circulated 
through the press, both of which must seem preposterous to those who have been in Jerusalem. 
One of these is that of the selling of the city by Turkey to Russia, for a specified sum of money. 
The other is a plan of the Turkish Government, said to be in actual progress, for the general 
widening and beautifying.of the streets of the city. 

It hardly needs, indeed, that one should have visited the city, to be struck with the utter im- 
probability of the former report. Everybody knows that Turkey has no such good-will toward 
Russia as this implies; and, stupid and self-conceited as Turkey may be, she would hardly consent 
gratuitously to give mortal offence to any of the great powers which stand guarding her throne. 
Yet one who has been in Jerusalem must have a deeper impression of the improbability of this re- 
port, from having seen the extreme jealousy with which the great powers guard their privileges in 
the sacred city, and how the Roman Catholic powers make common cause with their ecclesiastics 
’ in the perpetual warfare carried on between these and the representatives of the Greek Church. 

As to widening and beautifying the streets of Jerusalem, I saw nothing of the sort in progress 
during my stay there. Jerusalem is not a Paris, neither is the Sultan a French Emperor, that such 
a work might be expected. Except in particular and limited localities, it would be utterly impos- 
sible to widen-a street of Jerusalem, without an utterly ruinous demolition of houses, an invasion 
of sacred localities and a general confusion. Nor is it desirable to widen them. In warm Moslem 
towns, the streets are purposely made narrow, in order to exclude the sun. Often the streets are 
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As already intimated, the mountains are not round about Jerusalem in 
the way of a regular and complete amphitheatre. To the east, close by, is 


Olivet, which north of the city sends off westward the spur of “ Scopus.” 


VILLAGE OF SILOAM, 


To the southeast, not wholly detached from Olivet, is the “ Mount of Cor- 
ruption,” with the wretched village of Siloam clinging to its base. Across 


the Kidron, from the Mount of Corruption, westward, or almost exactly 


only arched ways running tinder the houses, or lanes having houses built over them. Thus is it in 
Jerusalem. ei 

Jerusalem, in a thousand respects, is utterly unlike the cities of our country. Its houses, its 
streets, its people, its modes of life, its pursuits, its laws, its whole character and surroundings, are 
as far removed from those which characterize our cities, as the East is from the West. ‘ Improve- 
ments” in Jerusalem must take direction from the city’s present condition. The direct introduc- 


tion of owr.improvements would be like “ putting new wine into old bottles,” 
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south of the city, bordering Gehenna and rising above the Potter’s Field, 
is the “ Hill of Evil Counsel,” little higher indeed than the general level 
of the city. Then from south around westward to north, there are no out- 
lying mountains. Three miles distant, in the direction of Bethlehem, is 
the low ridge of Mar Elias; then to the southwest comes the plain of 
Rephaim, from which David, shortly after his accession to. the throne, 
twice drove the Philistines; while west and northwest the ground gently 
rises to a low ridgy level, with only the peak of Neby Samwil, seven 
miles to the north-northwest, having much appearance of a mountain. 

Yet from Jerusalem the ground does not appear to decline in any 
direction save one, and that is down the valley of the Kidron, between the 
Hill of Evil Counsel on the south and the Mount of Corruption on the 
southeast. Through this opening is a view—over the receding and dimin- 
ishing hill-tops—of the wilderness of Judea. This view, however, is bound- 
ed in the distance by the blue mountain-wall of Moab; so that it is still 
true, in general, that “the mountains are round about Jerusalem.” Sum- 
mits, near or remote, in long lines or isolated peaks, keep perpetual watch 
and guard of the sacred city. : 

The walls of Jerusalem are by no means useless. There is enough that 
is valuable and portable in the city to tempt the ctipidity of the Arabs of 
the desert; and any night a horde of these might break into the city and 
despoil it, but for the protection of its walls. The region to the south and 
east of Jerusalem is particularly infested with vagabond outlaws, and few 
persons venture more than a mile or two in these directions without armed 
protection. The fact that the gates of the city. are always guarded, and 
are closed with the going down of the sun, is significant of the insecurity 
of person and property in all Palestine, and of the feebleness of the existing 
government. 

Yet Jerusalem has always, with trifling exceptions, been a walled city. 
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The breaking down of its wall was, in ancient times, synonymous with its 
profound humiliation or even destruction. When the Jews were restored 
from their captivity in Babylon, they were not contented until they had 
raised the walls of the city. Again and again, in the fluctuating fortunes 
of the city, have its walls been overthrown and rebuilt. The present walls 
were erected in the sixteenth century by Sultan Suleiman, successor of the 
Ottoman conqueror Selim I. Of course, the walls formerly answered a 
higher end than they do at present. They were once the strong guard of 
the national capital and the cherished seat of national religion, against the 
besieging armies of hostile nations. Sufficient in former times for this end, 
they would speedily be battered to fragments by modern projectiles, and 
now answer only the end already indicated. , 

The present walls do not occupy the position of those of earlier times, 
in any part, unless possibly to some extent on the east and west sides, 
along the edge of Moriah and of Zion. Indeed, in the checkered history 
of the city, running through the long period of three thousand years, in 
which it has been seventeen times captured and many times destroyed, 
very little has remained unchanged. The relics of its former glory are 
especially rare. Most of ancient Jerusalem lies far beneath the present 
city’s surface. The wreck of ancient Rome is a crust of great thickness 
supporting the modern city. The excavations around Trajan’s column, 
laying bare the pavements of ancient buildings, and showing grand colon- ° 
nades in their ancient position, are fifteen feet deep. But, in places, the 
wreck of ancient Jerusalem is jifty feet deep. In preparing to build the 
English church on the edge of Mount Zion, the architects dug through fifty 
feet of rubbish before reaching the solid rock. How much deeper than 
this may be the accumulations in some of the lower parts of the city—in 
the valley between Zion and Moriah, or between Bezetha and Moriah—in- 


vestigations now in progress may determine. There must, however, of 
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course, be a limit to this accumulation. In my visit to the excavations 
or quarries beneath the city, extending from a point. near the Damascus 
gate on under the Temple-area, it never seemed to me much more than 
fifty feet from the roof of the caverns up to the present surface of the 
city. 

Enough, perhaps, has now-been said to prepare the. way for a considera- 
tion of the Jerusalem of the Scriptures. Reserving this, however, mainly 


‘ / 
for another occasion, it may be enough now, as a conclusion to this lecture, 


_and an introduction to that, to sketch the rise of Jerusalem to historic re- 


~ nown. 


Jerusalem, as probably identical in part with the ancient Salem, which, 
in Abraham’s time, was the residence of Melchizedek, “king of righteous- 
ness ”—Jerusalem, as the city and hill Jebus, which, in Joshua’s time, was 
the seat of Adoni-zedek, “lord of righteousness,” has slender connection 
with history.* In the opinion of some persons, Salem was the lower city, 
of which Jebus was the upper; and the name Jerusalem, given to the 
entire city, is, as they suppose, a combination of the two names Jebus and 
Salem. 

It was apparently the lower city which early yielded to the devastating 
power of the tribe of Judah, while the upper city still held out until the 
time of David. The fact that the inhabitants of the hill J ebus, or Mount 


Zion, should be able thus to hold their fastness and maintain their com- 


munity for five hundred years, in the very heart of the Israelitish nation,t 
is indicative of the great military strength of the position, and of its value 
to King David for his fortified capital. Hence, as soon as possible after his 
advance to the throne of the united kingdom, David laid siege to Zion, with 


an army, according to Josephus, of over 200,000 men.+ The Jesubites, 


* Gen, xiv. 18; Josh. x. 1. + Ib. xv. 63; Judges i. 8; xix. 10-12. 
t Josephus narrates that all the arrned men of the nation who gathered to David at Hebron for 
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exulting in the supposed impregnability of their position, set their cripples 
and blind people on the walls to defend them, and taunted the besiegers 
with their unavailing efforts even against these; but the walls were at 
length scaled; the stronghold was secured; David installed himself in it; 
and, from being recognized as the hill Jebus, it took the name of “the city 
of David.” * _ * 

And now, like themodern city of Berlin under the hands of the Great 
Frederick, Jerusalem bloomed into sudden glory. All the successes of the 
new monarch, and all the extending prosperity of the nation, were reflected 
in the rising splendors of the capital. Especially was Jerusalem dignified, 
nay consecrated, by being made the abode of the Ark of the Covenant, the 

_ chief though not exclusive seat of the tabernacle of the congregation,+ and 
the great resort for national worship. On Mount Zion a place was pre- 
pared for the shrine of the sanctuary, which for a long time had been 
in exile, and with high rejoicings it was set therein; { Mount Zion be- 
coming henceforth, even after the building of the Temple on Moriah 
and the transference of the ark thither, the symbol of God’s kingdom in 
His church. 

Yet conspicuous and mighty as Jerusalem became, under the thirty- 
three years of David’s residence in it as his capital, the full height of its 
glory was not attained until King Solomon had endowed it with the im- 
perial magnificence characteristic of his reign. The reign of Solomon is 
much celebrated in the Scriptures, yet perhaps we seldom attain to a just 
conception of its grandeur. Solomon inherited the fruits of David’s vast 
conquests. He came into receipt of. untold accumulated resources. And 
it was for him to realize and exhibit the glory which had been prepared 


celebrating his coronation (1 Chron, xii, 28-87), went with him, after three days, on his expeditior 
for the capture of Jerusalem, : 
* 2 Sam, v. 6-9, + Tb. vi. 17; 1 Chron. xxi. 29, $ 2 Sam. vi, 12-16, 
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for him—to construct the gorgeous fabric of which David had laid the 
strong foundations. 

See the extent of his territory—from Egypt and the Mediterranean fea 
across to Assyria. See his alliances—with the mightiest powers of his 
time—with the Pharaohs, by a marriage into Egypt’s royal family—with 

.Hiram of Tyre, when Pheenicia was the great maritime country of the 
world. See his grand schemes for national aggrandizement—by Tyrian aid 
building a navy and importing the riches of. all lands in voyages of three 

years’ duration. See his wide-spread reputation for wisdom, for wealth, 
for sumptuous and stately living, when, to see and hear him, the Queen of 

Sheba was drawn to Jerusalem from her home “in the uttermost parts of 
the earth.” * 

Well, the full magnificence of Solomon’s reign was realized in and ex- 
pended upon Jerusalem. First of all, on the platform of Mount Moriah, 
prepared by substructions whose arched solidity, in vast subterranean halls, 
excites the modern visitor’s wonder, he reared the Temple of Jehovah, and 
Moriah shone forth in the architectural splendor of hewn stone and polished 
cedar and brilliant gold—of spacious colonnades and glittering pinnacles. 
.Then appeared on Mount Zion a palace for the king, and elsewhere another 
-palace for the queen; and next a grand bridge was made to span the valley 
between Zion and Moriah, giving a “royal ascent into the house of the 
Lord.” At the same time, the walls: of the city were extended and 

strengthened, and a boundless supply of water was gathered into reservoirs, 
or opened from perennial springs beneath the city, and the lower suburbs 
became a paradise of gardens. 

And now Jerusalem realized its character as the symbol of the church 

and of heaven. The law now went forth from Zion, and the word of the 

_Lord from Jerusalem. Jerusalem was now “the joy” and the praise “ of 


the whole earth.” 
* 1 Kings x. 1-13, 


ay. 
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Under the reign of King David’s “ Greater Son” it is our privilege to 
live. We have the spiritual church of the Messiah; far more glorious than 
its ancient type of Zion. Would that our Ark of the Covenant might be 
as vividly present with us, and as personally dear to us, as was the golden 
ark to God’s true people of old, in the tabernacle on Mount Zion and the 
temple on Mount Moriah! Ifthe ancient Jew “ preferred Jerusalem above 
his chief joy,” shall we not cherish such a devotion to the church of Christ 


as shall continually prompt the protestation— 


‘For her my tears shall fall, 
For her my prayers ascend, 
To her my cares and toils be given, 
Till toils and cares shall end?” 
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JERUSALEM, No. II. 


FTER the sketch of modern Jerusalem, and of the rise of the ancient 
city to historic renown, given in the last. lecture, the following 
topics invite attention : first, its further: associations with the Old Testa- 
ment history; secondly, its associations with the New Testament history— 
especially with the life of our Lord; thirdly, its destruction by the Romans; 
and fourthly, its future condition, as represented in Scripture prophecy. 
As already stated, Jerusalem attained its highest splendor and renown 
in the days of King Solomon, or within seventy-five years from the time it 
was fixed ttpon by King David as his capital. Close upon the death of 
Solomon followed the division of the kingdom, when Jerusalem, from being 
the capital of the whole country, became the capital of only the little king- 
dom of Judah; and from being the centre of religious worship for the whole 
nation, divided its religious honors with the two rival shrines of the north- 
ern kingdom at Dan and Bethel. With this fall of the city from con- 
spicuous significance in relation to its own country and people, came 
calamities from abroad still further humiliating. For, in the fifth year of 
Rehoboam, son of Solomon, Shishak, King of Egypt, invaded Judah, cap- 
turing one fortified town after another, until his overwhelming army con- 
fronted Jerusalem. The immense treasures amassed by Solomon appear 
to have been the prize coveted by the Egyptian monarch. Being suffered 


to appropriate these’ without resistance—despoiling thereby more especially 
14 
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the Temple and the king’s palace—he withdrew and returned home, to 
inscribe the story of his achievements on the walls of the great palace- 
temple of Karnak in Thebes, where it is seen at the present day.* 

_ After this, for three hundred years, the fortunes of the city, under the 
successors of Rehoboam, fluctuate within narrow limits. The reigns of 
worthy monarchs alternate with those of the unworthy. Under an Asa, 
or Jehoshaphat, or Uzziah, or Hezekiah, or Josiah, the city prospers, and 
the Temple-service is made attractive. But the enemies of Judah are 
many and strong. At one time, the Ethiopians attempt an invasion,} at 
another the nations east of the Dead Sea.t Under Jehoram, the Philis- 
tines and Arabians penetrate tothe capital, rob the city, and carry off the 
king’s sons.§ Under Joash, the Syrians achieve a similar result, murder- 
ing the chief men of Jerusalem, and enriching Damascus, their capital, 


with the spoils 


Under Amaziah, even a worse fate 
befalls Jerusalem, at the hands of the sister kingdom of Israel; for not 
only are its portable treasures carried away to Samaria, but a large section 
of its walls is overthrown. But a direr fate than all. this is in prepa- 
ration for the devoted city. The great empire of Assyria is now in the 


_ascendant of its power. Extending its conquests westward, it swallows up 


* On the 14th of February, 1867, the writer and some friends, in one’ of their visits to Karnak, 
sought out this sculptured scene and record. Passing from the interior of the great Columnar Hall 
_ through a break in the south wall, the sculptures were found near the southwest corner. There 
were the colossal figures of a conqueror and of a divinity, and the Liliputian figures of a multitude of 
captives, sculptured in imtaglio on the exterior surface of the wall. Accompanying these was an ex- 
planatory record, containing the name of the king and the names of the various countries which he 
had subdued. No doubt exists concerning this representation, so far as is needful to identify it 
with King Shishak and his Syrian expedition mentioned in the Scriptures; and, although the hour 
of our visit was oppressively warm, it was no hardship to stand amidst the fiery reflections of the 
sun from the temple-wall and surrounding débris, before an ‘inscription pice must be accounted 
one of the most suggestive ever written by the finger of man. 

+ 2 Chron. xiv. 9. tilb. xx, § Ib. xxi, 16-17. 
|| Ib. xxiv. 28. : 4 Ib. xxv. 28, 24. 
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the kingdom of Syria, then the kingdom of the Ten Tribes, and next comes 
against Judah and Jerusalem. The designs of Assyria are indeed for a 
time checked. The prudent piety of King Hezekiah, backed by the coun- 
sels of the prophet Isaiah, is blessed to the overthrow by divine power of 
Sennacherib, the proud Assyrian invader.* And the like character in 
Josiah, combined with his policy of a friendly alliance with Assyria, still 
preserves the city from destruction, even after it has fallen under Assyrian 
power.t But the successors of Josiah, in the time of the prophet Jere- 
-miah, heedless of his remonstrance, play false with their Assyrian pro- 
tectors in béhalf of Egypt, Assyria’s deadly rival; whereupon the full de- 
struction of Jerusalem is determined, upon, and, after a long siege, is 
executed by Nebuchadnezzar. 

No detailed account of this event, such as that given by Josephus con- 
cerning the capture and destruction of the city by Titus, has been left us. 
Yet, from the brief, direct record of Scripture, and especially from the 
numerous allusions made by the prophets, it seems probable that a full 
picture, in the former case, would have been little less shocking and har- 
rowing than that depicted by the Jewish historian in the latter.t It is 
said that God “ brought upon them the king of the Chaldees, who slew 
their young men with the sword, in the house of their sanctuary, and had 
no compassion upon young man or maiden, old man, or him that stooped 
for age; he gave them all into his hand. And all the vessels of the house 
of God, great and small, and the treasures of the king and of his princes ; 
all these he brought to Babylon. And they burnt the house: of God and 
brake down the wall of Jerusalem, and burnt all the palaces thereof with 
fire, and destroyed all the goodly vessels thereof. And them that had 


* 2 Kings xviii, xix. + +b. xxiii, 
+ The allusions made by the prophets have been fully gathered and admirably presented by 
Dean Stanley, in his “ Jewish Church.” 
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escaped from the sword carried he away to Babylon, where they were 
servants to him and his sons, until the reign of the kingdom of Per- 
sia; * 

Many localities, in and around Jerusalem, mentioned during this ear- 
lier petiod of its history, can still be identified with reasonable certainty. 
Among these are Mounts Zion, Moriah and Olivet, Ophel, and the Mount 
of Corruption, the valleys of the Kidron and Hinnom, the fountains of En- 
rogel and Siloam, the king’s garden, and the pool of Hezekiah. 

Of the mountains just enumerated, only the last, the Mount of Cor- 
ruption, needs now any particular notice. As a part of the great religious 
reformation wrought by King Josiah, we read that “the high-places that 
were before Jerusalem, which were on the right hand of the Mount of 
Corruption, which Solomon the king of Israel had builded” for the various 
false gods of his heathen wives, “did the king defile.” + 


The valley of the Kidron is mentioned with great frequency, and, in a 


a 


majority of instances, as the place where the reforming kings burned the 
idol-gods of their predecessors. + 

The valley of Hinnom is first noticed in the. history in emer the 
southern boundary of the tribe of Benjamin, and with a nicety of topo- 
graphical associations most striking, even to the modern visitor’s eye. The 
border of Benjamin, leaving En-rogel, “went up by the valley of the son 
of Hinnom, unto the south side of the Jebusite; the sime is Jerusalem: 
and the border went up to the top of the mountain that lieth before the 
valley of Hinnom westward, which is at the end of the valley of the giants ” 
(the plain of Rephaim) “northward.” § 

This valley of Hinnom, like the adjacent Mount of Corruption, became 


infamous as the seat of eeu tie tease particular spot in this 


* 2 Chron, xxxvi. 17-20. + 2 Kings xxiii. 13, 
f 1 Kings xv. 13; 2 K. xxiii. 6, 12; 2 Chron. xv. 16; xxx. 14. § Josh. xy. 8. 
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valley named “ Tophet” being devoted to the worship of Baal and Molech 
—and, like the mountain, was defiled by King Josiah.* 

Near this locality were En-rogel, Siloam, and the king’s garden. En- 
rogel,-besides being mentioned as a boundary-mark between the tribes of 
Benjamin and Judah, appears in the history of Absalom’s rebellion; two 
of David’s friends having remained at the place, after his flight from the 
city, in order to bring him word when Absalom should come into his 
father’s place.t Here, too, Adonijah, while David still lived, feasted the 
king’s sons and servants, in the expectation of being acknowledged as king 
and set upon the throne.t This fountain being, according to the Book of 
Joshua, below the confluence of Hinnom and J ehoshaphat, cannot be iden- 
tified with the present “ Fountain of the Virgin,” under-the west edge of 
Jehoshaphat, at some distance above the mouth of Hinnom, but is rather, 
as stated in the last lecture, to be identified with the present Fountain of 
Job (or Joab). 

Siloam, near the mouth of the Tyropceon, is spoken of in a figurative 
way by the prophet Isaiah, who characterizes its waters as “ flowing 
softly,” § besides which, the only distinct mention it receives in the Old 
Testament is found in the history of the restoration of the city, when the 
wall of its pool is described as “by the king’s garden.” | Twice “ the 
king’s garden” is mentioned, as near the place where, by a gate between 
two walls, Zedekiah’s soldiers escaped from the-city, when it was besieged 

by the Assyrians.{ _ It was in accordance with the current practices of 
idolaters that the abominations of Baal and Molech should have been con- 
nected with the king’s garden.** 

The present “pool of Hezekiah,” on the western side of Jerusalem, not 


far from the Jaffa gate, seems to answer to the pool actually constructed 


* 2 Kings xxiii. 10. + 2 Sam. xvii. 17. ¢ 1 Kings i. 9. § Is. viii. 6. || Neh. iii. 15. 


J 2 Kings xxv. 4; Jer, xxxix, 4, , US eT ROR XV Os 
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by the monarch whose name it bears. He, it is said, “stopped. the upper 
water-course of Gihon, and brought it straight down to the west side of the 
city of David.”* Also “he made a pool, and a conduit, and brought 
water into the city.”+ The identity of Gihon—also repeatedly men- 
tioned elsewhere—with the valley on the west of the city now bearing that 
name, is not universally agreed to; yet this is not essential to the identifi- 
cation of the pool of Hezekiah. 


THE “CASTLE OF DAVID, AND JAFFA GATE. 


Besides the localities above enumerated, the history speaks of “ Absa- 
lom’s pillar, in the king’s dale,” { and of the burial-place of the kings « in 
the city of David.” In the Valley of Jehoshaphat, the so-called tomb of 
Absalom presents a striking feature; yet there is no evidence that “ the 
king’s dale” was any part of that valley, and the architecture of the tomb 
indicates an antiquity not greater than that of the Christian era. On Mount 
Zion, outside the walls, is now a mosque, which is guarded with extreme 
jealousy by the Moslems as the sepulchre of David. The sepulchre of 


* 2 Chron, xxxii. 30. + 2 Kings xx. 20. t 2 Sam, xviii. 18, 
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David was known in the time of the apostles, the Apostle Peter speaking 
of it as “with us unto this day,”* and there is no great improbability in 
the claim of the Moslems that they have the true tomb in possession. 


Ty i 
Mil 


EAST END OF SOUTH WALL, AND MOUNT OF OLIVES, 


~ Instead of citing further single events of the history, as associated with 


particular localities, it may be enough to refer to a single descriptive pas- 


* Acts ii, 29. 
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sage of some length, which, for its topographical and other features, is very 
remarkable. The passage describes the evacuation of Jerusalem'by King 
David and his court, when the rebellion under Absalom had become for 
the time irresistible. Absalom -was marching on the capital from the 
south, and David sought safety by retiring from the city eastward and 
passing beyond the Jordan into Gilead. Thus his path from the city lay 
across the.Kidron, up over the Mount of Olives, and down through the 
wilderness to Jericho. gee 

So we read of the king going forth and passing the Kidron. The lan- 
guage is: “ And all the country wept with a loud voice and all the people 
passed over; the king also himself passed over the brook Kidron and all the ~ 
people passed over.” Crossing the Kidron, we know that. the steep slope 
of the Mount of Olives confronts the traveller. So the language of the de- 
scription continues: “ And David went up by the ascent of Mount Olivet, 
and wept as he went up, and had his head covered, and he went up bare- 
foot: and all the people that was with him covered every man his head, 
and they went up, weeping as they went up.” Several further stages of 
the progress are in like manner marked. At the top of Olivet, David 
paused and worshipped, and counselled with his friend Hushai. A little 
beyond the top, Ziba, the false servant of Mephibosheth, overtook him 
with a present. And, descending the farther slope of Olivet into a narrow 
valley, Shimei “went along the hill-side over against David, and cursed as 
he went and-threw stones at him and cast dust.” * » Such admirable pic- 
turing vividly revives the most ancient scenes; the modern traveller being 
able to recognize at a glance the topographical features indicated. 

Bitterly were the downfall of the holy city and the destruction of the 
Temple bewailed by the remnant of the nation in their captivity. The 


prophet Jeremiah poured out his long plaint on the city sitting solitary, 


* 2 Sam. xv., xvi. 
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on her gates desolate, on the ways of Zion mourning, because none came 
- to her solemn feasts. And by the’ rivers of Babylon the captives hung 
their harps on the willows, and, refusing to sing the songs of Zion, only 


lamented Jerusalem. z 


JEWS’ WAILING-PLAGE, 


But, after a few scores of years, the Persian dynasty succeeded the 
Chaldean in Babylon; and Cyrus, according to Scripture prediction, gave 
-commandment for the restoration of the Jews and the rebuilding of Jeru- 
salem.* With some delays, the Temple, under the leadership of Zerub- 
babel, was reared and dedicated ; and next, under Ezra and Nehemiah; the 
walls of the city were restored and the affairs of the state fully reconstruct- 
ed, The record by Nehemiah of the rebuilding of the wall is a storehouse 
of Jerusalem topography for the antiquary; yet is not more satisfying for 
what it plainly makes known, than it is tantalizing for what it half con- 
ceals. 
_ Hereupon, so far as inspired history is concerned, a veil falls upon the 
sacred city, which is lifted, not until after four hundred and fifty years, in 


* Ezra i, 1, 2. 
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the opening chapters of the New Testament. From other sources we 
learn the principal facts in the history of the city, during the Persian, 
Grecian, and Maccabean dynasties. Sixty-three years before Christ, the 
Roman general, Pompéy, captured Jerusalem. About thirty-five years 
before Christ, Herod the Great, an Idumean, who had distinguished him- 
self’ in the service of the Romans, being still a young man, was made by 
them, king of the Jews, and, in the concluding part of his long reign, the 
Saviour was born. 

One of the few innocent passions of King Herod related to architecture, 
and his supreme efforts, of an architectural kind, were expended on his 
capital. “Under his lavish hand and with his gorgeous taste, Jerusalem, 
as before stated, burst into a glory rivalling that of the reign of Solomon. 
The rebuilding of the Temple appears to have been his favorite work. So 
vast was this undertaking, that, as we learn incidentally from the New 
Testament history, no less than forty-six years were required for its com- 
pletion.* The beauty and size of the stones employed, and the magnifi- 
cence of the whole complex structure, excited, as we know, the high admi- 
ration of Christ’s disciples, who could not forbear calling to them the 
attention of the Master. And it was of the overthrow of this Temple that 
Jesus subsequently spoke to His disciples, seated on the Mount of Olives, 
probably with the magnificent structure in full view.t : 

And thus we are introduced to the Jerusalem of the N ew Testament, 
and especially of the time of our Saviour, when the city was at the height 
of its revived splendor. 

Although our Saviour was not born in Jerusalem, nor was brought.up 
there, nor ever apparently remained there more than a few days at a time; 
yet as the place frequently visited by Him—as the place where from time 
to time He vindicated His claims to Messiahship in presence of the rulers 


* John ii. 20. + Mark xiii, 1-4. 
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of the nation—as the place from which emanated the influences to hinder 
His work, to destroy His power, and at last to destroy His life—ag the 
place where He was tried, condemned, executed, buried—where also He 


POOL OF SILOAM, 


rose from the dead and whence He ascended to ‘heaven, Jerusalem identi- 
fied with itself the life and ministry of our Saviour more nearly and more 


fully than any other single place. 


\ 
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Born at Bethlehem, He was yet brought to the Temple at Jerusalem 
when forty days old. Brought up at Nazareth, He yet went annually 
with His relatives to the sacred city, from the time He was twelve years 
of age. Prosecuting His ministry mainly in Galilee, He yet often broke 


away from that field, and was found at intervals amidst the throng cele- 


' brating the various religious festivals in Jerusalem. Again and again in 


successive years He was seen, with an attendant troop of admirers, walk- 
ing in the Temple-courts or mingling in the Temple-devotions. 

He no doubt became thoroughly acquainted with the city. The castle 
of Antonia frowned on Him, as He passed in and out of the Temple-area. 
The palaces of Herod lifted their beautiful porches before His eye, as He 
walked from the Temple toward: Mount Zion. The tower of Hippicus, 
whose huge dressed stones are now the visitor’s admiration, stood on the 
one side of Him, and the pool of Hezekiah, still holding its treasure of’ 
water, was seen on the other, as He approached the western gate of tlte 
city. Among the sick and feeble, in the porches of Bethesda, near the 
sheep-market, He went, selecting one of the most sorrowful cases for heal- 


ing.* Anointing the eyes of a man born blind, He sent him to the Pool 


, of Siloam to wash.f In one of the upper rooms of a house within the walls, 


He ate-with the ‘disciples the passover. When night came on, He was 
accustomed to retire with His disciples from the city, going out at an east- 


ern gate—perhaps the beautiful gate of the Temple—and seeking some 


_ secluded spot among the olive-trees on the broad hill-slope rising beyond 


the Kidron, or passing over the hill to the house of Martha and Mary at 
Bethany. 


* John y. 2-9. A deep trench, under the northern wall of the enclosure of the Mosque of 
Omar, is exhibited as the Pool of Bethesda. Its eastern end approaches St. Stephen’s gate. The: 
conjecture that this is a portion of the ditch which once protected the northern wall ‘of the castle 
‘of Antonia seems"not improbable. Yet this ditch has no earnest rival for the honorable name of 
Bethesda, PAL ascents . 


7 


, 
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Yet, it must be admitted that the New Testament notices of the to- 
pography of Jerusalem are not numerous nor specially suggestive. The 
‘spiritual element in the gospel teachings does not, in any great measure, 
depend for its meaning and effect on topical circumstances and adjuncts. 


Still, it is the presence of Jesus, in and around Jerusalem, which has hal- 


t VIEW OF OLD OLIVE-TREES IN GETHSEMANE, 


* 
. 


lowed the entire region. . And it is doubtful, or perhaps more than 
doubtful, whether any greater attention to the matters of time and place, 
than that which the gospel writers have themselves bestowed on them, is 
really beneficial. 

Visiting Jerusalem, one may feel a natural desire to identify the place 
where Judas covenanted with the priests to betray his Master, and may be 
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inclined to accept the monkish tradition which makes the hill across Ge- 
henna, to the south of the city, “the Hill of Evil Counsel ;” or, he may de- 
sire to know where the palace of the high-priest Caiaphas was situated, and. 
may be half inclined to trust the tradition which points out a house on 
Mount Zion as occupying its site, guarded now by Armenian Christians— 
who indicate the precise spots where our Saviour was scourged,where Peter 
denied his Lord, and even where the cock stood whose crowing reminded 
. Peter of his sin; or, he may desire to know where Pilate’s Judgment-Hall 
was situated, and may be disposed to accept the tradition which places it 
im a corner of the supposed castle of Antonia, on the north of the area of 
the Mosque of Omar—its arch of the “Ecce Homo” now spanning the 
street through which Christ is said to have been led to crucifixion—the 
“Via Dolorosa” or Sorrowful Way; or, he may be supremely desirous of 
identifying the site of Calvary and the place of our Lord’s burial, and may 
be strongly inclined to accept as genuine, even against weighty probabili- 
ties, the sites long enclosed in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre: yet, 
upon reflection, perhaps most persons will be brought to feel that, however 
natural and intense such desire may be, the feeling is of an earthly sort 
rather than a heavenly—is the dictate of a sentimentalism which, much 
indulged, will derogate from, rather than enfored, the high spiritual im- 
pression coming from the remembrance of our Saviour’s presence and 
ministry. 3 

It is a remarkable fact that, while we know perfectly well that Jerusa- 
lem was in general the scene of most important portions of our Saviour’s 
life, we are not informed of the precise locality of any single occurrence in 
His life there, so that it can now be unquestionably ascertained. The 
traditional spot from which He ascended to heaven—on the summit 
of Olivet, in full view of the city—we know, from the record, must be 
nearly a mile distant from the actual spot, far down the eastern slope 
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of the mountain, near Bethany ;* ‘yet the exact spot of this sublime 


‘ oceurrence can only be conjectured. And so, as I have very little 


doubt, the real site of Calvary and the tomb is half a mile from the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, although the actual site can only be con- 


jectured. ; 


CHUROH OF THE HOLY SEPULOHRE, 


“Yet J erusalem is the city in which Messiah labored and suffered, and 
from which He rose to the skies. It is the city in which the little band of 
His disciples was met, upon whom the Holy Spirit descended in power, 
inaugurating the dispensation under which we live. It is the city begin- 
ning from which the gospel is preached to the uttermost parts of the earth 
for the world’s evangelization. And although to trace each literal foot- 
step of the Son of Man, were this permitted, might drag our thoughts earth- 
ward, yet to dwell for a time in the general scene of His Jerusalem history 
and there review the narrative of His ministry, pondering its sublime 
teachings as well as events, is soul-engaging and soul-inspiriting. 

- When, from the Mount of Olives, our Saviour beheld the city and 


* Luke xxiv, 50, 
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wept over it—the spot on which He then stood being perhaps more nearly 


INTERIOR OF THE GOLDEN GATE. 


ascertainable than any other occupied by Him at Jerusalem—He uttered 


this prediction: “ For the days shall come upon thee, that thine enemies 


THE SO-OALLED GOLDEN GATE OF JERUSALEM. 


shall cast a trench about thee, and compass thee round, and keep thee in 
on every side, and shall lay thee even with the ground, and thy children 
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within thee; and they shall not leave in thee one stone upon another; 
because thou knewest not the time of thy visitation.”* Within forty 
years this prediction was fulfilled, in the siege, the capture, the overthrow 
of the city, and the destruction of an immense multitude of people en- 
closed within its walls. The event is one of the direst in human history, 
and is recorded with appalling minuteness by the skilled historian of Jew- 
ish wars and antiquities, himself an eye-witness of what he describes. 


The city had for some time been in rebellion against its Roman mas- 


ters, when Titus, the Roman general, recently arrived from Egypt at 


Ceesarea on the sea-coast, resolved on bringing it to subjection. With sev- 
eral legions and numerous auxiliaries, he ascended to Samaria, thence 
marching southward and going into fortified camps at Gibeah and on 
Mount Scopus, north of the city. Here he was joined by a legion from 
the west; and another, the tenth, which had been stationed at Jericho, 
marched up from that place and encamped on:the Mount of Olives. The 
whole force was still further augmented by several legions ‘called from 
about the Euphrates. | 

The condition 6f Jerusalem was, on all accounts, most distressing. 
The time was just that of the passover, when the city was crowded with 
strangers attending the festival. Then, there was no harmony among the 
political leaders. On the contrary, armed and deadly hostile factions 
preyed upon one another, and together oppressed and persecuted the body 
of the people, who had little sympathy with any of them. Vast stores of 
provisions were destroyed by these factions, in their mutual strifes, just as 
the siege was beginning ; thus hastening the calamity of famine by which 
the great majority of the people subsequently perished. 

The efforts of these factions against one another ceased for a time, 
when Titus began the siege; and the armed forces of the Jews, uniting 


{ Luke xix, 41-44, 
15 
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against the common foe, did brave battle and achieved important suc- 
cesses, in their sudden sallies from the walls, and their fierce onsets against 
the too unwary Romans. But when, afterward, the Romans went cau- 
tiously and quietly about the work of a systematic reduction of the city, 
these factions had time for renewed efforts at mutual destruction. 
The objective points of Titus were mainly along the north wall of the 
city. His method was, to rear embankments of earth and rock as near the 
wall as possible, which were surmounted with wooden towers, for the sol- 


THE MOUNT OF OLIVES. 


diers and their various artillery. For the construction of these towers, the 
Mount of Olives, and indeed the whole country round, to the distance of 
many miles, was denuded of its trees. Battering-rams, as opportunity 
was gained, were brought against the vulnerable portions of the wall. 

The Jews defended themselves with reckless bravery, and for some 


time the successes of the Romans were small and indecisive. ‘Titus de- 


= 
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sired to spare the city, but his efforts for this end were construed by the 
Jews into signs of weakness. In the game way they regarded the liberal 
terms which he proposed, on condition of their capitulating the city. 
Meanwhile, however, famine was raging, and the people by thousands 
were perishing from starvation. Unable to find sufficient food in the city, 


many would stealthily seek it beyond the walls, in the adjacent valleys. 


These, when caught by the Romans, were hung up crucified in sight of 
their friends on the walls; this course being pursued until the number of 
captives became so great as to exhaust the material of which crosses could 
be constructéd. Many unarmed Jews deserted the city, receiving various 
treatment in the Roman camp. 

The Jews still refusing terms, Titus proceeded to invest the entire city 
with what Josephus calls a “ wall,” which, however, from the fact that it 
was constructed in three days, we infer to have been a ditch, lined with 


.the bank of earth thrown out in excavating it. This work was under- 


taken with a view of so closely and completely hemming in the people, as 
to prevent all supplies reaching them from without, and so, by aggravating 
the famine already raging, to compel the city’s speedy surrender. Thus 
were the very words of our Saviour’s prediction verified, Jerusalem’s ene- 


mies casting a trench about her, and compassing her round and keeping 


her in on every side. 


This plan accomplished its object so far as terribly to aggravate the 
famine. In a short time the upper rooms of the houses generally, and 
whole streets, were filled with the dead. Friends became unable any 
longer to care for their own dead, and by public arrangement all corpses 
were cast out of the city. In this manner, according to the Jewish his- 
torian, the incredible number of six hundred thousand was disposed of. 
The demoralization of the people which followed was frightful. The . 
strong despoiled the weak; the former often wresting the pittance of food, 
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which the latter had by any means gained, out of their hands and their 
very mouths. The strongest natural affections were so far overcome, that 
in one memorable instance a mother killed and cooked her own infant 
child, eating the one half of its body at one time, and reserving’ the other 
half for another occasion. 

Still the armed leaders stoutly refused to surrender; and the Romans, 
havipg completed their preparations, renewed the attack, in the seventh 
month of the’ siege, concentrating their efforts on the strong tower of An- 
tonia. In a few days this key-point of the city’s defences was won; the 
Jews retiring thence into the Temple, and preparing to defend themselves 
anew there. Once more Titus tried negotiations, but still the leaders 
were undaunted and determined. The next step for the Romans was to 
storm the Temple. Josephus assures us that it was no part of their plan 
to destroy the structure, but that the Roman general desired earnestly to 
preserve it. Yet, a private soldier, unbidden and of his own heed, climbed 
in the attack to a window and threw in a lighted torch, which speedily 
kindled a conflagration that neither Jews nor Romans could stay. 

The scene which followed was sublime and appalling, beyond the power 
of poet or painter to set it forth. AJL Mount Moriah wrapped in roaring 
flames ; the Roman soldiers shouting their exultations ; the pent-up Jewish 
warriors shrieking their death-agony ; the priests on the roof of the totter- 
ing structure, mad with desperation, wrenching ont the gilded spikes from 
their leaden sockets and hurling them upon the Roman soldiers; the peo- 
ple, forgetful of their weakness and their dreadful personal miseries, moan- 
ing and crying for the destruction of their sanctuary—such were the main 
features of the scene. No wonder that the historian represents even the 
mountains of Moab, beyond the Jordan, as well as those nearer the city, 


. returning the echo of the groans and outeries, and augmenting the dread- 
ful din. 
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With the destruction of the Temple, we might have felt quite sure that 
the. Jews would abandon all further resistance. But no. Retiring to 
Mount Zion and its citadel, they still refused terms, and the Romans were 
compelled to renew the siege. But the Jews were now weak, both in 
numbers and in hope. Their defence was irresolute, and soon ceased. At 
the expiration of seven months from the beginning of the siege, Titus was 
master of all that remained of Jerusalem. ! 

Following the final capture of the city, occurred an almost indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter of all persons not valuable for slaves. The whole number 
of captives is reckoned by the Jewish historian at ninety-seven thousand, 
while the number of persons whose lives were sacrificed during the entire 
siege is estimated at eleven hundred thousand. At the beginning of the 
siege, there were in the city, according to his estimate, no less than from 
two and a half to three millions of people. However we may be disposed 
to regard these numbers, it is worthy of consideration that Tacitus, the 
Roman historian, speaks of the number of the besieged in Jerusalem as six 
hundred thousand. 
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By command of.Titus the city was demolished, except three towers and 
the west wall. Shortly after, the victorious general returned to Rome, 


where he enjoyed a triumph. This triumph, with its various pomps and 
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exhibitions, is also described by the Jewish historian who narrates the 


downfall of his country. And he informs us that, of the rich spoils of con- 


TABLE OF SHEWBREAD, 


quest exhibited in that triumph, those that had been taken from the Tem- | 
ple at Jerusalem made the greatest figure; and he speaks particularly of 
the golden table and the golden candlestick. The arch of Titus still exists 
amidst the ruins of ancient Rome, standing between the Capitol and the 
Coliseum. ew persons visit Rome who do not more than once find them- 
selves beneath that arch, gazing long and musingly on the sculptured pro- 
cession which adorns its interior walls—a troop of mounted men on the 
one side, and on the other the golden candlestick with its seven branches, 
the table of incense, and the silver trumpets, borne on the shoulders of men. 

Omitting any notice of the modern history of Jerusalem—this having al- 
ready been sufficiently sketched—it may not be wholly out of place just to 
hint at the probable future of the Holy Land and of its sacred capital city. 

Are we to believe that the Jewish people, now scattered amidst all 
nations and countries, shall yet be restored to their ancient land, and that 
Jerusalem, wrecked and degraded, shall be rebuilt, the Temple restored, 
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and Mount Zion become, in a higher sense than ever, “the joy of the whole 
earth?” This, as we know, is the confident faith and expectation of many 
Christian people. Such faith and expectation are founded on certain 
Scripture ‘prophecies, and are commonly associated with peculiar views 
concerning the second personal coming of Christ and His reign on the 
earth. It is held that Christ will descend from heaven at Jerusalem, fix 
His throne there, rebuild the city and Temple with great splendor, preside 
over the reinstituted worship of the old economy, and from Zion rule the 
whole world a thousand years. 

What shall we say to all this? Shall we, without hesitation, pronounce 
it fanciful and visionary, and utterly destitute of foundation? Or shall we, 
on the other hand, just as unhesitatingly commit ourselves to it, as to sober 


and undoubted truth, and endeavor to bring about the consummation ? 


OANDLESTIOK, 


Perhaps here, as often elsewhere, the truth is partly on each side of the 
question, yet not in the extremes of either. Assuredly the providences of 


God toward the Jewish people are every way wonderful, stilk preserving 
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them as a distinct people, though in widest contact with other nations, 
and giving them nowhere a country of their own. The facts certainly be- 
token some great providential purpose yet to be accomplished by means 
of them, and intimate that, being kept from obtaining a country anywhere 
else, they shall yet be brought home to that country once their own by 
divine promise and gift. 

There are, moreover, unmistakable predictions of the general conver- 
sion of the Jewish people to Christianity. It is declared that “blindness is 
happened to Israel in part, until the fulness of the Gentiles be brought in.’ 
And then “all Israel shall be saved.” Also we are given clearly to under- 
stand that the conversion of the Jews will be attended with great and ex- 
alted blessings to the whole world. An apostle asks the question: “If 
the casting away of them*be the reconciling of the world, what shall the 
receiving of them be but life from the dead?” 

And further than this, our Saviour very strongly intimates, in a plain, 
literal prediction of the destruction of J: erusalem, that the city shall again 
be built, and become the residence of its former possessors. “ Jerusalem 
shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles be 
fulfilled.” When, then, the times of the Gentiles shall be fulfilled, Jeru- 
salem shall no longer be subject to the Gentiles, and, instead of being trod- 
den down, shall be exalted. 

On any theory of prophetic interpretation, it appears highly probable, 
if not absolutely certain, that in the progress of Christianity, and the bless- 
ing of the whole world thereby, Jewish and Gentile, Palestine, no longer 
under the misrule of barbarians and the blight of false religion, shall be- 
come a goodly land, its cities be rebuilt, Jerusalem become a praise, and a 
large portion, if not the whole body of the Jewish people, be found in the 
old home of their fathers, honored amidst the family of nations, in propor- 


tion as, thrqugh the ages, they have been so generally despised. 
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. As to the personal reign of Christ on earth, with Jerusalem as His cap- 
ital, and with the Temple-worship restored, it is by no means plain that 
the Scriptures would have us expect it. The literal theory of prophetic: 
interpretation cannot possibly be fully carried out without involving the 
grossest absurdities. Its advocates carry it out only in part, some going 
further than others. Fully carried out, we must not only expect Jerusalem 
and the Temple to be rebuilt and the Jews restored to their own land, but 
we must look for all the surrounding nations of antiquity to be in their old 
places—Moab and Ammon, Tyre and Philistia, Egypt and Assyria. 
David himself must be king in Jerusalem. 

This interpretation implies, moreover, the restoration of Judaism and 
its supremacy over Christianity. The Saviour and His apostles plainly 
teach and insist that Judaism was but preparatory to and typical of Chris- 
tianity, and that, by the introduction of Christianity, the Temple-service, 
the priesthood, and sacrifices, were forever done away. Christianity, as a 
system of spiritual truth, is the final dispensation of religion‘to our fallen 
world. ‘“ We have received-a kingdom which cannot be moved.” ‘“ And 
now abideth faith, hope, charity.” And these shall together abide until 
faith is exchanged for sight, and hope is lost in enjoyment, and only charity 
remains, greatest of all because the life of heaven itself. 

Plainly, then, any theory of prophetic interpretation must be incorrect 
which turns us back from a universal and spiritual religion, to one which is 
local and formal. And if those who adopt the literal theory are compelled 
to stop at some point, in their attempt to apply it, why not decline making 
the effort altogether; why not regard the predictions concerning the 
coming glory of Zion as relating to the spiritual church—to the mighty 
prevalence and benignant sway of the gospel of our salvation ? 

Thus interpreted, these prophecies are far more glorious than if they 


related to the material and literal Zion, and to the exaltation of the Jewish 
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people. Glowing pictures, indeed, do the literalists paint of Immanuel 
reigning in person from the heights’ of Zion, and of all the earth coming te 
behold His glory and worship in His presence on Mount Moriah; but, by 
as much as the spirit is superior to the body, and heaven transcends earth, 
the picture is of a beauty and glory transcending this, which represents 
the Lord Jesus enthroned in all His excellences in the hearts of His loving 
people, and worshipped “ neither in Jerusalem nor this mountain” merely, 
but in every habitation of man all over the-earth, where the Father has 
effectually sought “ them that worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 

There shall indeed be a new and heavenly Jerusalem, “ coming down 
from God out of heaven,” after the consummation of all things, when our 
old earth shall have been purged by fire, and the new heavens and the 
new earth have appeared, wherein dwelleth righteousness. And of that we 
may sing: 

“ Jerusalem the golden ! 
With milk and honey blest; 


Beneath thy contemplation 
Sink heart and voice to rest. 


I know not, oh, I know not 
What joys await us there, 
What radiancy of glory, 
What bliss beyond compare. 


They stand, those halls of Zion, 
All jubilant with song, 

And bright with many an angel, 
And all the martyr throng: 


The Prince is ever in them, 
His light is always seen, 

The pastures of the blessed 
Are decked in glorious sheen. 
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There is the throne of David; 
And bliss without alloy, 

The shout of them that triumph, 
The song of festal joy; 


And they who with their Leader 
Have conquered in the fight, 
Forever and forever 

Are dressed in robes of white. 


Jesu! in mercy bring us 

To that dear land of rest; 
Who art, with God the Father, 
And Spirit, ever blest.” 
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FROM JERUSALEM TO SHECHEM.—CUSTOMS OF THE 
PEOPLE. 


T\ROM Jerusalem northward to Shechem is a journey of thirty-five or 
forty miles. For twelve or thirteen miles, or until we have passed 
Bethel, we’ are crossing the narrow territory of the tribe of Benjamin ; 
thence we are within the limits of Ephraim, of which Shechem was the 
central, and for a long time the chief city. | 
The journey thus lies through the very heart of the ancient historic 
country; and, especially for the first few hours after leaving Jerusalem, 
localities of ancient renown rise thick and fast about us. Many of these 
have already been mentioned in these studies, and do not now need to 
be fully discussed. Let us, therefore, as if actually travelling together, 
pass rapidly between the two places named at the outset, pausing briefly 
upon the localities of special importance, and also observing what we may 
of the country and people, gathering illustrations of Scripture. We may 
suppose the season of the year to be the spring, the season of my actual 
sojourn in the Holy Land, and the season on many accounts the most 
desirable for the visitor. 
Before starting, we may pleasantly survey the scene through which 
we shall immediately pass, and anticipate some of the localities which we 
shall be called to notice, by bringing under review a single passage of 


Scripture. We shall thus also be presented with a forcible illustration of 
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the fact that the prophecies of Scripture, no less than its history, are often 
made intelligible and vivid through a knowledge of geography. 

In the prophecies of Isaiah (x. 28-82) occurs the picture of an invasion 
of Judah by the Assyrian; his army advancing upon Jerusalem from the 
north. “He is,come to Aiath,” exclaims the prophet. This, no doubt, 
was the “ Hai,” to the west of which, as to the east of Bethel, the patriarch 
Abraham had his second encampment on entering the land of Canaan.* 
It was the “ Ai” of Joshua’s time, the place captured next after Jericho in 
the conquest of Canaan, described as “beside Bethaven, on the east side of 
Bethel.” + Here, only some twelve miles from Jerusalem, the invader is 
first descried, perhaps having here first reached the high plateau from the 
plain of the Jordan below.—The succeeding stages of his advance are 
rapidly given. “He is passed to Migron,” the place of “a precipice.” 
_“ At Michmash”—two or three miles from Aiath—“he hath laid up his 
carriages ;” that is, he has there formed a depot for his baggage and pro- 
vision trains; Michmash being on the secure position of a mountain-side 
looking toward Jerusalem.—Next, “they are gone over the passage; they 
have taken up their lodging at Geba;” that is, they have crossed the deep 
ravine in front of Michmash, and encamped for the night at Geba, on the 
summit of the ridge opposite, toward Jerusalem. The Wady Suweinit is 
now seen by the tourist in Palestine, dividing, by its deep gorge, the mod- 
ern Mukhmas on the north, from Jeba on the south—Not much over a 
mile from the summit of Geba, to the southwest, is Ramah, and two miles 
still nearer Jerusalem is Gibeah. No wonder, then, that the prophet 
writes, “ Ramah is afraid; Gibeah of Saul is fled.”—Anathoth is on the 
direct line of the army’s march, and well may the prophet exclaim, “Oh, 
poor Anathoth !”—The priestly city of Nob is still nearer Jerusalem, even 
in sight of the Holy City, and the next day the Assyrian encamps on its 


* Gen. xii. 8. + Josh. vii. 2. 
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Northward over Mount Scopus. 


hill, from which, in the prophet’s language, “he shakes his hand against 
the mount of the daughter of Zion, the hill of Jerusalem.” 

Our party having left Jerusalem by the Damascus gate, crossed the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, here comparatively shallow, toward Mount Scopus. 
On the way, as Iremember, we met a string of camels, loaded with heavy 
stones from some neighboring quarry. ‘These stones were probably in- 
tended for the new convent on the Via Dolorosa, or for the repairs in prog- 
ress on the Church of Ste. Anne near by; both of which works are under- 
taken by the French. 

_ This incident is introduced for the sake of saying that one sees less of 
camels in Palestine than he naturally expects. The common people are 
probably too poor to own them, and most kinds of labor required from ani- 
mals can be obtained from oxen and donkeys. Yet the camel is at times 


"indispensable. There are no roads for wheeled vehicles, and burdens are - 


sometimes required to be carried, which cannot be divided to the extent 
needful for the small strength of the donkey or the horse. For such bur- 
dens the camel is needed. I remember to have seen camels climbing the 
lofty and rugged mountains of the Lebanon, loaded with heavy pieces of 
timber, which would have been spoiled by being sawed up, or otherwise 
having their weight reduced. The “ship of the desert” seems out of place 


amidst the rocky portions of Palestine. The camel’s spongy feet are better 


suited to the desert’s yielding sands than to the | jagged paths of hill- 
side and mountain. 

The only wheeled vehicle which I anywhere saw in Palestine was a low 
truck, on small wheels of solid wood, which we encountered on the side of 
the Valley Urtds, below Bethlehem. A limestone column, too heavy for a 
camel, was its load, and attached to it was a team of forty men. The road 
was engineered as the team advanced. Most of the time the men were 


sporting with each other, laughing, chattering, and dancing; only now and 
16 
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then making any attempt to pull, and attaining a progress, as I estimated, 
of about half a mile per day. , 

The country immediately north of Jerusalem is perhaps more thorough- 
ly broken in surface than any other portion of Palestine. It is particularly 
‘distinguished, not so much for long mountain-ridges as for isolated hill- 
cones. These almost dot the country over. In a large proportion of in- 
stances the conical hills are crowned with ruins, each identifying the site 
of some ancient town. 

After crossing Mount Scopus, a mile north-+of Jerusalem, we soon pass 
along the base of one of these hills which has recently been fixed upon as 
the probable site of the city of Nob. To this place came David, when flee- 
ing from King Saul at Gibeah, obtaining here from Abimelech the priest 
consecrated bread and the sword of Goliath. Although Abimelech was 
wholly ignorant of the alienation of Saul from David, the king’s mad rage | 
for this act of kindness to the man he hated was not satisfied until, by the 
hand of Doeg the Edomite, a servant of Saul, the whole priesthood of Nob, 
to the number of eighty-five, were slain in cold blood, and the entire popu- 
lation of their city—men, women, and children—were exterminated.* 

Should we put our sure-footed Syrian horses to the work of clambering 
the hill, we should find that, from its summit, a portion of Jerusalem is 
seen over Mount Scopus. And it is interesting to observe that while . 
Moriah, marked by the lofty dome of the Mosque of Omar, is not visible, 
and while even Olivet, looking down upon Moriah, is concealed by the in- 
tervening ridge of Scopus, Mount Zion and the buildings clustering upon 
it are plainly seen ; thus agreeing with the very letter of the prophet’s lan- 
guage, which represents the Assyrian at Nob as “shaking his hand 
against the méunt of the daughter of Zion, the hill of Jerusalem.” 


A ten minutes’ ride from the western base of the hill of Nob brings us 


* 1 Sam, xxi., xxii. 
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to the western base of the still higher hill, on which, as seems altogether 
probable, once stood the royal city of Gibeah.* This is sometimes desig- 
nated as “ Gibeah of Saul,” or is spoken of as “belonging to ar in 
order to distinguish it from another Gibeah in Judah. 

Early inthe history, as has already been noted,t this Gibeah stands 
associated with the horrible story of a Levite’s wife abused to death by 
certain of its inhabitants. The Levite was journeying with his wife from 
Bethlehem to Mount Ephraim, and came to Jerusalem, then Jebus, late in 
the day. The Levite’s servant urged him to stop among the Jebusites for 

the night; but he refused, preferring the hospitality of his own people to 
that of heathen strangers. “And he said unto his servant, Come, let us 
draw near to one of these places to lodge all night, in Gibeah or in Ramah.” 
Ramah was beyond Gibeah, and by the time they reached Gibeah the sun 
had gone down, and they stopped there. During the night, the gross out- 
rage on the rites of hospitality and the horrible crime were committed, 
which procured the death of the woman, and which brought on a war of 
the rest of the tribes against Benjamin that had well-nigh exterminated the 
latter. 

After the reign of Saul, which gave to Gibeah its chief importance, the 
incident of greatest interest connected with the place is the strange and 
bloody one in which, with King David’s permission, the inhabitants of 
Gibeon were permitted to hang up in Gibeah seven of the sons of Saul, in 
revenge for the breach of faith perpetrated against Gibeon by Saul, when, 


* Dr. Robinson, in his “ Biblical Researches,” places Gibeah to the northeast of Ramah, rather 
than to the south, identifying it with the modern “ Jeba,” which seems rather to have represented 
the ancient Geba. Dean Stanley places Nob on the Mount of Olives, and regards Mount Scopus as 
the Mizpeh of Samuel. I need not state the reasons which seem to make the positions of these 
places, as given above, preferable. Perhaps the Scripture passages cited will be thought to afford 
sufficient reasons. 

+ Lecture vii, ¢ Judges xix., et seg. 
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in his zeal for his country, he undertook to exterminate the Gibeonites as 
heathen, notwithstanding the old covenant for their security made by 
Joshua. Gibeon lies to the northwest of Gibeah, only four or five miles 
distant; and perhaps the Gibeonites, looking across the intervening valley, 
beheld the affecting scene in which, for months, by day and night, the 
mother of two of the gibbeted sons of Saul sat and defended their bodies 
from the beasts and birds of prey.* 

Let us, indeed, ascend the rocky height of Gibeah and survey the pros- 
pect from the ruins which crown itssummit. To the northeast, at no great 
distance, are the sites of Geba and Michmash ; to the southeast, still nearer, is 
the little village of Anata, doubtless the successor of the Scriptural Anathoth, 
a town of priests, and the birthplace of Jeremiah, the priestly prophet, who 
witnessed the capture of Jerusalem and the carrying of Judah into captiv- 
ity.t In the distance, beyond these localities, lies the deep Jordan valley, 
bounded by the lofty and massive mountains of Gilead and Moab. To the 
south, of course, is the hill of Nob, which we have so recently left, not, 
however, intercepting the view of buildings on Mount Zion had from its 
own summit. Nearly due west is the perch of Neby Samwil, surmounted 
by mosque and minaret. Prominent on its terraced cone to the northwest 
is Gibeon, where, after the destruction of Nob, the altar of burnt-offering 
appears to have been reared, and where consequently, until the Temple 
rose on Mount Moriah, the Gibeonites were very conveniently made hewers 
of wood and drawers of water for the congregation of the Lord. Three 
miles to the north is the hill of Ramah, which, however, although in the 
midst of localities most closely associated with the prophet Samuel, has not 
been satisfactorily identified as the Ramah where the prophet was born, 
where he officially resided, and where he was buried. § 


* 2 Sam, xxi, 1-11. + Jer. i. 1. £1 Chron. xxi, 29. 
§ 1 Sam.i. 1, x. 2. The fixing of the probable situation of the Ramah of Samuel, mentioned so 
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* 


All through this region the hills are so bare of soil, and the narrow val- 
leys are so covered with stones, that one is surprised to see the natives 
making any serious attempts in the way of agriculture. Yet, here and 
there are sprinkled patches of growing grain ; here and there little ploughs 
are seen worming their way amidst the stones; and almost everywhere, 
save on the utterly barren sides of steep hills, are evidences of the natural 
fertility of the soil, in the profuse growth of beautiful flowers which fairly 
carpet the earth. 

Agricultural operations are performed in the most primitive manner. 
The ploughs, so light that they can readily be carried on the shoulder, are 
little better than a forked stick ; the part intended to seratch the soil being 
shod with iron. They have but one handle, and are held and guided by 
one hand. The ploughs and the manner of using them having no doubt 
remained unchanged since the days of our Saviour, we can see an exact 
propriety of language in His saying, “ No man having put his hand to the 
plough ;” not his “hands,” as we say.* 

Each ploughman, holding the plough with one hand, carries in the 
other a long stick, having at the one end a flat piece of iron for cleaning 
the plough, and at the other a sharpened nail for pricking up the oxen. 
This is the “ox-goad” frequently mentioned in the Bible. With this, in 
the absence of regular arms, Shamgar slew six hundred Philistines. And, 
in the language of Saul of Tarsus, “It is hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks,” + reference evidently is made to the conduct of an obstinate ox, 
that stands and kicks against the goad, instead of going forward, and thus 
escaping its further application. 
frequently in the life of the prophet, is one of the most-difficult problems in the historical geog- 
raphy of the Scriptures. The place was somewhere in “Mount Ephraim” (1 Sam. i. 1); yet it 


would seem that, in going thence toward Gibeah of Saul, one must have passed Rachel’s sepulchre, 


near Bethlehem (x. 2). 
* Luke ix. 62, + Judges iii. 31. t Acts ix. 5. 
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We cannot but notice that the people in the fields almost invariably 
work together in groups. This is the case even with those who are 
ploughing. We commonly see three, or four, or half a dozen ploughs 
closely following each other. The object in this is mainly mutual protec- 
tion. And so, wherever we go in Palestine, the people we meet are seen 
to be heavily armed. Almost every one has a long gun slung across his 
back, and pistols or daggers stuck into his sash. We are at first perplexed 
to know what it is that needs the defence of arms; for this array of weap- 
ons appears, not only when oxen, or ploughs, or a flock of sheep and goats, 
or a valuable convoy of donkeys is under guard, but equally when little 
or no property is exposed. The explanation is that, insecure as property 
may be in the Holy Land—numerous as may be the predatory Arab bands 
which roam the thinly-settled regions almost at will, carrying off every 
thing they can lay hands on—/7fe is still more insecure. And life ig inse- 
cure mainly from the prevalence of blood-feuds among neighboring fam- 
ilies or tribes, and from the custom of blood-revenge. The people go 
armed mainly for the defence of their own lives against their. neighbors. 

The custom of blood-revenge has existed in the East from the earliest 
antiquity, and the insecurity of life exhibited in Palestine shows the result 
of encouraging it, as Mohammed did, instead of restraining and regulating - 
it, as Moses and Joshua did. Dr. Porter, in his “Syria and Palestine,” 
thus represents the matter: “A blood-feud exists between” the family of 
the man you see armed “and some other family, or between his village 
and some other village. One of his remote ancestors, three or four hun- 
dred years ago, killed a man; and that man’s family killed another in 
revenge ; and then another was killed in return; and thus it has run on 
ever since. Or two villages have disputed about a stray goat; there was 
first tremendous shouting, especially among the women, urging on their 
husbands and brothers to the fight; then in the moment of excitement 
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weapons were used, and blood was shed; and blood calls for blood. Thus 
every member of the family to the remotest degree, or every inhabitant of 
the village, as the case may be, is kept in constant dread. He stalks about 


BEDOUIN DRESS. DRESS OF THE LOWER CLASS. 


armed at all hours, in all places—with his goats on the mountain-side, with 
his donkey on the road, with his plough and yoke of oxen in the field; 
in seed-time and harvest, summer and winter, cold and heat. Imagination 
makes the ‘avenger of blood’ follow him like his shadow, ever watchful 
for an unguarded moment to fall upon him. Many a family has this 
bloodrevenge compelled to flee from house and home, and seek refuge 
among strangers; many a village it has left desolate, for none will live 
where the sentence of death hangs constantly over them. In the Koran, 
this fearful law is commended: ‘O true believers, the law of retaliation is 
ordained to you for the slain; the free shall die for the free.’” 

We observe in Palestine that the tilled fields are seldom fenced. Vine- 


yards and orchards are commonly enclosed by walls or cactus-hedges, but 
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not so the grain-fields. Our road, or rather path, often lies through the 
midst of these fields, the growing grain tempting our horses at every step. 
We observe, too, an entire absence of ‘farm-houses amidst the fields. The 
whole population is gathered into towns and villages, which cluster’ on the 
hill-tops, remote from the cultivated valleys. Thus the fields and the 
whole country appear deserted. he, 

‘ In Bible times, doubtless, the same features characterized the country. 
The Scriptures are almost entire strangers to the word “fence,” as they 
are to the word “road.” We read of ways and ighways, instead of roads, 
and fences were for towns rather than for fields.’ In the absence of fences, 
there was of course the greater need of such laws concerning trespass as 
Moses instituted. The account relative to Christ and His disciples going 
through the corn-fields, and the disciples plucking the ears of corn and eat- 
ing the grain as they walked, seems a picture from life in modern Pales- 
tine. 

Formerly, doubtless, as now, the people were gathered into towns and 
villages. ‘ Behold,” it is said, “a sower went forth to sow.” In the 
Scriptures only a “ watch-tower” or “ lodge,” not a house, is spoken of as 
being in the vineyard or garden. The fields are regarded as lonely; | 
affording opportunity for the commission of crime unobserved. The 
prophet Ahijah and Jeroboam were “alone in the field.” 

In Palestine, the present fashions in dress are probably little different 
from those which prevailed in Bible times. The garments of the men, no 
less than of the women, are loose and flowing. Even at the plough, when 
the weather is at all cold, the ploughmen go stumbling over the rough 
ground, in their long striped cloaks, or bwrnooses, which dangle about 
their heels. Were it not that the band at the waist is closely tied, it 
would be impossible for them to walk rapidly ; and for running, the upper 


garment must be laid aside altogether. Thus we see the significance of 
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the Scripture expressions, “girding up the loins,” as preparatory to a jour- 
ney, and “ laying aside every weight and the sin which doth so easily be- 
set us,” that is, doth so easily wind conned our limbs and Reet us, in 
running the Christian race. 

Fashions thus remaining unchanged, the people can the better make 
permanent investments of their wealth in dresses. Not unfrequently one 
sees among the inhabitants of a wretched little hamlet, consisting of the 
merest hovels, a number of persons dressed in handsome silks. Thus we 
perceive the aptness of allusion in our Saviour’s exhortation: “ Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures on earth, where the moth doth corrupt.” He re- 
ferred, of course, to treasures or accumulations of garments. 

The most noticeable feature in the attire of the women is their head- 
dress of silver coins. They seem to wear a good proportion of their whole 
fortune thus.on their heads. The number of coins strung together and 
falling over the temples is often several scores. Most of these are birth- 
day and other gifts. They are regarded as in a sense sacred, and are said 
to be exempt from taxation and from seizure at law. 

The natives whom we meet on the highway seldom greet us, or pay us 
any attention whatever.* If they address us, it is simply as “ Howadji,” 
equivalent to “ Well, traveller,” or with a “ Good-day.” The Moslem re- 


* The seeming want of curious interest on the part of the natives, when they met us in tray- 
elling, strikingly contrasted with their conduct toward us when we halted in their towns. Often 
—as at Bethel and Nain—we lunched at mid-day in the outskirts of their villages. And elsewhere 
I have thus written of their conduct on such occasions: ‘The chief drawback to the pleasure of 
lunching was found in the intrusive curiosity of the natives. So surely as any of these were at 
hand, they would gather about us and gaze wonderingly on all our movements. They would make 
no noise—they evidently did not mean to be disrespectful. They only availed themselves of an 
accustomed Oriental liberty, for indulging their curiosity. And so happily did this practice illus- 
trate some Scripture scenes—this sort of usage having plainly existed from time immemorial— 
that, unpleasant as it often was for the moment, we were scarcely unwilling to tolerate it.”—The 
Far Hast, p. 288. 
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serves his salutation of peace, his “Salaam Aleikoum,” for his brother 
Moslem ; regarding it much as the Apostle John regarded a “ god-speed,” 
and being unwilling to partake in the unbeliever’s deeds.* The Oriental 
does not remove his turban, as we do our hats, in token of respect. He 
bows, and at the same time lays his right hand first on his breast, then on 
his forehead or his lips. Two Oriental friends meeting, clasp each other in 
arms and present cheeks—first one side, then the other. Many Eastern 
customs are exactly identical with those brought to view in the Scriptures, 
while together they show the Oriental fondness for ceremony, precisely as 
the Scriptures represent it. 

At this season of the year, we everywhere observe the fig-trees clothing 
their unsightly limbs with new leaves. Said our Saviour: “ When the 
fig-tree putteth forth her leaves, ye know that summer is nigh.” It seems 
entirely natural that the appearance of foliage should be regarded as the 
evident token of approaching summer, but why, it may be asked, should 
the appearance of the foliage of the fig-tree be specially so regarded? The 
answer is, that while the two species of trees incomparably most abundant 
in Palestine are the fig and the olive, the latter is not deciduous, while 
the former is, and that the bursting of the fig-tree into leaf is the phenome- 
non of this sort everywhere witnessed in spring-time. 

Resuming, now, our northward journey, and passing the site of 
Ramah,t which we find to be almost an exact counterpart to that of — 

* 2 John 10, 11. . 

+ This Ramah was the place which Baasha, king of Israel, sought to fortify as an outpost of 
his kingdom, “that he might not suffer any to go out or come in to Asa, king of Judah.” Asa 
diverted Baasha from his attempt by inducing an invasion of Israel on the north by Benhadad of 
Syria ; whereupon Asa, with the materials collected by Baasha, fortified Geba and Mizpeh as out- 
posts of Ais kingdom. Among the cities of the north which Benhadad “smote” at this time, were 


Tjon and Abel-beth-maachah, enumerated among the places captured by the Assyrians prior to 
the downfall of Israel (1 K. xv. 17-22; 2 K. xv. 29). 


_Ramab, as situated in Benjamin, in the midst of the descendants of Rachel, is the place re- 


Nae 
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Gibeah, excepting some appearance of a modern village on the summit of 
the conical hill, the next town is precisely that which we might have 
looked for, had we taken the Bible as our guide-book. In an enumeration 
of towns in this district, in the Book of J oshua, the order is as follows: 

“ Gibeon, Ramah, Beeroth.” * Thus Beeroth was the next important town , 
after Ramah, in the circuit about Gibeon. Well, in four miles ‘from 
Ramah, we pass the modern town of Bireh, undoubtedly the same with 
its ancient namesake. But though the town has more present consequence 
than some others which we meet, it has few Scripture associations ; 80, 


instead of pausing upon it, we leave it a little to our right hand, and press- 


’ ing our way up a long ascent through a valley—only stopping to water 


our horses at a fountain which gushes from a rocky ridge. by the road- 
side—emerge, in two miles more, upon the site of ancient Brruzt, the 
modern Leitin. 

Few spots of earth gather upon them so much that is hallowed and 
venerable as Bethel. Nearly one thousand years before Jerusalem became 
a sanctuary, Abraham reared his altar between Bethel and Ai, and called 
on the name of Jehovah.t—The patriarch had just arrived from before 
Shechem, the first place in the Land of Promise where he offered formal 
divine worship.—To the spot near Bethel, thus consecrated, the patriarch re- 
turned, after his sojourn in Egypt; and here, upon the separation between 
him and his nephew Lot, God renewed to him the promise first given at 
Shechem, that the land in which he was a stranger should become the pos- 
session of himself and his posterity. From that outlook, on the hill-summit 
east of Bethel, the view in every direction, except the west, was far-reach- 


ing; and westward it stretched across the almost entire width of the 


ferred to by the prophet Jeremiah, when he represents the mother as weeping for her children and 
refusing to be comforted (Jer. xxxi. 15; Matt. ii. 17, 18). i 
* Josh, xviii, 25. + Gen, xii. 8, 
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plateau of Judea. “And the Lord said unto Abram, after that Lot was 
separated from him, Lift up now thine eyes and look from the place where 
thou art, northward, and.southward, and eastward, and westward; for dll 
the land which thou seest, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed for- 
ever.” * , 

It was the grandson of Abraham ‘vho, more than a century and a half 
later, a lone wanderer, here found himself in heavenly places and society, 
and, awaking from the enjoyment of the ravishing vision, exclaimed, 
“This is none other than Beth-el”—God’s house.t Jacob was then fleeing 

‘from Beersheba to Haran. Twenty years after, having returned to his - 
native land, and remained for a time, like Abraham before him, in the 
neighborhood of Shechem, he came again to Bethel. The visit was signal- 
ized by numerous solemnities—the erection of an altar and the setting up 
of a memorial pillar, consecrated with repeated libations—and also by the - 
sorrowful occurrence of the death of Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, who was 
here buried under the “ oak of weeping.” ¢ 

In after-years, when Israel came into possession of Canaan, Bethel fell 
to the lot of the tribe of Benjamin; § the. boundary between Benjamin and 
Ephraim running only a little to the north of the patriarchal sanctuary. 
It was Ephraim, however, not Benjamin, that wrested the place from its 
Canaanite possessors, and that probably continued to hold it.| 

During the period of the Judges, as we casually learn, the ark of the 
covenant was for a time found at Bethel. What may have been the occa- 
sion of its temporary removal from Shiloh does not appear. When the 
other tribes had resolved on war with Benjamin, because of the affair at 
Gibeah, “they went up to Bethel to ask counsel of God.” And after the 
disasters to the nation on the first two days, “the people went up and 


* Gen. xiii, 14, 15. } Ib. xxviii, 16-22. $ Ib. xxxv, 
-§ Josh. xviii, 18, 22, || Judges i, 22-25, : 
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came unto Bethel, and wept, and sat there before the Lord.” Lest the 
reader should think strangely of the mention of Bethel as the seat of the 
sanctuary, the writér of the narrative explains that “ the ark of the covenant 
of God was there in those days,” and indicates the period by stating that 
Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron, was at the time the high-priest.* 
Bethel was one of the places annually visited by Samuel the prophet, 
in his character of judge. ‘He went from year to year in circuit to 
Bethel, and Gilgal, and Mizpeh, and judged Israel in all those places.” 
In passing from Bethel down to Gilgal, he would descend the rocky road 
‘by which Joshua’s army advanced upward to the attack of Ai, and after- 
ward to the relief of Gibeon. ¢ | 
Upon the schism in the kingdom, which followed the reign’ of Solomon, 
the acknowledged sanctity of Bethel, no less probably than its convenient 
position, led to its being selected by King Jeroboam as one of the two sites 
for his calf-worship; and now Bethel, for some time before almost lost i 
sight of, rises to new and sad eminence, ‘The record informs us, in a quiet 
way, that the king set up calves at Dan and Bethel, and instituted a wor- 
ship intended to supersede, in his kingdom, that which before had been 
offered at Jerusalem. Yet probably the accompaniments of this Egyptian 
form of worship possessed something of the splendor of temple and 
priesthood with which Jeroboam had become familiar in Egypt itself. 
Beyond question, all possible attractions and enticements were thrown 
round this worship, to prevent the people of the north from passing on to 
Jerusalem, where, only twelve miles distant—its pinnacles actually visible 
from the heights of Bethel $§—the glorious Temple of Solomon sheltered the 


* Judges xx, 18-28. “Bethel” has, indeed, here been given by our translators as “ the house 
of God,” thus obscuring the meaning. 

+ 1 Sam. vii. 16. t See Lecture iii. ° 

§ Dr. Robinson intimates that the ridge on which Bireh is situated bounds the view from Bethel 
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ark of the covenant. ° Such, indeed, are the intimations of the Scripture 
records. The worship at Bethel was inaugurated by a great festival, in 
which Jeroboam was as much the central and conspicuous figure, as was 
Solomon at the dedication of the Temple on Moriah.* The prophet Amos 
describes the worship in terms which suggest an imposing and gorgeous 
ritual; mentioning feast-days and solemn assemblies and various offerings, 
and the noise of songs and the melody of viols.t 

From the prevalence of idolatry at Bethel, changing its former hallowed ~ 
character, the prophets substituted for its old and honored name that’ of 
Beth-aven, or “house of idols,” which before had been borne by a neigh- 
boring locality. 

During the reign in Israel of the house of Ahab, the worship of Baal 
superseded the calf-worship to such an extent that Bethel became a resi- 
dence of the sons of the prophets, and the great Elijah passed among them, 
on his way to Jericho and the Jordan, when he was about to be translated.§ 
On'the restoration of the calf-worship by Jehu, Bethel became more un- 
happily renowned than ever; the worship receiving that development of 
splendor, and that accompaniment of royal, luxurious life, which prompted 
the descriptions and characterized the denunciations of the prophets. 

The fall of the northern kingdom was, of course, the fall of Bethel; yet 


not until the time of King Josiah was the presence of the old sanctuary 


on the south. Dean Stanley writes that “a white building close to the outskirts of Jerusalem is 
visible, but not the city itself.’ Dr. Porter states that “from the upper part of it the dome of the 
great mosque.in Jerusalem can be seen.” Dr. Newman, in his book ‘From Dan to Beersheba,” 
closes the account of his visit to Bethel as follows: “ From the brow of a western hill, and through 
the dim distance of twelve miles,I saw the dome of Omar’s Mosque, the lofty minaret of the 
Haram, and the tower of Hippicus. With this last and unexpected view of Jerusalem we resumed 
our tour to the north.” The day of my visit to Bethel was beautifully clear, but the possibility of 
Jerusalem being seen, from any point near, did not once occur to me while there. 

* | Kings xii, 32, 38, + Amos v. 21-28, ¢ Josh. vii. 2; Hos. x. 5, 

§ 2 Kings ii, 1-8, || Amos ii., iii, v., vi. 
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relieved of the defilements of idolatry. According-to the bold and start- 
ling prediction delivered at the moment of the inauguration of King Jero- 
boam’s calf-worship, by the prophet from Judah, King Josiah brake down 
_ the altar of Jeroboam, and destroyed all the idolatrous objects and imple- 
ments found at Bethel.* 

Completely has Bethel, according to Scripture prediction, been “ brought 
to naught.” Its rocky eminence is marked with few ruins, and they be- 
long to no remote antiquity. The most characteristic feature of the site of 
the ancient city is that of large gray rocks, massed together, whose crowns 
have been worn smooth by the storms of countless winters. The most 
striking token of the former importance of the place, now observable, is an 
ancient reservoir, in a neighboring, grassy valley. This measures no less 
than three hundred and fourteen feet in length by two hundred and seven- 
teen in breadth, and is constructed of massive stones. 

Dr. Robinson speaks of the ridge east of Bethel, where Abraham is be- 
lieved to have had his encampment, as being rich in pasturage. And, in 
an admirable work on Bible geography, written, however, by one who has 
not, I believe, visited the land, it is said that “the region around Bethel, 
as in the days of Abraham and Jacob, still affords excellent and extensive 
grounds for pasturage and tillage.” According to my observation, the 
region of ‘Bethel is one of the most rocky and sterile of any in the whole 
central plateau of Judea; and, in the time of Abraham, the want of suffi- 
ciently extensive pasturage in this region was the precise occasion of the 
strife between the herdmen of Abraham and of Lot, which led to a sepa- 
ration of the relatives. 

If, before leaving Bethel for our northward journey, we glance back on 
the way by which we have come, we may recall a passage from the prophe- 
cies of Hosea, which, for its accurate topography no less than its vivid 


*1 Kings xiii, 2; 2 Kings xxiii, 15. 
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poetry, will be found ‘to rival the description from Isaiah already cited. 
In the line of hill-summits between Jerusalem and Bethel we have seen 
that Gibeah and Ramah are prominent: So the prophet represents an 
alarm sounded out from Jerusalem, as passed on from one of these signal- 
stations northward to another, exclaiming, “ Blow ye the cornet in Gibeah, 
andthe trumpet in Ramah; cry aloud at Beth-aven (Bethel), after thee, O 
Benjamin!” * | 

Setting our faces northward again, yet turning to the east for a mo- 
ment, as we descend the declivities of Bethel, that we may catch a glimpse 
of the rock Rimmon, where the six hundred Benjamites secreted them- 
selves, + we soon observe signs of amore fertile country; olive and fig 
orchards clustering on the sides of the valley which leads down into the 
deep picturesque glen of Aim Haramiyeh, or the “ Robber’s Fountain.” t 
These signs multiply as we advance beyond this glen and approach the site 
of ancient Shiloh, plainly declaring that we have come into the midst of 
“fruitful” Ephraim. In order to reach Shiloh, we leave the direct north- 
ern road, and cross a broad green valley in a northeasterly direction. 
Passing a well on the farther edge of this valley, we ascend, through fields 
of wheat, a gentle eminence, and soon come among the scanty ruins of 
medieval structures which bear the name of Sez/im, and which are identi- 
fied as occupying the site of the ancient sanctuary of Shiloh. 

Shiloh is nearly midway between Bethel and Shechem, being some 
twelve or thirteen miles north of the one and south of the other. To this 


* Hosiv.08: + Judges xx. 45, 47. 

} Having in my “Far East” given an account of the robbing of our tent at this “Ain el Hara- 
miyeh,” and of my loss of baggage thereby, I now take pleasure in stating that, through the prompt 
and energetic efforts of our consul at Jerusalem, Mr. Beaubonchet, the robbers were arrested, the 
principal portion of the stolen property was recovered, and ample indemnity was secured for the - 
portion still missing. Exactly a year from the day of the robbery, the stolen valise came into my 
hands in Cincinnati, Let the Turkish Government have credit for its share in this achievement! 
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place, after the conquest of the land by Joshua, the ark and the tabernacle 
were brought from Gilgal; and here, for some hundreds of years, or during 
the greater portion of the period of the Judges, they appear, with unim- 
portant exceptions, to have remained.* Here, in the time of Joshua, oc- 
curred the distribution of the land among the tribes. t Hither came the 
parents of Samuel, bringing with them their young son and leaving him 
with the aged priest Eli.{ Here Hophni and Phinehas, sons of Eli, proved 
themselves unworthy servants of the sanctuary; from here they carried 
forth the ark when the Philistines were pressing Israel in battle; here, at 


the tidings of the ark’s capture, old Eli fell down and died, and the dying . 


wife of Phinehas bestowed upon her new-born child the sadly significant 
name of Ichabod. § 

Just when the tabernacle was removed from Shiloh, we are not in- 
formed. Suddenly the place sunk to utter obscurity. Samuel offered 
sacrifices at various other shrines, but never apparently at that which wit- 


nessed his own consecration to the Lord’s service. Early in Saul’s reign 


‘ the. tabernacle is found at Nob, surrounded by the priesthood.| In the 


Book of Judges, the geographical position of Shiloh is thus very exactly 
designated: “On the north side of Bethel, on the east side of the highway 
that goeth up from Bethel to Shechem, and on the south of Lebonah.” 4. 
But why was it thus carefully designated? The passage occurs in connec- 
tion with the advice of the elders of the congregation given to the remain- 
ing men of the almost extinct tribe of Benjamin, for supplying themselves 
with wives, The elders advise the Benjamites to resort to Shiloh, where 
annually—doubtless in connection with the religious festivities celebrated 
at the tabernacle—the daughters of Shiloh came forth to dance, and to 
appropriate wives from these. Now, we can hardly suppose that these 


* Josh. xviii. 1. | + Ib. xix. 51. +1 Sam. i. 
$1 Sam. ii, iii, iv. | 1 Sam. xxi, xxii. * GF Judges xxi. 19. 
ey 
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Benjamites needed the careful and exact information here given con- 
cerning the geographical position of the great seat of national worship, 
only a few miles distant from their own home. The information seems 
rather to be thrown in parenthetically, for the sake of the readers of the 
Book of Judges, and is sufficiently remarkable as suggesting that, even s0 
early as the time when this book was written, Shiloh had been overthrown 
and destroyed. 

Although there is no direct history concerning the fall of Shiloh, the 
fact of its sudden overthrow, and the causes’ of this singular fate, are dis- | 
tinetly referred to by various Scripture writers, showing that “the catas- 
trophe was branded into the national mind,” By the example of Shiloh 
the prophet Jeremiah warns the people of Jerusalem: “But go ye now 
unto my place which was in Shiloh, where I set my name at the first, and 
see what I did to it for the wickedness of my people Israel.”* The par- 
ticular sort of wickedness which wrought the downfall of Shiloh, as we — 
learn from one of the Psalms, was the defilement of its worship by idol- 
atrous practices: “ For they provoked him to anger with their high-places, 
and moved him to jealousy with their graven images. When God heard 
this he was wroth, and greatly abhorred Israel: so that he forsook the 
tabernacle of Shiloh, the tent which he placed among men.” + 

_The reason given by Josephus for the selection of Shiloh as the place 
of the sanctuary is, simply, “the beauty of its situation.” Probably its 
central position in reference to the whole land was another reason. And 
there would seem to have been the still further reason, that the place per- 
tained to the tribe of Ephraim. Joshua himself belonged to this honored 
tribe, and the whole nation may have regarded with lively satisfaction the 
establishment of the national sanctuary near the home of Joshua, and 
amidst the children of Joseph, who in the wilderness had marched and 


* Jer. vii, 12, + Ps, Ixxviii. 58-60. 
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camped nearest its shrine.* Yet the heir of the blessing of the first-born 
of Joseph proved himself a proud and haughty tribe. Perhaps, as de- 
scended from Egypt’s great viceroy and from the daughter of the priest 
of On, Ephraim became too lofty and too worldly of spirit, properly to be 
honored with the presence of God’s sanctuary in the midst of his territory. 
We find it written that God “refused the tabernacle of Joseph, and 
chose not the tribe of Ephraim: but.chose the tribe of J udah, the Mount 
Zion which he loved.” + 

It is a further striking fact concerning this venerable place, that 
while, for many hundred years, its site was utterly unknown, our country- 
man, Dr. Robinson, was enabled, a few years since, to identify it, mainly 
by means of the precise account of its position given in the sacred record. 
Guided by this, he came to a locality, bearing among the barbarous na- 
tives, though unknown to all others, the exact Arabic name for Shiloh, 
which, upon examination, was found to possess such marks and accom- 
paniments as further identified the site beyond all reasonable doubt. 

The most remarkable feature about ancient Shiloh, as it occurred to 
me on Visiting its site, was its central position in reference to the country 
at large, combined with a rare degree of seclusion. Standing in the very 
heart of the land, a little to the “east of the highway that goeth up from 
Bethel to Shechem,” Shiloh, on its gentle eminence, yet surrounded by 
loftier hills, was shut out from the world. A labyrinth of valleys leads up 
to it and off from it, so intricate as to render the services of a guide quite 
indispensable to the modern traveller. 

Leaving Shiloh, and coming through winding valleys into the main 
road leading northward, we pass down a rocky defile into a beautiful 
grassy plain, on the west side of which is the Khan-el-Lubban, enclosing 


copious fountains of wholesome water; while a little way on, and over- 


* Ps, Ixxx, 1, + Ib. xxviii, 67, 68. 
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looking the plain froma ridge bordering its northwest side—as it here 
bends to the east—is the town of Zwbban, answering well to the ancient 
“Tebonah.” Thence, after a mile or two of rough riding, we climb a 
transverse rocky ridge, catching views, as we near the summit, far in ad- 
vance, of rugged Carmel to the left hand, and sublime snowy Hermon to 
the right. Reaching the summit of this ridge, we behold, down on the 
farther side, just in advance of us, the beautiful plain of Mukhna—the 
“Moreh” of Abraham’s time *—stretching northward many miles, flanked 
on the east by a range of low hills and on the west by a high and rocky 
barrier, which to the north shows the summits of Gerizim and Ebal. 
This plain, unbroken by a fence, is well-nigh covered with luxuriant wheat, 
not yet “white unto the harvest.” 

In the absence of localities historically important, this portion of our 
journey finds its chief interest in the fact, continually suggested, that our 
path must be nearly or quite coincident with that of our Saviour, in one 
or more of His transits between Judea and Galilee. For, while the Jews 
generally, in going or returning, crossed the Jordan and advanced through 
Perea, in order to avoid passing through central Samaria, our Saviour, 
uninfluenced by the current intense prejudice against the Samaritans, 
took the direct way through their territory, whenever it suited Him. 
Shiloh was just within the southern limit of Samaria, and when Jesus and 
His disciples, returning from Judea to their Galilean. home, “must needs 
go through Samaria,” and when, in so doing, we find them coming to 
Jacob’s Well and Sychar, or Shechem, we know that their path could not 
have widely deviated from our own.t 

As, then, we travel the intervening distance, through the valley of 
Mukhna, we can think that the same views which open upon us met the 
eyes of that sacred band, as they walked these paths; and we can busy 


* Gen, xii. 6. + John iv. 1-5, 
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ourselves in imagining the questions of disciples and the answers of the 
Master, as they talked together of the things of His kingdom. Nay; since 
just before us are Jacob’s Well and the city of the woman of Samaria—the 
goal of our present journey—we can anticipate the privilege of standing by 
that well, in the edge of the fertile plain and under the shadow of Mount 
Gerizim, and of pondering there His actual discourse, which, in images 
selected from almost every feature of the surrounding scene, sets forth sub- 
limest truth of perpetual and universal adaptations. 
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SHECHEM.—THE SAMARITANS.—JACOB’S WELL. 


ee or WVablous, for the abundance and variety of its Scriptural 

associations, is surpassed by few places in the Holy Land. .Shechem 
is peculiar in this, that its associations, instead of being confined to partic- 
ular portions of the sacred history, involve almost every portion, from the 
beginning to the end of the Bible. The Book of Genesis, the first book 
of the Bible, tells us of Sichem, or Shechem, and the Acts of the Apostles, 
the last historical book of the Bible, speaks of a city of Samaria—perhaps 
this same city—where the evangelist Philip and the apostles Peter and 
John preached the Gospel, to the great joy of the people.* 

The patriarchal associations of Shechem are almost as suggestive as 
those of Hebron itself; not only beginning with Abraham, but being 
made impressive by existing relics—Jacob’s Well and the Tomb of é] oseph 
answering severally to Abraham’s Oak and the Cave of Machpelah. But, 
beyond Hebron and many other interesting Old Testament localities, 
Shechem was made memorable by a visit of our Saviour to its vicinity, 
and by the delivery there of a recorded discourse of the Great Teacher—a 
discourse not only fraught with heavenly truth and power, but also char- 
acterized by local and historical references, such as fitted it to the time and 
place and, purpose of His address, and such as will make its meaning vivid 
to the visitor at Shechem even to the end of time. And besides, Shechem, 


* Gen. xii. 6; Acts viii, 5. 


* 
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as the headquarters of the Samaritans—that race and sect intensely hated 
by the Jews, in the times of the Gospel history and ever since—invites the 
visitor to a study of the history and character of 50 singular a people, and 
to a better understanding of those Scriptures which refer to them—espe- 
cially when he finds them still clinging to their old home, and still cherish- 
ing their old religious faith and their bigoted hostility to the Jews. 
The geographical position of Shechem may readily be indicated. It 


: 


*« THE VALLEY AND TOWN OF NABLOUS (ANCIENT SHEOHEM). 


has already been observed concerning Shiloh, that its -position was central 
in reference to the country at large. This, however, is more exactly true 
of Shechem; it being midway between Hebron and Kadesh-Naphtali— 
between Jerusalem and Nazareth—and between the Jordan and the Medi- 
terranean Sea. The broad valley running north and south through the 
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territory of ancient Ephraim, spoken of in the last lecture—the ancient 
Moreh, the modern Mukhna *—is flanked on the west by a range of ab- 
rupt and lofty hills. The road usually followed leads through the plain 
along the base of these hills. Travelling northward by this road, we reach, 
some six or seven miles from the southern limit of the plain, the point 
where a cross-valley from the west breaks through the range of hills over 
against us. This cross-valley, where it issues into the great valley, is half 
a mile wide. The hills, at the points of intersection, rise to the dignity of 
mountain promontories; that on the north being the historical ‘“ Ebal,” 
while that on the south is the still more renowned “Gerizim.” Out a 
little from the base of Gerizim, just where the edges of the two valleys 
meet, is Jacob’s Well; + while a few hundred yards to the north, or near 
the middle of the cross-valley, is the little Mohammedan structure known 
s “The Tomb of Joseph.” 

The town of Nablous, numbering a population of ten thousand, and 
occupying doubtless nearly the site of old Shechem, lies in this cross-val- 
ley, about a mile and a half from its mouth; being built along its southern 
border, and on the first rise of Gerizim. The town is not visible from the 
well, Although the bed of the valley in which it is situated rises some- 


* The contrast between early spring and early autumn in Palestine, referred to in footnotes to 
pp. 40 and 98, is strikingly exhibited in two sets of photographic views which the author happens to 
possess. An English photographer, Mr. Good, travelled through the land at the same time with the 
author. His views, which have attracted much attention, exhibit the land luxuriantly green in 
the growths of spring. Six months later, the company of Americans, making the excursion of the 
Mediterranean on the steamship Quaker City, passed through the land, their photographer ac- 
companying them, and catching many admirable views. Yet in these latter views, not only is 
Bethel sterile in its perpetual rocks, but the plains of Mukhna and Gennesaret appear as if scorched 
and blasted beyond possible recovery. 

+ About eighteen hundred and thirty-three years had alsa since the digging of Jacoh’s 
Well, at the time of our Saviour’s visit; and about eighteen hundred and thirty-three years have 
elapsed since that time. The traditions which then identified the well as that which Jacob dug, 
seem no stronger than those which now identify it as that which our Saviour visited. 
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what rapidly from Jacob’s Well, for the first mile, the next half mile is 
nearly a level plain. This plain is covered with luxuriant olive-trees, 
concealing the town from the approaching traveller, until he has nearly 
reached its large eastern gateway. Full streams of water, bursting from 
the hills just west of the town, flow along its northern wall and down the 
valley, affording a plentiful supply for numerous gardens and orchards, 
and making music amidst the little mills where they both work and play.* 

Nablous is on all hands regarded as the most beautifully situated town 
in Palestine. It lies almost upon the water-shed between the Jordan and 
the Mediterranean—the streams beginning to flow westward from a point 
near the western end of the city—and the valley leading westward rivals, 
or even surpasses, in beauty and fertility, that which conducts us from the 
city to Jacob’s Well. This water-shed is estimated to be about fifteen hun- 
dred feet above the level of the Mediterranean, while Ebal and Gerizim 
are at least eight hundred feet higher.t 

There is no reason to think that the site of the city, during the thirty- 
six centuries of its continuance, has materially changed. Once it was. 
probably much larger than it is now, and it may have extended eastward 
so as to cover the olive-orchard now lying on that side. Its ancient name, 
Sichem, or Shechem, had, in the times of the New Testament, been modi- 


* Much has been written of the vapory atmosphere of the Vale of Shechem, and of its beautiful 
effect in tinting the landscape. Dean Stanley, after quoting largely from Van de Velde on the 
subject, remarks that the valley between Nablous and Samaria was, when he saw it, “wrapped in a 
thick drizzling mist,” such as he saw nowhere else in Syria. My own experience was of a similar 
sort. Our party remained over night at Nablous, encamped a little to the west of the city, on a 
narrow plateau under Gerizim which looked down northward on the bed of the valley. Through a 
restless night the music of the running waters was constantly heard, and in the morning a dense 
fog lay on the lower valley, appearing from above like the water of a lake. This lifted as the sun 
rose, but did not wholly disappear until the morning was well advanced. 

} The aneroid of one of my acquaintances gave the height of Gerizim as eleven hundred feet, 
measured, as I understood, from the level of the plateau on which the city stands. 
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fied to Sychar.* This word, meaning “falsehood,” is supposed by some 
to have been given the city by the Jews, in token of their estimate of the 
character and claims of the Samaritan people. The city received the 
name Neapolis, or New City, from the Emperor Vespasian, who rebuilt it, 
and of this the present name Nabulus, or Nablous, is but an Arabic cor- 
ruption. 

The first Scripture reference to Shechem, as already intimated, con- 
nects it with the patriarch Abraham. Here, on his entrance into Canaan, 
the patriarch first paused. Probably coming from the direction of Damas- 
cus, he crossed the Jordan—as Jacob afterward did—at the brook Jabbok, 
nearly opposite Shechem, and emerged upon the plain of Moreh, when 
ascending out of the Jordan valley. The language of the record is: “ And 
they went forth,” i. e., from Haran, “to go into the land of.Canaan, and 
into the land of Canaan they came. And Abraham passed through the 
land unto the place of Sichem unto the plain of Moreh.” Here the patri- 
arch enjoyed a special manifestation of the Divine Presence, and here, as it 
is written, “he builded an altar unto the Lord who appeared unto him.” + 
Probably the great reason why Shechem, in after-ages, was so much’ 
revered and resorted to as a sanctuary, was the fact of its having been the 
first place in the land hallowed by the formal worship of the Father of the 
Faithful. ae 

So far as we are informed, Abraham never revisited Shechem, although 
it is not improbable that he may have passed through the plain of Moreh 
when hastening to the rescue of Lot, and may have halted upon the spot 
consecrated by his altar, when leisurely returning home.{ We next read 
of Shechem in connection with Jacob, who, coming from his sojourn in 

* John iv. 5. : _ + Gen. xii. 6, 7. 
+ The Samaritans have the tradition that Melchizedek met Abraham on Mount Gerizim when he 


was returning (Gen. xiv. 18). Of course, they would thus identify the Salem of Melchizedek with 
he “Shalem” of Gen, xxxiii. 18. 
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Padan-aram, with his train of wives and children and cattle, made a set- 
tlement for himself in the rich vale before the city, purchasing territory 
and erecting an altar. * 

And now it was, doubtless, that Jacob dug the well, which has since 
borne his name, even until to-day. No possession is more valued in the 
thirsty climes of the East than wells. Often lands are valueless without 
wells to irrigate them, and flocks must perish but for the waters of a well. 
The digging of wells by a pastoral people, with only the rudest imple- 
ments, is commonly a formidable undertaking. Jacob’s well, nine feet in 
diameter and nearly one hundred deep, dug through the solid rock, was 
unquestionably an enterprise of the first magnitude. 

In Abraham’s time, we do not read of any city of Shechem. The 
phrase used is, “the place of Sichem,” meaning, probably, the ‘place 
where Sichem, or Shechem, afterward stood. The city of Shechem would 
ror to have taken its name from the son of Hamor, the prince of whom 
Jacob bought his parcel of ground, and hence would date from about the 
—the 
young prince Shechem—and that in turn of the sons of Jacob, who treach- 


time of Jacob’s sojourn there. The misconduct of this son of Hamor. 


erously slew him and his people—was the occasion of Jacob’s leaving the 
place and going farther south.t But, though not remaining on the ground, 
the patriarch still claimed his rights of property at Shechem, and sent his 
sons there to pasture his flocks.t Even in distant Egypt, the dying patri- 


* The occurrence of “Shalem,” as the name of a city, in Gen. xxxiii. 18, is perplexing, since 
every thing in this portion of the history must thus be understood as relating to Shalem, rather 
than Shechem, when the “ city” is spoken of, which ill agrees with the representations everywhere 
else given—these connecting the sanctuary of the patriarchs with Shechem. The translation which 
makes the word “Shalem” an adjective instead of a substantive—the translation, ‘‘ And Jacob came 
safe to the city of Shechem,” would relieve all difficulty. Against this, however, and in favor of 
the proper name, is the fact that across the plain of Mukhna from Jacob’s Well is a village, which 
seems to have borne from ancient times a name closely resembling Shalem, 

+ Gen. xxxiy. 5 st lbs xxxvinel2) 
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arch, recollecting his possessions at Shechem, bequeathed them to his son 
Joseph, as a special and choice legacy. And, doubtless, Joseph was after- 
ward buried in this spot of ground, as in his own sacred inheritance. * 

Shechem next appears in the history in connéection with the entrance 
of the Israelites into the promised land, after their long wandering in the 
wilderness. From the hills of Moab, bordering the camp of Israel east of 
the Jordan, Moses often, no doubt, descried the promontories of Ebal and 
Gerizim, which, as he knew, guarded that sanctuary where, first on the soil 
of Canaan, God had covenanted with Abraham to give the land which he 
saw to his posterity, and where Jacob had, so to speak, begun the acquisi- 
tion of the land. And here the leader of the people gave solemn direc- 
tion that, upon entering the land, the tribes should resort to the hallowed 
place, and there enter into solemn engagements with the God of their 
fathers. On Mount Ebal they should rear an altar of stones, and on this 
altar they should inscribe the law. Then, with six tribes posted on the 
slope of Ebal, and six on that of Gerizim, the Levites should rehearse the 
curses and the blessings of the law—the curses from Ebal, the blessings 
from Gerizim—while to each the people should respond “ Amen.” + 

With this direction Joshua and the people strictly complied. After 
the capture of Jericho and Ai, when the terror of the Israelitish name had 
fallen on the inhabitants of the land, and no interference from them was to 
be anticipated, the people took their march from Gilgal and Jericho up to 
Shechem, a distance of nearly forty miles, bearing with them the ark of the 
covenant, which, at the reading of the blessings and curses, appears to have 
been placed in the middle of the valley between the separated portions of 
the people.t 

# Ges xlviii. 22; Joshua xxiv. 32. ft Deut. xi, 29, 80; xxvii. 


+t See Joshua viii. 80-85. Some persons prefer the order of events given by Josephus, who 
represents that not until the completion of the conquest of the country, after a war of five years’ 
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The fancy of some tourists has made the modern appearance of Ebal 
and Gerizim to correspond with their ancient representative character. 
Ebal is said to be barren and gloomy; Gerizim fruitful and cheerful. This 
is little else than fancy.* I observed, indeed, a difference in the appearance 
of the two mountains, due to a difference in their vegetable growths. bal, 
having a southern exposure, is well covered, opposite Nablous, with the 
cultivated cactus-plant; while Gerizim, with its northern exposure, shows 
patches of hardy grain. 

Shechem subsequently was the frequent rallying-point of the nation. 
When Joshua was about to die, he gathered the people into solemn assembly, 
that he might rehearse their history, remind them of their obligations, and 
have them formally renew covenant with God. And Shechem was the place 
selected for this convocation. Joshua made arecord of the transactions of 
that solemn occasion, and at the same time “took a great stone and set it 
up there under an oak that was by the sanctuary of the Lord.” From 
this, it appears that the exact place of the ancient sanctuary was ther well 
known; and, from its being “under an oak,” the inference is natural that 
it was the spot originally hallowed by Abrahams altar, under the “ oak 
of Moreh,” and perhaps the same where Jacob, when about to leave 
Shechem, buried the strange gods of his children.* 

To this sanctuary— by the oak of the pillar that was in Shechem ”— 
gathered “the men of Shechem, and all the house of Millo,” in the days of 
the Judges, to crown Abimelech, the Shechemite-son of Gideon. And, 
from “the top of Mount Gerizim,” Jotham, the worthier son of Gideon, 
who alone escaped when Abimelech massacred his brethren, addressed the 
duration, and after the tabernacle had been brought from Gilgal and fixed at Shiloh, did the pil- 
grimage to Shechem and the solemnities on Mounts Ebal and Gerizim occur. 

* Jacob hid “all the strange gods which were in their hand, and all their ear-rings which were 


in their ears, under the oak which was by Shechem.” The phrase “plain of Moreh” (Gen. xii. 6) 
might have been rendered “oak of Moreh.” 
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people of Shechem in his famous parable of the Trees and the Bramble. 
This conspiracy resulted in the complete destruction of the city. Its in- 
habitants having preferred for their ruler a man of the old heathen stock 
of Shechemites, and shut their gates against Abimelech, the latter captured 
the city and “beat it down and sowed it with salt.” * 

Still, the sanctuary near Shechem was as much revered as ever; and 
centuries after, even when Jerusalem had become the sacred capital of the 
nation, and had reached its culmination of glory, no place was esteemed so 
desirable for national convocation. To Shechem came Rehoboam, son of 
Solomon, to receive his crown, and there he answered the assembled rep- 
resentatives of the people so unwisely as to occasion the rebellion of the 
northern tribes and the great incurable schism in the government. + 

Jeroboam, the first king of the ten tribes, at once, after his coronation, 
rebuilt Shechem, and made it his capital.t Not long, indeed, did it retain 
this honor. And, the seat of government having been removed, the place 
is seldom mentioned during the two hundred and fifty years of the con- 
tinuance of the northern kingdom. Yet, speedily after the destruction of 
that kingdom and the deportation of its people beyond the Euphrates, com- 
menced a new era in its history, whose main features not only were found 
existing in the times of the New Testament, but even continue in some 
measure until now. The race and sect of the Samaritans arose, a remnant 

of whom still dwell under the shadow of Mount Gerizim. 

The origin of this singular people, as given in the Books of Kings, was 
as follows: The Assyrians having removed the proper inhabitants of the 


* The history of Abimelech’s conspiracy (Judges ix.) is interesting not merely for its topograph- 
ical references (verses 6, 7), but also for the glimpse which it furnishes of the existence in Shechem of 
the primitive Canaanites, the descendants of “ Hamor the father of Shechem,” the founder of the 
city (verse 28), and of the readiness of this people to embrace any ‘opportunity offered for throwing 
off the yoke of their Israelite rulers. 

+ 1 Kings xii. 1-16. t Ib. 26, 

18 
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country, sent a colony of their own people to take their place. Yet, so 
thinly scattered over the country were these—so insufficient were they for 
its protection—that the wild beasts multiplied upon them, until the 
scourge became distressing. Ascribing this misfortune to their ignorance 
of the proper local religion, a priest of the captive Jews was sent to them 
from Assyria, who established himself at Bethel, and initiated the people 
into some form of the worship of Jehovah. The people adopted this wor- 
ship, though not to the exclusion of their former idolatry. “They feared 
the Lord and served their own gods.” * 

Whether these Samaritans were wholly of heathen origin, or whether 
the Assyrian new-comers did not find remnants of the people of the ten 
tribes still in their old homes, with whom they intermarried, has been dis- 
puted. According to Josephus, the inhabitants of Shechem, when Alexan- 
der the Great visited them, professed to be Hebrews; yet they made this pro- 
fession, as he declares, solely with a view of securing favors from the con- 
queror, similar to those which had just been granted the people of Jerusa- 
lem. “Such is the disposition of the Samaritans,” says the historian, 
“that when the Jews are in adversity they deny that they are of kin to 
them, and then they confess the truth; but when they perceive that some 
good fortune hath befallen them, they immediately pretend to have com- 
munion with them, saying that they belong to them, and derive their gen- 
ealogy from the posterity of Joseph, Ephraim and Manasseh.” In the 
time of our Saviour they claimed to belong to the true people of God; the 
Samaritan woman at Jacob’s Well asking of Christ, “ Art thou greater than 
our father Jacob, who gave us the well?” + 

Just when the Samaritans began to put forth this claim, does not ap- 
pear; but we find them greatly concerned at the rebuilding of the Temple 
and the walls of Jerusalem, when the Jews were restored from Babylon; 


* 2 Kings xvii, 24-41, + John iv. 12, 
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first insisting on having a share in the work, and, when this was refused, 
setting themselves to oppose it. ‘They came to Zerubbabel, and to the 
chief of the fathers, and said unto them, Let us build with you; for we seek 
your God, as ye do; and we do sacrifice unto him since the days of Esar- 
haddon king of Assur, which brought us up hither.” * 

The Samaritans having failed in their efforts either to codperate with 
the Jews, or to hinder their plans, resolved on erecting a temple of their 
own. The place selected for it was not Samaria—probably still their 
chief city—but Shechem, so long venerated as the most ancient sanctuary 
in the land. Mount Gerizim was here chosen as the rival of Mount 
Moriah; and, near the beginning of the fourth century before Christ, its 
summit, seen from afar in almost every direction, began to smoke with 
those sacrifices which are still renewed in the same place every year at the 
passover. 

The immediate occasion of the building of the temple is said to have 
been the expulsion from Jerusalem of a son of the high-priest, who had 
married a daughter of the Samaritan governor.t Having this man as 
high-priest in their new temple; cherishing the Mosaic Scriptures—which 
they agreed to receive to the exclusion of the other Old Testament wri- 
tings; receiving large accessions to their worship from renegade Jews, 
who would not endure the severity of religious discipline enforced at 
Jerusalem ;+ the Samaritans urged that they were the true people of Je- 


* Hzra iv. 2. 

+ Josephus gives the name of the priestly son-in-law of Sanballat as ‘“‘ Manasseh,” and makes 
him brother to “‘ Jaddua,” the high-priest in Jerusalem. The historian, moreover, represents San- 
ballat as erecting the temple by permission of Alexander the Great and during his siege of Tyre. 
The “son-in-law to Sanballat the Horonite,” whom Nehemiah “chased” from him (Neh. xiii. 28), 
according to the received chronology, must have lived nearly one hundred years before the siege 
of Tyre. . 

t The phrase of Josephus is: Shechem, “a city situated at Mount Gerizzim, and inhabited by 
apostates of the Jewish nation.” 


. 
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hovah, and that from themselves, rather than from the remnant of Judean 
captives restored from Babylon to Jerusalem, should come the expected 
Messiah and His salvation. 

No wonder that an intense mutual hatred was begotten of these exclu- 
sive rival claims. No wonder that the Jews came to have “no dealings 
' with the Samaritans.” * No wonder that the word Samaritan, in the mouth 
of a Jew, was an epithet for every thing vile, and, being cast by the Jews 
upon our Saviour, indicated their profoundest scorn and contempt for 
Him.t No wonder that when Christ designed to illustrate the highest style 
of human charity, He told the story of a Samaritan befriending a Jew. t 
No wonder that, when certain Samaritans refused to receive the Saviour 
because He was travelling toward Jerusalem, the apostles James and John 
desired to call down fire from heaven to consume them.§ No wonder 
that at Jacob’s Well the kind and loving words of Jesus to the Samaritan 
woman were regarded as a marvel of condescension both by the woman 
and by the disciples. * 

The Samaritan temple was destroyed by the Jews, not far from one 
hundred years before Christ. Yet the Samaritans continued to worship 
at their altar on Mount Gerizim. Their community seems to have re- 
mained unbroken, in the downfall of Jerusalem and the Jewish state. 
Yet,about Anno Domini 200, having made common cause with the Jews 
against the Romans, they were severely scourged by the latter, so that 
many fled from their sacred city, and became widely scattered. Commu- 
nities of Samaritans were organized in Egypt and the West, and a syna- 
gogue was established in Rome. Some of these communities maintained 
a long existence, lingering indeed until modern times; but, according to 
the best information, the very last of these have recently become extinct, 


The Jews, in almost every great city of our land, outnumber their 


* John iv. 9. + Ib. viii. 48, ¢ Luke x. 80-87, § Ib, ix. 51-54, 
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brethren in Jerusalem; yet, after the lapse of twenty-five hundred years 
from their origin, the Samaritans, who have been more or less widely scat- 
tered over the civilized world through a great: part of their history, now 
exist nowhere on earth, except at the seat of their ancient local worship. 
The race has apparently come home to die—or perhaps to live on, as a 
perpetual providential commentary on our Saviour’s discourse concerning 
them ; they, as has been said, turning to Mount Gerizim “as the only. 
sacred spot in the universe: the strongest example of local worship now 
existing in the world, in the very face of the declaration there uttered, that 
all local worship should cease.” * 

Some of the Samaritans were early converted to Christianity and for- 
-sook their community; but the community itself having, in its long 
contest with its Jewish antagonist, become saturated with the spirit of 
religious bigotry, has since maintained itself against not only Jew and 
Christian, but equally against Mohammedan and Pagan; and, although 
now reduced to a pitiable remnant, numbering only one hundred and 
thirty-five persons, children included, is as sternly uncompromising as ever, 
in its Samaritan prejudices and practices. The last fragment is as hard as 
the original rock. } 

During my stay at Nablous, I had opportunity for learning something 
personally concerning the Samaritans. No sooner had we arrived at our 
tents, pitched outside the west gate of the city, than we were waited on by 
a chief man of the sect, named Shellaby, who had visited England, and 
who spoke our language. This person was frequently with us during our 
sojourn, showing us the sacred spots on the summit of Gerizim, and taking 
us, in the city, to the Samaritan synagogue. “ Mr. Shellaby,” as we called 
him, is a fine specimen of a man physically. Large and well-proportioned, 


of handsome form and features, and dignified, courteous address, Mr. Shel- 


* Dean Stanley. 
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~ laby, in his flowing silk robes, looked as though he might lay good claim 

to a descent from any or all of the patriarchs. Yet I observed nothing 
Jewish in his features or in those of his brethren. It is somewhat remark- 
able that this little community, intermarrying only among themselves, ex- 
hibit no signs of physical degeneracy, but rather the contrary. 

The ascent of Gerizim, made from the olive-orchards to the east of the 
_city, we found to be toilsome. Yet, four times a year, at the recurrence 
of their festivals, the Samaritans are accustomed to make the ascent on 
foot, going from their synagogue in procession and chanting as they go. 
Once up, the summit of the mountain is seen to be an extended table-land 
or platform, well-nigh covered with the substructions and broken remnants 
of large buildings. The place of the Holy of Holies, in the Samaritan 
temple, is pointed out. Just here, as these people believe, Abraham con- 
structed the altar for the offering of Isaac. Here, too, as they say, was 
Bethel, where Jacob énjoyed the heavenly vision. And here, as they 
claim, the Ark of the Covenant was set up and the Tabernacle pitched. 
To this most sacred place they turn to pray. They also show the spot, 
beneath which, as they allege, the twelve stones, taken from the Jordan ‘at 
the passage of the Israelites, were deposited. The Samaritans, at the time 
of our visit, had begun their encampment on Mount Gerizim, for the feast 
of the passover, and Mr. Shellaby pointed out to us, a little below the sum- 
mit on the west, the several places where they kill and where they roast 
the seven lambs of the feast. 

The view from Monnt Gerizim is mainly interesting from the contrasts 
of natural scenery presented. Eastward, close at hand, is the carpeted 
plain of Mukhna; westward is a high billowy plateau, extending almost 
to the limits of vision. Ebal seems to be of the same height with his ’ 


neighbor, yet his summit is distant scarcely less than three or four miles.* 


* In my “Far East” I have told of the ineffectual attempts made by our party to communicate 
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The great German geographer, Ritter, making up his account from state- 
ments of different travellers, declares, in almost the same paragraph, both 
that Mount Hermon can, and that it cannot, be seen from Gerizim. The 
grand monarch * was not visible to us on Gerizim; yet this may have been 
due to the vapory atmosphere rather than to the intervention of Mt. Ebal. + 

The Samaritan synagogue we found to be an unpretending structure, 
small and low, occupying a secluded position in the southwestern part of 
the city, and reached by a labyrinth of dark, narrow, and unspeakably 
filthy streets. No marvel that they remove their shoes before entering it! 
Their famous roll of the Pentateuch, transcribed, as they maintain, by the 
great-grandson of Aaron, over thirty-three hundred years ago, was exhib- 
ited to us, though we were not permitted to touch it. It is written in the 
old Hebrew character, which by the Jews was exchanged for the Chaldee at 
the time of their captivity in Babylon. The parchment is well browned 
and much patched, and is no doubt many hundred years old. Biblical 


critics, of course, set high value on the Samaritan Scriptures, as having 


been preserved from an early period independently of Jews and Christians. 


with another party on Mount Ebal, and have expressed the opinion that the hosts of Israel must, 
have occupied only the lower slopes of the opposite mountains. So vast a multitude of persons as 
the whole body of the nation afforded, would, however, have been sufficient to cover a large lateral 
extent of the opposite mountain-sides, even from base to summit, and probably did so. 

Although Jotham spoke his parable from “the top of Mount Gerizim” (Judges ix. 7), he was not 
required to be heard across the valley; for in all probability Shechem then, like Nablous now, was. 


situated on the lower slope of Gerizim, and would thus be just beneath the speaker. 


* “ Jebel-es-Sheikh” it is called. 

+ From Gerizim looking east, one sees, on the farther side of the plain of Mukhna, a village 
bearing the name of Salim or “Shalim.” Near this is a locality to which the name of “Enon” 
has been assigned, as if it were the place where John the Baptist prosecuted his ministry, as re-_ 
corded in John iii. 23. It is suggestive, in view of Gen, xxxiii. 18, to find a place so near old 
Shechem bearing at present a name so closely resembling Shalem; yet it is very doubtful whether 
this place can be identified with the ministry of the Baptist. The Salem of John’s gospel is 
thought by some to have been farther to the north, and to have been the same with the Salem of 
which Melchizedek was king. Dr. Barclay places it near Jerusalem—the Salem of the Psalms. 
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I do not know when I was ever more impressed by a sense of incon- 
eruity than when, standing in the open door of the Samaritan synagogue, 
in the midst of this ancient people, in the old and far-off land of the patri- 
archs, examining the time-stained roll of the Books of Moses, I lifted my 
eyes, and, casting them on the opposite wall of the synagogue, saw perched 
there a genuine Yankee clock, as new and bright as if it had been brought 
in that morning from New Haven or Wethersfield! Mr. Shellaby had pro- 
cured it in England. The poor thing, however, was not going; and I fan- 
cied that for a people buried so profoundly in the past, it felt that there was 
no use in its running and in trying to bring and keep them up to the present. 

The place of incomparably greatest interest about Shechem is Jacob’s 
Well; and the association of incomparably greatest interest connected with 
the well is that of our Saviour’s conversation there held with the Samaritan 
woman. This conversation, indeed, even apart from its local and historical 
allusions, could we separate it from them, forms one of the most engaging 
chapters in the New Testament history. or its exhibition of Christ’s in- 
tense sympathy for human souls, His gracious kindness, His glowing zeal ; 
for its display of matchless skill and power, in bringing a poor depraved 
woman to a knowledge of herself and of Himself, and to actual disciple- 
ship; and for its enunciation of sublimest spiritual truths having universal 
and perpetual adaptations, this chapter is conspicuous. When we join 
with all these features the personal, local, and historical allusions, so nu- 
merous, so distinct, and so graphic, the chapter is invested with the highest 
and most sacred charms.* 

Let us, then, resort again to the well, before leaving Shechem, and on 
the very spot occupied by the Divine Teacher, and with the scene about 
us which so often turned and led His discourse, review the incidents of His 


pause there and His conversation with the Samaritan woman. 


* John iv. 
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_ Jesus and His disciples, pursuing their way northward through the 
plain of Mukhna, arrive at Jacob’s Well at mid-day. Wearied with the 
journey and the noonday heat, Jesus drops into a seat on the stone bench 
by the well,* while His disciples go into the city to buy food.—The Samari- 
tans.and Jews will now ¢rade together, though they will have no kindly 
dealings with one another.—The city is at some distance from the well; 
for the disciples are a good while gone. The city is, indeed, so far from 
the well, and is so ‘bountifully supplied with water at hand, that the well 
is little resorted to, and Christ is left there alone. But, by-and-by, a soli- 
tary woman approaches, carrying a water-pot, and probably also a cord to 
draw with. It isnot said that she belongs to the city, and probably she 
comes from a house or field near by. | 

It is a part of woman’s work, in the East, to bring home the needful 
supply of water. Never, so far as I recollect, except for the supply of us 
Franks, did I once see a man carrying a pitcher of water during my sojourn 
in the East, while I saw women doing it a thousand times. So singular 
would be the sight of a man thus engaged, that our Saviour gave it as a 
sign to His disciples, when He sent them to procure a room in Jerusalem 
for celebrating the passover, that a man should meet them bearing a pitcher 
of water, as though, in all the throng of the city, not more than a single in- 
stance of the kind would occur.t 

There was something in the physiognomy, or dialect, or dress of Jesus, 
by which the woman at once recognized Him as a Jew, and He requesting 
the favor of drinking from her pitcher, she is struck with His affability and 
questions Him concerning it. And thus begins the conversation, in which 
Jesus leads the woman, by the emblem of water, to a consideration of 
spiritual good, and of Himself as a divine prophet and the Messiah. 

To her question of curiosity, why He, being a Jew, should ask drink 


* He “sat thus on the well” (John iv. 6). + Mark xiv. 13, 
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of her, a Samaritan, He replies, “ If thou knewest the gift of God, and who 
it is that saith to thee, Give me to drink, thou wouldst have asked of him 
and he would have given thee living water.” She, taking His words in 
their natural sense, asks how He would obtain such water, when the well 
was so deep, and he had no pitcher or cord to draw with—whether He was 
greater than Jacob, who could obtain living water only by laboriously dig- 
ging for it—whether He could bring such water by speaking a word.— 
That Jacob’s well is still “deep” we ascertained by throwing in pebbles 
and hearing them plunge into the water after several seconds. Moreover, 
the absence of any public means of drawing the water, implied in the lan- 
guage of the woman, indicates that the well was not at that time much used. 

Jesus responds in such way as to lead the woman to think of a higher 
sort of good than that which is merely natural—of spiritual good, which 
He can bestow: “ Whosoever drinketh of this water shall thirst again ; but 
whosoever shall drink of the water that I shall give him, shall never thirst ; 
but the water that I shall give him shall be in him a well of water spring- 
ing up into everlasting life.” The woman’s self-love being thus appealed 
to, she, in a vague apprehension of something greatly desirable which pos- 
sibly may be had, cries, “ Sir, give me this water that I thirst not, neither 
come hither to draw.” 

And now, that the woman may be brought to a sense of her sin and to 
the desire of spiritual good as availing for sinners, Jesus makes an advance 
on her consceence. At the same time He reveals Himself as one who is 
authorized to speak in the name of the Lord of the conscience. The great 
sin of her life—that which above all else made her to her own apprehen- 
sions undone—being plainly designated, she is startled and astounded, He 
seems to be uncovering to herself her whole guilty career—‘ telling her all 
that ever she did.” And her troubled, anxious response is, “ Sir, I perceive 
that thou art a prophet.” 
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Just here occurs what to many seems a break, or abrupt change in the 
current of the conversation. The woman suddenly introduces the great 
matter of dispute between her countrymen and the Jews. “ Our fathers,” 
she says,“ worshipped in this mountain ”—this Gerizim rising just above us 
—‘“ and ye say that in Jerusalem is the place where men ought to worship.” 
And many think that, in proposing this standing question of dispute, the wo- 
man desired to escape from the personal and pungent application of spiritual 
truth which Jesus seemed disposed to press. The way, however, in which 
Jesus responds to this question, and the spirit in which the woman accepts 
His response, forbid, I think, this supposition. Rather, perceiving that 
Ji esus is a prophet, and having her convictions of spiritual need roused, 
she here comes to Him with what is to her the question of questions—ask- 
ing what she must believe in order to salvation. She desires to know the 
truth and to be led in the right way. 

In sublime language Jesus now announces to her a higher and more 
comprehensive truth than that merely which was directly involved in the 
dispute between Jews and Samaritans; declaring indeed that the Jews are 
right, so far as the real issue between them and her countrymen is con- 
cerned, yet showing that He desires to convert her from her Samaritan faith 
not to that simply which is Jewish, but to that which is spiritual and uni- 
versal. ‘ Jesus saith unto her, Woman, believe me, the hour cometh, when 
ye shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father. 
Ye worship ye know not what; we know what we worship, for salvation 
is of the Jews. But the hour cometh and now is, when the true worship- 
pers shall worship the Father in spirit and in . truth; for the Father seek- 
eth such to worship Him. God is a Spirit: and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth.” 

In this announcement, the woman listens to such instructions as sug- 
gest a prophet of highest authority—one not within the circle of the Mosaic 
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institutions, but adove them—“a prophet like unto Moses” himself—and 
she seems to be hesitating whether or not to regard Jesus as such a prophet 
—to yield to His teachings and receive the high blessings of which He has 
spoken. Her Scriptures—the Five Books of Moses—have told her of such 
a prophet, whom God would raise up *—even the Messiah—to whom im- 
plicit obedience must be given ; and doubtingly, yet with wistful desire, she 
suggests that, if she but knew that Jesus was indeed He, she would trust 
Him. She exclaims, “ I know that Messias cometh, which is called Christ ; 
when he is come he will tell us all things.” 

And, now that she is prepared for the explicit announcement of the 
Messiahship of Jesus, He makes it, drawing her full faith upon Himself and 
sealing her as His disciple; “I that speak unto thee am he.” 

The disciples presently arrive. The woman leaves her water-pot and 
hastens to the city. The people come forth at her call, to see the wonder- 
ful stranger. How natural the language of Jesus to His disciples, when 
the rich plain of Mukhna lay stretched about them, green with the young 
blades of winter-grain, and the throng of Samaritans were seen hurrying 
from their city eager to hear His word: “Say ye not, There are yet four 
months, and then cometh harvest? Behold I say unto you, Lift up your 
eyes, and look on the fields”—the spiritual fields—“for they are white 
already to harvest.” 

Will any one be surprised that, among the many hallowed places of the 
Holy Land, Jacob’s Well and its vicinity should seem peculiarly sacred, 
and that an afternoon at the well and a morning on Gerizim should be 
counted among the most memorable of the visitor’s days spent in Pales- 
tine ? 

Thronging with distinct ancient recollections; bringing together the 


past and the present, in its surviving ancient people; making vivid the 


* Deut. xviii, 15, 
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scene and the discourse, in which the Blessed Redeemer, in the fulness of 
His grace, reveals Himself a human yet divine Saviour—how could the 
place but seem sacred ? 

Yet, by as much as the place makes impressive the teachings of Jesus 
there inculcated, by so much is the visitor admonished with power that 
true worship is not linked to places, however sacred—that true worship is 
of the heart, and may be offered wherever there is a heart to offer it—that 
“every stone and turf becomes a Bethel, by kneeling upon it for heart- 
devotions ”—and that wherever a penitent soul commits itself to the God 
of grace for salvation, there is Jacob’s Well and Jesus sitting by it, saying, 
in the sweetness of His love and in the might of His saving power, “TI 


that speak unto thee am he.” 
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SAMARIA, OR SEBASTIEH. 


EVEN or eight miles northwest of ancient Shechem—the modern 
Nablous—is the site of the Bible city of Samaria. This, after the 

great schism, was the principal capital of the Northern “Kingdom—the 
kingdom of the Ten Tribes—and herein had its chief significance. As such, 
its history was graphically written by the inspired penmen, and as such it 
became the subject of many specific and sharp predictions recorded in 


’ Seripture prophecy. 


Samaria, as compared with Shechem, was a short-lived city. The 
latter, founded long before it, has long survivedit. The fact may readily 
be accounted for. Shechem had natural reasons for its location, in the 
springs and fountains and well-watered vales about it. Samaria was 
founded for political reasons, and political considerations seem mainly to 
have governed the selection of its site. Shechem, in its valley, was not, in 
a military point of view, defensible ;. Samaria, on its Az, could better be 
defended, and was therefore preferable as a royal capital. 

With the downfall of the kingdom of which it was the capital, the city 
lost its relative importance. Political considerations yielded to those which 
were natural and abiding, and, in the succeeding era, Shechem soon over- 
shadowed its proud rival. Thus, in our country, New York, San Fran- 
cisco, New Orleans, and other cities, have natural grounds of prosperity 


superior to those which exist in the case of Washington. The importance 
19 
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of Washington is almost wholly political and artificial, and is therefore, it 
may be presumed, temporary. 

The city of Samaria having intimate relation with the kingdom of the 
Ten Tribes, it may be well, for thereadier appreciation of the historical 
associations of the city, to present first an historical outline of that king- 
dom. 

Until the death of Solomon, the whole country was united under one 
government. ‘Tribal jealousies and rivalries, indeed, in the earlier history 
of the nation, often prevented a perfect unity, and, for several years after 
the death of Saul, there were two organized rival kingdoms. But, for more 
than seventy years preceding the death of Solomon, the nation was a unit, 
and seemed likely so to remain. Yet, on the accession of Rehoboam, son 
of Solomon, and in view of the intolerant policy which he avowed, the 
greater part of the nation, headed by the proud and powerful tribe of 
Ephraim, and by Jeroboam, an ambitious leader in that tribe, revolted from 
the government, and organized a new kingdom, with Jeroboam as, king. 
Their answer to King Rehoboam was, “ What portion have we in David ? 
neither have we inheritance in the son of Jesse.” And the national cry 
was raised, “ To your tents, O Israel,” with the words of defiance, “ Now, 
see to thine own house, O David.” * 

The new kingdom was called “Israel; ” and, with the national name, 
it seemed, in many respects, the true representative of the nation. It in- 
cluded an overwhelming majority of the tribes. It possessed the chief por- 
tion of the territory. It maintained the principal alliances with foreign 
powers. The rival kingdom of “ Judah ”—so called from the fact that the 
single tribe of that name gave it nearly its whole territory and the great 
proportion of its people—seemed, in comparison with it, an insignificant, 


provincial affair, destined to speedy extinction. 


* 1 Kings sii, 
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Yet Judah possessed Jerusalem, with its Temple, its Ark of the Cove- 
nant, and its God-appointed worship. In Judah, too, was the throne of 
David, and the line of succession from the monarch who had received God’s 
promises in behalf of his posterity. To Judah, moreover, clung the true 
priesthood of Aaron and the tribe of Levi. And thus, when the new king- 
dom of Israel, setting up for itself, organized an independent and idolatrous 
worship, and then, notwithstanding the remonstrances of God-ordained 
prophets, went on from bad to worse, substituting at length the unmiti- 
gated idolatry of Baal-worship for the worship of God by images, it estab- 
lished its character as an apostate kingdom; and although afterward a 
partial reformation in the matter of worship was secured, yet having be- 
come incorrigibly corrupt in morals, it was ere long abandoned to its fate.* 

About two hundred and fifty years this kingdom lasted; and it is es- 
pecially worthy of note that very nearly contemporaneous with it—rising 
to view shortly after it rose and falling just before it fell—was the kingdom 
of Syria, having the city of Damascus as its capital, and a succession of 
Benhadads as its principal kings. Syria on the northeast, and Judah on 
the south, were the rivals of Israel; and, among the three, alliances were 
frequently formed by some two against the third. Phcenicia, on the sea- 
coast to the northwest, was commonly friendly to Israel; and King Ahab 
obtained thence his detestable wife Jezebel, who brought with her the wor- 
ship of her national gods Baal and Astarte, and well-nigh succeeded in 
corrupting the whole kingdom with her idolatry.+ 


The new kingdom of Israel was characterized by frequent changes of 
* The debauchery, dissoluteness, and murderous violence prevailing in the kingdom of Israel, 
toward the close of its history, are vividly depicted by the prophets Hosea and Amos. It will be 
observed that these prophecies were uttered during the long and outwardly prosperous reign of 
“ Jeroboam, the son of Joasb, king of Israel” (Hos. i.1; Amos i, 1), after the partial reformation in 
worship effected by Jehu. : 
¢ 1 Kings xvi. 31-33. 
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its dynasty, and for a time by frequent removals of its seat of government. 
It has been said that in the kingdom of Israel “there was no conservative 
principle. A love of novelty and change, under the specious name of 
reform, was the chief characteristic of the powerful house of Joseph. The 
kingdom, originating in rebellion, was ruled by a succession of adventurers, 
who built sumptuous palaces and selected pleasant residences to gratify 
their own tastes for luxury and show, without a thought of the public 
O00 ts 

Jeroboam, its first king, died a natural death, transmitting the throne 
to his son; but against this son Baasha conspired, slaying not only him, 
but the whole house of Jeroboam with him.t This Baasha having usurped 
the throne, held it during his lifetime; yet lis son, like the son of Jero- 
boam, was slain, and with him all the house of Baasha. Yet Zimri, the 
conspirator and usurper in this instance, enjoyed but a short career of 
royalty; for within a single week he ended his own life, finding that the 
people were determined on enthroning Omri. Omri was the father of the 
infamous Ahab; and fourteen years after the death of Ahab, the dynasty 
was again changed—the impetuous Jehu ascending the throne in the blood 
of the house of Ahab and of the worshippers of Baal. For four generations 
the family of Jehu governed the country; after which—through the few 
years remaining until the downfall of the kingdom—all was rapid change 
and confusion. 

The migrations of the capital were fewer than the changes of the 
dynasty, yet were such as to contrast strikingly with the fixedness of 
Judah’s capital at Jerusalem. = 

First, Jeroboam becoming dissatisfied with Shechem, transferred his 

* Porter. 
+ It is said (1 K. xy. 27) that Baasha smote Nadab, son of Jeroboam, at Gibbethon, “ which 


belonged to the Philistines.” Beyond the fact that Gibbethon was a border-town of Israel, west 
of Samaria, nothing is known of the place. 
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throne to Tirzah, six miles north of Shechem.* The site of this place I 
did not visit, but it is described as occupying a ridge which projects from 
the table-land stretching northward from the summit of Mount Ebal, and 
as commanding a charming view down the eastern declivities of the moun- 
tains of Ephraim toward the Jordan Valley. In the Song of Solomon it is 
written, “Thou art beautiful, O my love, as Tirzah.” + 

For fifty years this place remained the ‘capital ; at the end of which 
period, Omri, having bought the hill of Samaria, founded on it a new 
capital, calling it after Shemer, the former owner of the hill.t Yet, even 
in the time of Ahab, son of Omri, Samaria had a partial rival in Jezreel, 
a town covering a small ridge in the great plain of Esdraelon, twenty 
miles to the north.§ Here, rather than at Samaria, was the favorite resi- 
dence of Ahab and Jezebel; here the latter cultivated the revolting wor- 
ship of Astarte, and “the groves;” and here also, in her old age, she met 
her bloody fate at the hands of Jehu. 

Still, Samaria remained the proper seat of government; and within its 
walls, rather than at Jezreel, was erected the great temple of Baal, which 
was waited on by many hundred priests, and attracted to its shrine a mul- 
titude of worshippers. For nearly two hundred years Samaria, as the 
capital of Israel, associated with itself the chief occurrences in the history 
of the kingdom. . ; 

It may be added, as an important remaining feature in the history of 
Israel, that notwithstanding its sad defection from the true worship of God, 
it enjoyed the presence and ministry of most of the prophets of that era; | 
and that in the times of Ahab and his successors, when corruption in wor- 
ship reached its lowest depth, the chief of all these prophets, Elijah and 
Elisha, flourished, boldly witnessing for the truth, and contending against 


the, prevalent impiety. 


* 1 Kings xiv. 17. + vi. 4. ¢ 1 Kings xvi. 24, § Ib. xviii. 46. || See Lecture IV. 
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The Bible describes Samaria as occupying a hill.* And this hill is rep- 
resented as standing in the midst of fertile valleys.t Even such the 
modern visitor finds to have been its exact situation. From the midst of 
a mountain-basin, some five miles in diameter, rises the isolated, oval hill 
of Samaria, about three hundred feet high.—Its summit is not as elevated 
as the edge of the basin surrounding it; and when our party first caught 
sight of it, from the edge toward Nablous, over which we came, we looked 
downward rather than upward toward the summit. Thus, as some have 
suggested, its inhabitants, in the frequent sieges of their city, must have 
lived in view of the hostile armies encamped on the mountains about them, 
while their enemies, looking downward over the city’s wall, may have , 
discerned much of what was going on within. 

Attending now to the Old Testament notices of this capital, the first 
incident mentioned in connection with it isthe burial of Omri, its founder. 
His sepulchre was in the midst of his capital, like as King David’s was 
on Mount Zion. Thus Samaria became, first of all, the monument of its 
founder. ¢ 

During the long and eventful reign of Ahab, son and successor of 
Omri, Samaria witnessed many notable occurrences. First was the erec- 
tion of the temple and altar of Baal—perhaps on the summit of the 
hill.§ We may be sure that this temple, served by no less than four 
hundred and fifty priests, was a vast and sumptuous edifice. It was 
doubtless intended to be, for Samaria and Israel, what Solomon’s mag- 
nificent temple had been for Jerusalem and the whole country. With 
the formal inauguration of the worship of Baal at the capital, began a 
systematic and remorseless persecution of the worshippers of Jehovah 
throughout the kingdom ; the overthrow of their altars and the murder of 


* 1 Kings xvi. 24, + Is. xxviii. 1. { 1 Kings xvi, 28. § Ib. verse 82. ~ 
|| Ib. xviii. 19, 
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their prophets.* And now appears the prophet Elijah, and with him 
comes the great famine from the Lord, and then the slaughter of the 
prophets of Baal, after the trial by fire on Mount Carmel.t 

Following these events, Samaria is besieged by the Syrian Benhadad, 
with an immense army. The siege was apparently of no great duration. 
The Syrian monarch, extravagantly boastful, was soon repulsed and routed, 
upon a bold sally from the city by Ahab and a few picked men. + 

The affair of Naboth and his vineyard is next recorded; after which 
comes the attempt of Ahab, in connection with the king of Judah, to wrest 
from the Syrians the fortified town of Ramoth, over in Gilead, beyond the 
Jordan.§ Here Ahab, in his chariot, was mortally wounded. Dying in 
the crisis of the struggle, he was brought dead in his chariot to Samaria. 
The blood of the monarch had moistened the chariot, and when it came to 
be washed, in the pool of the city just outside the gate, where the un- 
happy Naboth had been stoned, the dogs of the city licked up the bloody 
water, as had been predicted in connection with the death of Naboth. | 

Not long after this, occurred the translation of Elijah; but Elisha, his 
successor, bore to the reigning family and the kingdom a relation almost 
as important as that which had been maintained by the great reforming 
prophet. Two incidents in the history of Elisha have intimate connection 
with Samaria. One of these is as follows: 


The king of Syria, making war against Israel, was baffled at every point. 


* 1 Kings, xviii. 4; xix. 10. + Ib. xviii. 20-40. t Ib. xx. 1-21. 

§ Ramoth-Gilead was a city of refuge and situated within the limits of the tribe of Gad (Josh. xx. 
8). Although one of the most important towns east of the Jordan, its site has not been satis- 
factorily identified in modern times. The weight of opinion connects it with the modern town of 
Es-Salt, about fifteen miles east of the Jordan, in the latitude of Shiloh. Some are inclined to. 
place it north of the “‘ brook Jabbok,” which would seem to be required, if it is to be identified 
with the Mizpah of Jacob (Gen. xxxi. 49). This, too, would better suit the statement in 1 K. iv.. 
18, and fall in with the natural impression made by the reading of the whole history. 

| 1 Kings xxi. 18,19; xxii. 38. 
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He found that the king of Israel anticipated and provided against his most 
sceret movements. At first suspecting treachery among his confidential 
advisers, but afterward persuaded that the prophet Elisha was the marplot, 
he resolved to capture the prophet. The latter was living at the time in 
Dothan, eight or ten miles north of Samaria. A large force of Syrians, 
sent by night to the place, invested it and waited till morning to seize their 
prize. But the morning coming, brought no light to their eyes. The 
Syrians, having, in answer to the prayer of Elisha, been smitten with 
blindness, were led by the prophet himself into the city of Samaria, help- 
less captives.* 

The other incident pertains to a period of terrible distress in Samaria, 
when the city was long besieged by the Syrians, and the people were fam- 
ishing; the prophet being at the time within its walls. The narrative of 
this incident is thus admirably condensed by Dr. Porter: 

‘When the famine was raging to such an extent that mothers boiled 
their children for food; when the surrounding vale and mountain-sides 
were so thickly covered with the serried lines of watchful foes, that not a 
man could pass; when the king in his rage had sworn that Elisha should 
not live another day—the prophet sat calmly in his house, and prophesied 
that, ere to-morrow’s sun had set, a measure of fine flour should be sold 
for a shekel, and two measures of barley for a shekel, in the gate of 
Samaria. ek 

“So it happened. The Syrians, panic-struck, fled in the night, leaving 
all behind them. The four poor lepers, who sat at the entering in of the gate 
—Just as they do this day at Nablous and Jerusalem—discovered the fact ; 
and the proud noble who had sneered at Elisha’s prophecy was trodden to 
death in the gate by the hungry crowd that rushed out to seize the prey.” + 


The next recorded scene, witnessed in Samaria, belongs to the history 


* 2 Kings vi. 8-18. + Ib. vi. 24-38. 
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of the bloody revolution in which Jehu ascended the throne of Israel. 
Jehu, chief commander of the army of Israel, was at Ramoth in Gilead; 
the recovery of this place from the Syrians having again been attempted 
by the allied kings of Israel and Judah.* King Jehoram of Israel had 
been wounded at Ramoth, and on account of his wounds had retired to 
Jezreel, where he was visited by Ahaziah, king of Judah, Jehu having 
meanwhile been anointed king by a servant of the prophet Elisha, sent to 
Ramoth for the purpose, and having been enjoined to execute vengeance 
on the house of Ahab, hurries to Jezreel, procures there the death of Jeho- 
ram, Jezebel, and seventy sons of Ahab, and then pushes on to Samaria. 

Here he completes the destruction of the family of Ahab, and proceeds 
to extinguish summarily the worship of Baal. Professing great zeal for 
this worship, he summons to the temple both the priests and the private 
worshippers of the Pheenician god, and the spacious building is crowded. 
Taking care that none but Baal’s devotees are present, he orders and pro- 
cures the slaughter of the entire company. After this, the images of the 
god are brought forth and burned or broken, the temple is demolished, 
and its very site is devoted to unclean uses. + 

Yet Jehu was only a half-reformer. He restored the idolatrous worship 
which Jeroboam had instituted, and the kingdom remained a corrupt 
worldly power. Nothing of marked interest is recorded as occurring in 
Samaria during the reign of the house of Jehu. The reign of the third king 
from Jehu, Jeroboam II., was long and outwardly prosperous; yet Bethel 
rather than Samaria receives the attention of the Scripture writers at this 
time—the calf-worship being now maintained at that place with new 
splendor.t 

The kings who followed, and with whom the history of Israel termi- 


nated, were sometimes mentioned by the prophets of Judah, as we find 


* 2 Kings viii. 28, 29. + LD. Xa, ¢ Amos vii. 10-13. 
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from the Books of Isaiah, Hosea, Amos, and Micah; but their career was 
brief and troubled. The armies of the Assyrian soon settled themselves 
around the doomed city for its capture. Its admirable position, indeed, 
enabled it to hold out against them three long years; but at the end of 
this time it fell, and its people, with those of the kingdom at large, were 
carried away by their conquerors beyond the Euphrates. 

Such being the Old Testament associations of Samaria, it may fuethon 
be said, that very little is known concerning the place for nearly seven 
hundred years, or until the time of Herod the Great. Shechem, with its 
ancient sacred memories, appears, as already observed, to have been the 
chief city of the race of the Samaritans. 

Yet we learn from secular sources that Samaria having been presented 
by the Emperor Augustus to King Herod, that monarch rebuilt it with 
the architectural magnificence for which he was renowned, and named it 
“ Sebaste ”’—the Greek for Augusta—in honor of his imperial patron. On 
the summit of the hill, where probably had stood Ahab’s temple, Herod 
reared a temple to Augustus, from which a long colonnade wound round 
the hill, terminating at an elevated point on its western side. Ina nook of 
the hill opening to the north, he constructed another architectural building, 
probably for festive uses. Luxurious palaces also found a place within the 
new walls, and Sebaste, with its colony of six thousand veteran soldiers, 
became, for artificial splendor, no less than for its beautiful situation and 
delightful climate—fanned by the pure breezes of the Mediterranean—a 
resort worthy of monarchs.* 

Such was the Samaria of the New Testament—possibly the city in 
which Philip the evangelist preached, and after him the Apostles Peter 
and John.t Here was the reputed burial-place of John the Baptist; and 


when the Crusaders came into power, they made Samaria the seat of a 


* See Josephus. + Acts viii. 5-14. See the last Lecture. 
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bishopric, and built or restored the church of St. John, over the supposed 
sepulchre of the Baptist. 

Samaria is now called by the natives Sebastich, from Sebaste, yet their 
village shows little to justify the august title. The same “ fat valleys,” 
however, still lie around the hill of Shemer, filled with luxuriant orchards, 


and the hill itself is well terraced and cultivated. 


} ADS 
en 


SEBASTIEH, THE ANOIENT SAMARIA. 


About four o’clock on the afternoon of the 5th of April, our party, 
coming from Nablous, reached the foot of the hill of Samaria on the south- 
east. Directly up the hill from our position, and perhaps half way to the 
summit, stood the village of Sebastich, numbering some sixty houses, and 
hard by it, overlooking a steep slope, was the picturesque ruin of the church 
of St. John. We climbed by a rugged path to the terrace of the village 
and church, coming first to the church. The inhabitants of the village 
flocked about us as we approached the entrance of the ruin. They are 


* 
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reputed to be one of the most graceless and violent of all the communities 
of Palestine, and many a company of tourists, even within a few years, 
have they driven from the door of the ruined church with showers of 
stones. Yet everywhere in Palestine, with the increase of Frank travel, 
the people are becoming less uncivil;.and the people of Sebastieh, on our 
arranging a small backshish for the door-keeper of the church, appeared 
wholly well-disposed. 

The architecture of this church possesses sufficient similarity to the 
middle-age Gothic, to make the visitor feel for a moment as if he had 
been suddenly transferred to Great Britain, and were entering some 
abbey-ruin ; yet the absence of ivy from the walls, and: the presence of 
sculptured crosses of the knights of St. John set in the sides of the interior, 
accord better with the climate of Palestine and with the era of the Cru- 
saders. Near the middle of the roofless, broken structure, under a small 
building, is an opening in the paved floor, and a stairway leading down ‘to 
a deep but spacious chamber. This is the so-called “Tomb of John the 
Baptist.” Descending the long flight of steps, we at first found the room 
too dark to permit us to discern its contents. After a few minutes, we 
began to trace the outlines of an ornamented sarcophagus and various 
sepulchral accompaniments. The tradition, however, is very doubtful 
which connects this tomb with the Forerunner of our Lord. Near the 
church is an ancient reservoir, which possibly may be the identical pool of 
Samaria, in which was washed the bloody chariot of Ahab. 

The filthy village of Sebastieh, adjoining the church on the south, 
shows, in the walls of its hovels, many beautiful stones evidently taken 
from the ruins of former architectural structures. Leaving the village, we 
rode along the elevated terrace around the south side of the hill, soon com- 
ing on the remains of Herod’s great colonnade, and following it to its nse 


mination, on the west, in a confused heap of great stones. Scores of 
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columns are still standing in line, as if in their original position ; all, how- 
ever, being destitute of capitals, and their bases being buried deep beneath 
the present surface. As many more are lying prostrate, half concealed by 
the growing grain of the fields or the tangle of weeds and thistles. No- 
where in Palestine proper did I observe such profuse broken remains 
of former architectural magnificence.* The very terms of Micah’s proph- 
ecy seemed as apt as the general fulfilment of his prediction is striking: 
“TJ will make Samaria as an heap of the field, and as plantings of a vine- 
yard; and I will pour down the stones thereof into the valley, and I will 
discover the foundations thereof.” 

We paused for some time at the terminus of this colonnade—where, 
perhaps, was once a grand archway of entrance—to survey the scene from 
the hill. The prospect, for Palestine, is one of rare beauty. Off to the 
northwest, through an opening in the environment of mountains, appeared 
a section of the plain of Sharon and of the Great Sea, and most prominent 
in our view of the coast were the ruins of Cvesarea, the city which, even 
beyond Sebaste, was the pride of the Great Herod; being like it named 
for the Roman emperor, being intended as the civil and maritime me- 
tropolis of the country, and becoming, as we know, from both sacred and 
secular history, the residence of Roman governors, and the great port and 
commercial city of Palestine. 

It was little, indeed, that we could actually discern of the remains of 
Ceesarea, even with the aid of glasses; yet we knew that there the waves 
of the sea came booming in, over heaps of such prostrate beautiful columns 
as were scattered upon the hill about us, and our minds ran back to the 
time when the Apostle Peter, coming there from Joppa, at the solicitation 
of the Roman Cornelius, “opened the door of faith unto the Gentiles ”— 
the time when Herod Agrippa, in the midst of his efforts to crush the in- 


* T have written “ Palestine proper,” in order to except Zyre from the statement. 
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fant church, receiving there the idolatrous applauses of the people, per- 
ished miserably—the time when the Apostle Paul, a prisoner there, 
pleaded his case before Felix, and before Festus and the younger Agrippa 
—the time when the city, built for the commerce of the West, became the 


OMSAREA, 


gateway through which the gospel of the Saviour went forth to the con- 
quest of Kurope—of America—of the world.* 

Leaving this spot, our cavalcade resumed the circuit of the hill, passing 
round its western side to the north, here coming to our encampment above 
Herod’s theatre, on a level grass-plat, which looked across to those north- 
ern and eastern hills over which the hosts of the dreaded Syrian and 


Assyrian invader again and again poured. Here we spent the night; 


* Acts x. 24; xii, 20-23; xxiv.—xxvii. 
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first the evening and then the next morning being devoted to writing the 
notes and reading those Scriptures which form the staple of this lecture, and 
the hours of darkness intervening being occupied by slumbers as sweet as 
those of home, though we were within hearing distance of the place of 
Ahab, Jehu, and Herod’s ancient revelries, and though our only guard 
was a company of barbarous Moslems. 

Samaria, as the capital of Israel, suggests an important lesson. Israel 
proved itself an apostate kingdom. It refused divine guidance; it declined 
_to serve God’s purposes; it claimed self-sufficiency and independence, and 
organized itself on a basis thoroughly worldly—even subordinating re- 
ligion to its worldly and selfish spirit. And what was the consequence? 
Why, it proved itself an abortion and a curse, swiftly perishing. Its rulers 
without conscience—without fear of God or regard for man—passion 
rioted in palaces, and oppression blasted the land. In the absence of prin- 
ciple, all was fluctuation in the government. With corruption consuming 
the vitals of the body politic, no wonder that the kingdom soon became a 
prey to hostile power from without. The destruction, when it came, was 
complete—to an extent almost unparalleled—the very people being carried 
bodily out of the country, and disappearing thereupon and forever from 
the sight of history. 

The little kingdom of Judah, amidst all its imperfections, and notwith- 
standing its numerous and grievous defections from the faith, did not 
become utterly apostate. It cherished the oracles of God. It maintained 
the worship of God. It hoped to fulfil God’s purposes in the world. And 
while often distressed and weakened, and while, after a time, its people 
were temporarily exiled in a distant land, it still held fast its integrity, 
and, its people being restored from captivity, was reorganized asa state 
and permitted to survive until Shiloh came. ‘ “Salvation was of the 


Jews.” 
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The suggested lesson is this: It is not enough for a church that it 
bear the name of Catholic and. exhibit itself as a widely-extended and 
powerful ecclesiasticism. - If such a church has become a worldly organi- 
zation, claiming self-sufficiency and independence, making laws to suit its 
selfish purposes, worshipping God by human accessories, overlaying its 
theology with a ritualism which conceals the truth, and which, entertain- 
ing the senses and the imagination, leaves the spiritual affections unen- 
gaged, it is not possible that God’s favor should abide upon it. 

The church which God approves must be spiritual in its character. It 
must hold to God through His Word. It must enact no laws of its own ; 
it must invent no worship of its own; it must seek to serve no worldly or 
selfish purpose. It must abide by the Master’s commission. That which 
is divinely spiritual is alone powerful for the fulfilment of God’s purposes ; 
and the spiritual Christianity of the apostles, which began the conquest of 


the world, will also complete it. 
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EXCL. 
THE PLAIN OF ESDRAELON. 


WELVE or fifteen miles north from Samaria, or Sebaste, we reach the 
southern boundary of the “ Great Plain,” the Plain of Esprarton. 
The only interesting historical locality encountered on the way is 
Doran, situated two or three miles west of the main road to Jenin, and 
perhaps five miles south of Esdraelon. The name Dothan attaches itself 
to a small hill standing at the confluence of two broad green valleys, which 
from the earliest period must have afforded choice pasturage. Through 
the broader of these valleys, sweeping past Dothan on the west, lay the 
old caravan-road from Gilead to Egypt. Here, then, all the conditions 
meet which are implied in the early record concerning Dothan.* From 
the hill of Dothan Joseph’s brethren might descry him approaching from 
a distance. At Dothan they would find such pastures as they needed for 
their flocks. Here they would often see such caravans of Midianites, on 
the way to Egypt, as that which purchased and bore away their brother. 
Dothan, as we have already seen, was for a time the residence of 
Elisha the prophet.t 
The view of Esdraelon, as one comes upon it from the south, after 
weeks of travel through a rough, rocky country, is most impressive. 


He beholds a broad level expanse of luxuriant green, unbroken by rock, 


* Gen. xxxvii. + Lecture xiii. 
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or tree, or house, or hedge, yet bounded in the distance by an abrupt 
mountain-barrier, which rises from the plain like an iron-bound coast from 
the ocean. . 

The associations, too, deepen the impression. This, as the visitor 
knows, is the great battle-field of the ages and of the nations; and, looking 
on the now solitary scene, he beholds, in imagination, on every portion of 
this plain, tramping horse, rolling chariots, and the rush and shock of 
armed men. Every separate locality on and around the plain throngs with 
its own memories. The stream, whose waters are seen gleaming in the 


sun, is none other than “that ancient river, the river of Kishon;” that 


MOUNT TABOR, 


bold promontory in the far west is Carmel; Tabor, he knows, even if it be 
concealed from him in his present position, is lying over on the northeast 
limit of the plain; and, more than all, the mountains which enclose Naza- 
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reth confront him on the north—their tops looking down upon the whole 
southern border of the plain. 

The Plain of Esdraelon constitutes one of the great physical features 
of Palestine. We fail to understand, in any good measure, the physical 
geography of the country, unless we obtain a distinct conception of the 
‘form, extent, position, and surroundings of the Plain of Esdraelon. Phys- 
ically it is a no less important feature of the country, than the plain of the 
sea-coast or the valley of the Jordan; while in historic associations it is 
even richer than either of these. 

_ This plain, intersecting the country from east to west, opens eastwardly 
on the valley of the Jordan and westwardly on the Mediterranean Sea. 
The portion bordering the Jordan valley is divided by parallel mountain- 
ridges, while that which lies upon the Mediterranean Sea, along the north 
of Carmel, has received a separate name—the Plain of Acre. The central 
portion of the Biblical “ Plain” or “ Valley of Megiddo,” is an immense 
triangle, the apex of which is toward the west, at the eastern end of Mount 
Carmel ; its sides being the mountain-ranges of Galilee and Samaria—the 
one running east, twelve miles, the other southeast, eighteen miles, from 
Carmel; and the base being a line twelve or fifteen miles in length, cross- 
ing from Jenin northward to the mountains of Galilee below Nazareth, 
and touching, on the way, the western ends of Gilboa and Little Hermon, 
which come in from the east. Mount Tabor, at the northeastern extrem- 
ity of this plain, lies over against Little Hermon, as the latter lies over 
against Gilboa, and as the latter again lies over against the mountains of 
Samaria. The ridges of Little Hermon and Gilboa divide the portion of 
the plain east of the triangle into three nearly equal parts; the middle 
part being the famous “ Valley of Jezreel” leading down to the Jordan 
valley by a gentle decline. The name “Esdraelon,” now given to the 


great plain, is only a Greek form of the Hebrew Jezreel. 
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Historical localities throng the margin of this plain and the spurs of 
its various mountains. Besides those just named, we have on the south, 
between Jenin and Mount Carmel, the sites of old Taanach and Megiddo ; 
on the north of Gilboa, Jezreel and Bethshean, the one near its western, 


JEZREEL. 


the other near its eastern end; and then Shunem, under the southwestern 
extremity of Little Hermon, and Nain and Endor on its northern side. 
Jenin, already mentioned, is supposed to be the “En-gannim” of the 
Scriptures; also sometimes called “ Beth-gan,” meaning “Fountain” or 
“ House of Gardens.” 

The plain, while not a dead level, is only slightly undulating. “Its 
water-courses are few, and the rains soak the soil.* The river Kishon and 


* Ritter makes the height of the water-shed of the plain, north of Jezreel, over four hundred 
feet above the Mediterranean Sea. According to the chart accompanying Stanley’s “ Sinai and 
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its tributaries carry the surplus water of the great plain from Jenin and 
the foot of Gilboa and Tabor westward to the Mediterranean. Through 
the valley of Jezreel a stream flows eastward to the Jordan. The chief 
stream of the Kishon runs northwestwardly, parallel with the Samaritan 
hills, and at no great distance from them, having its rise in the fountains 
back of Jenin. A stream from the neighborhood of old Megiddo, the 
modern Lejjun, flowing northwardly into the Kishon, is doubtless the 
same with the Scriptural “waters of Megiddo.”* The Kishon, in pass- 
ing from Esdraelon to the Plain of Acre, runs close under Mount Carmel. 
This river, for the greater part of its length, is dry in summer. Flowing 
through a nearly level plain, yet at no great distance from a range of lofty 
hills, one can readily understand that, in a sudden rain-storm and the con- 
sequent rush of water from the hills, the river should speedily and widely 
overflow its banks, and the adjacent country become deluged. 

The soil of Esdraelon is bounteously fertile, yet is only partially culti- 
vated.+ It is a favorite haunt of wild Arabs, seeking pasturage for their 
flocks and herds, or intent on plunder. Our party, in crossing the plain, 
came upon an encampment of these people at Shunem and rode amidst 
their black tents. A party of travelling acquaintances, preceding us a 
few days, when on their way from Jenin to Mount Carmel, were chased 
by a company of Bedouin horsemen, and only escaped them by hard 
riding. A military force at Jenin succeeds but partially in keeping these 


Palestine,” the height of Jenin, a little above the plain, is three hundred and fifty feet. Even the 
latter figure I should have thought too great, judging from appearances, and especially from the 
general sluggish flow of the Kishon and its tributaries. 

* Judges v. 19. 

+ The estimate of some modern travellers, that only one-sixth part of the plain is tilled, 
seemed to me much too low. Yet Ritter quotes the opinion of the Duke of Ragusa, that “nota 
twentieth part of its admirable soil is under cultivation.” Possibly a larger part than formerly 


may now be cultivated. 
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sons of the desert in check, and in preserving the crops on the plain from 


their devastations. 
Three things touching the relations of the Plain of Esdraelon to the 


Israelitish history it is obvious to remark : 
First: it would be difficult for the Israelites, on entering Palestine, to 


conquer and hold this plain. In their want of a cavalry force, they were 


A 


*AKKA OR ACRE—ANOIENT ACOHO OR PTOLEMAIS. 


unable to possess themselves of the plains of Philistia and Sharon, of Acre 


and Phcenicia; and for the same reason they would be embarrassed in 


endeavoring to secure Esdraelon. And so we read that Manasseh, whose 


portion of the territory west of the Jordan lay along the hills south of 
Esdraelon, could not drive out the inhabitants of Taanach and Megiddo, 
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and Bethshean and Endor, “but the Canaanites would dwell in that 
land,? * 

The principal portion of the great plain fell to the lot of the tribe of 
Issachar. And for the sake of securing himself in so desirable a portion, 
Issachar appears to have become at times humbly subservient to the Ca- 
naanites of the adjacent fortified towns, and to the proud country of Pho- 
nicia on the near sea-coast. The people of Issachar—in the language of 
Ritter— assumed a position of almost slavish servitude in relation to the 
Pheenicians, becoming their common carriers, mule-drivers, and servants 
of all work.” Such humiliation of this tribe the dying Jacob must have 
foreseen, when he said, “ Issachar is a strong ass couching down between 
two burdens: and he saw that rest was good, and the land that it was 
pleasant; and bowed his shoulder to bear, and became a servant to trib- 
ate -f 

Next: from the exposed position of this plain, with its tempting pas- 
ture-grounds, it is evident that it would be liable to incursions from the 
tribes of the desert. A bold and strong arm would be required to resist the 
hordes of these tribes, which at any time might come pouring in from 
their native wilds beyond the Jordan. And liable to such incursions, it 
would be natural for those inhabiting the plain themselves to adopt the 
habits of a nomadic life—to live in tents and tend flocks and herds—so as 
the more readily, by a quick removal of their possessions, to elude the 
force of hostile incursions, when it was impossible to resist them. 

Well, this accords with what the history states concerning the incom- 
ing of “the children of the East” upon this plain, in an overwhelming 
tide, in the time of Gideon. It also accords with a prophetic intimation 
contained in the blessing of Moses on the several tribes, when he speaks 


of Issachar as dwelling in tents, saying: “Rejoice .... Issachar in thy 


* Judges i, 27. + Gen. xlix. 14, 15. 
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tents.” * And it still further accords, as a recent writer acutely observes, 
with the wise solicitude evinced by the men of Issachar, that David, who 

_had been reigning in Hebron, over Judah, should take the throne of all 
Israel. + In the civil war which raged between the house of Saul and the © 
house of David, no doubt Issachar, in the Plain of Esdraelon, was un- 
usually distressed by his hostile neighbors. Possibly the Philistines, after 
their victory over Saul at Gilboa and their occupancy of Bethshean, held 
undisputed possession of Issachar’s territory, and ruled his people with a 
rod of iron.t No wonder that the people sighed for a strong home-gov- 
ernment that might liberate and protect them. Hence how appropriate 
the expression, concerning the men of Issachar who sought to bring David 
to the throne of all Israel, that they “had understanding of the times to 
know what Israel ought to do.” § 

Thirdly: the Plain of Esdraelon, opening through the midst of Pales- 
tine a highway for the countries on opposite sides—for Egypt and Assyria 
—would witness the transit of great hostile armies, as well as the assem- 
bling of military forces against Israel. And this fact, combined with those 
already mentioned, actually made this plain the scene of warlike move- 
ments and actual battles through Israel’s history. Indeed, as already in- 
timated, herein is the great and terrible fame of Esdraelon. Not only in 
ancient but in modern times, its soil has been moistened with the blood 
of battle, and the waters of the Kishon have been made ruddy with human 
gore. And thus the great and final world-battle, of the Apocalypse, is to 
be fought in “ Armageddon,” the hill or city of Megiddo. That may not, 


* Deut. xxxili. 18. Ritter finds a further fulfilment of this prophecy in the service of the 
Pheenicians into which Issachar is supposed to have entered, for the carrying of their goods. 
Issachar might rejoice in his tents “with reason, for the territory which belonged to that tribe, 
including the great plain of Jezreel near Beisan, lay upon the great caravan-road between Pheenicia 
and the Jordan, and extending onward to Damascus and Arabia.” 

+ Dean Stanley. ¢ See 2 Sam. xix, 9. § 1 Chron, xii, 32. 
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indeed, be a physical battle, fought out on the Plain of Esdraelon, in front 
of old Megiddo; yet if it was desirable that the field of the great battle, 
decisive in the world’s spiritual history, should receive a name suggestive 
of desperate conflict, of valorous exploits, and at last of signal victory 
through God’s grace, none better could have been chosen than Armaged- 
don. 

It was my fortune to spend four days on and around the Plain of Es- 
draelon. We were two days and three nights encamped on its southern 
border; we crossed it at its widest extent; we spent a night on its north- 


ern side, under Mount Tabor; and we traversed many miles of its northern 


MOUNT OARMEL FROM THE NORTH, WITH THE VILLAGE OF HAIFA, 


edge, on our way from Nazareth to Mount Carmel. All its great features 
became graphically clear to our eyes; its historical localities, well identi- 
fied, were distinctly related to one another and to the whole field; and 
Scriptural occurrences, associated with this plain—many of them of ab- 
sorbing interest—became wonderfully impressive, in the light of their 
geographical relations now clearly perceived. , 

Some rehearsal of these Scriptural occurrences will now be attempted ; 
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and first, since Esdraelon is the great battle-field of the Old Testament 
history, the four recorded battles of the history may be noticed—with an 
eye to geographical particulars. 

The jirst of these battles is that in which Barak fought and vanquished 
Sisera and his army of Canaanites gathered from the north. The history 
thus runs:* In the period of the Judges, when Deborah the prophetess 
counselled Israel, the tribes:north of Esdraelon—especially Naphtali and 
Zebulon, bordering the Sea of Galilee—were grievously oppressed by 
Jabin, king of the Canaanites, living in the region adjacent.t The proph- 
etess Deborah, in her home near Bethel, at length counsels a rising of the 
people against their oppressors. She specially calls upon Barak, a chief 
man of Naphtali, living at Kedesh, the great sanctuary and city of his 
tribe, to lead the insurrection. He consents to do so, on condition that 
she will accompany him to the battle. The condition accepted, he sum- 
mons the people of his region to Kedesh and thence marches with them 
to Mount Tabor. “Recruits come in from Issachar and Manasseh and 
Ephraim and Benjamin; but the more distant tribes, though invited to 
the contest, fail to be represented. ¢ 

The king of the Canaanites hears of the rising, and speedily Sisera, 
his chief captain, with an immense army and a dreaded cavalry foree— 
“his horses and chariots of iron ”’—makes his way southward, and encamps 
on the lower side of Esdraelon, at the river Kishon, by the friendly Ca- 
naanite towns of Taanach and Megiddo. § 

From the summit of Tabor, Megiddo could be seen—fifteen miles to 
the southwest—almost in a line with the western end of Little Hermon— 
and probably Barak discerned, from his outlook, the main movements of 
the hostile force. Not, however, waiting to be attacked, at the command 
of the prophetess and with only a force of infantry, he moved on the foe. 


* Judges iv. + At “Harosheth of the Gentiles.” ¢ Judges v. 15-17, § Ib. v. 19. 
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Whether he marched directly across the plain, full in the face of the en- 
emy, or whether he moved circuitously and stealthily, we are not informed. 
But there is evidence that he was preternaturally assisted. ‘The stars in 
their courses fought against Sisera.” * According to the Jewish historian, 
just at the moment of the attack, a terrible storm of rain and hail broke 
upon the scene, coming from such direction as to beat in the faces of 
the Canaanites with blinding and freezing force. With the deluge of 
water which fell, the stream of Megiddo and the river Kishon were 
quickly flooded, and the level plain was overflowed. The cavalry of the 
Canaanites became unmanageable, sinking in the miry soil. “Then were 
the horse-hoofs broken, by the means of the prancings, the prancings of 
the mighty ones.” Horses and charioteers, in the confusion of the hour, 
and pressed by the enemy, tumbled into the whirling river, and, in the 
language of Deborah, “the river of Kishon swept them away.” + 

Early in the battle, Sisera made his escape on foot. The beaten army 
fell back toward the northeast—toward Tabor—on the line of direct march 
for the Israelites to the battle—and when passing three miles to the south 
of Tabor, at Endor, they were overtaken by the Israelites, or more prob- 
ably were intercepted by a reserve from Tabor, and slain in great num- 
bers. “ They perished at Endor,” says the Psalmist; “they became as 
dung for the earth.” | Such was the first great battle of Megiddo. 


The second, for its importance, and for the triumphant success of the 


* Judges v. 20. 

+ Ib. v. 21, 22. The battle of Mount Tabor, in which Napoleon and Kleber defeated an im- 
mense Turkish army, was fought on the Plain of Esdraelon, south of the hills of Nazareth, in the 
middle of spring (April 15, 1799). Yet the statement is made on good authority that multitudes 
of the Turks perished on that day by falling into the branch of the Kishon which flows from the 
western end of Mount Tabor. Even earlier in the season than this, I found the Kishon, near the 
eastern end of Mount Carmel, but a feeble, shallow stream. 

+ Ps. Ixxxiii. 9, 10. 
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Israelites, compares well with the first. This was fought under Gideon, 
and also pertains to the period of the Judges. * 

A combination of the tribes of the deserts to the east and south of Pal- 
estine, described as “the Midianites, the Amalekites, and the children of 
the east,” had invaded the land, pouring in upon Esdraelon from across 
the Jordan, and flowing onward past Carmel, down upon Sharon and 
Philistia, having with them their tents and cattle and camels, and settling 
themselves upon the territory. The Israelites were distressed beyond 
measure. Their crops were destroyed, their pastures occupied, and they 
themselves were driven to “the dens which are in the mountains, and 
caves, and strongholds.” 

. When this invasion had accomplished its providential purpose, Gideon, 
a man of Manasseh, living at Ophrah, somewhere in the hill country on 
the south border of Esdraelon, was called of God to the work of freeing 
his country from the invader.t It appears that Gideon had not only 
suffered in a general way from the invasion, but that his brothers, who 
had gone to Mount Tabor for some purpose, probably patriotic or reli- 
gious, had there been captured and slain by the princes of Midian, 1" 

Gideon succeeded in rallying to his standard the men of his own tribe, 
as also those of the three tribes north of Esdraelon. When the time 
arrived for striking the decisive blow, the headquarters and chief encamp- 
ment of the enemy were in the valley of Jezreel. This valley, as already 


explained, was that arm of the Plain of Esdraelon lying eastward of the 


* Judges vi., vii. 

+ This Ophrah of the Abiezrites, the birthplace of Gideon, must be distinguished from the 
Ophrah of Benjamin (1 Sam. xiii. 17), which appears to have been about five miles east of Bethel, 
near the rock Rimmon (see p. 256), and is thought by some to be the same as the “city called 
Ephraim,” “near to the wilderness,” to which our Saviour withdrew from Jerusalem, when His life 


was threatened (John xi. 54). Its site is supposed to be occupied by the modern Et-Taiyibeh. 
t Judges viii. 18, 19. 
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city of Jezreel, betweensthe ridge of Little Hermon on the north, and that 
of Gilboa on the south. The ridge of Little Hermon is called in the record 
“the hill of Moreh.” 

Gideon, advancing from the hills of Manasseh on the south, formed his 
camp on Mount Gilboa, “ beside the well,” or spring, “of Harod.”* This 
probably was the same spring called elsewhere in the history the “ fountain 
which is in J ezreel,” by-which the Israelites under Saul were encamped, 
prior to the disastrous battle of Mount Gilboa.t Just under the north- 
western edge of Mount Gilboa, a mile and a half from the site of the city 
of J ezreel, ig now a large fountain “flowing out from under a sort of 
cavern, in the wall of conglomerate rock, and spreading at once into a fine 
limpid pool forty or fifty feet in diameter.” { This is called by the natives 
“ Ain Jalid,” and is in all probability the “ Well of Harod,” or “ Fountain 
of Jezreel.” The word “Harod” means trembling, and was probably given 
to the spring at the time of Gideon’s encamping by it, and because of the 
quaking apprehensions with which his little army regarded the prospect of 
a battle with the countless hosts of the enemy. The three hundred men 
who, by the fountain of trembling, possessed sufficient coolness and delib- © 
eration to lap the water in drinking, were chosen to accompany Gideon in 
his night surprise of the invaders. 

The manner of the surprise is familiar to every one. “The host of 
Midian was beneath” Gideon “in the valley.” It lay stretched “on the 
north side” of the Israelites, “by the hill of Moreh in the valley.” Per- 
haps a mile and a half or two miles intervened between the foot of Gilboa 
and the outskirts of the camp of Midian. Gideon having at first stolen 


* Judges vii. 1. : + 1 Sam. xxix. 1. 

+ Such is Dr. Robinson’s description. The waters of the pool are so beautifully clear, that one 
of our party could not resist plunging into them. From this fountain a fine stream flows eastward 
to the Jordan. 
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across this intervening distance by night, with onlyhis servant accompany- 
ing him, and having heard the dream of the Midianite which assured him 
of victory, returned; and then, with all things prepared, he and his three 
hundred, with their trumpets, their pitchers, and their lamps, advanced 
silently through the darkness to the outside of the enemy’s camp, spreading 
themselves along its whole extent. The sudden blazing of the three hun- 
dred lamps from the broken pitchers, and the terrible war-cry, “ The sword 
of the Lord and of Gideon!” startled the sleeping host. Panic-stricken and 
confounded, they fell upon one another, and then broke from the scene and 
fled. Their flight was first eastward, toward the Jordan,* and then south- 
ward along the Jordan valley, toward Succoth and the lower fords. Those 
who succeeded in crossing the river at Succoth,t Gideon ‘and his com- 
panions pursued past Penuel far into the desert, dislodging them wherever 
they made a stand, and at last capturing the two princes of the Midianites, 
Zeba and Zalmunna. Those who, instead of crossing at Succoth, followed 
still farther down the Jordan, under the nobles Oreb and Zeeb, were inter- 
cepted and slaughtered by the neighboring Ephraimites, summoned by 
Gideon for the purpose. ¢ 

Thus complete was the victory of Gideon; begun, though not ended, in 
the valley of Jezreel. | 


* The locality of “ Abel-meholah,” toward which the flight tended in the Jordan valley (Judges 
vii, 22), has a further interest in the history as being the birthplace of the prophet Elisha (1 Kings 
xix. 16). : 

+ The Succoth of this passage, like that of Gen, xxxiii. 17, is associated with Penuel. It ap- 
pears to have been near the junction of the Jabbok and the Jordan (Gen. xxxii. 22). There seems 
also to have been, in later times, a Succoth in the Jordan valley, farther north and on the west 
side of the river. See Ritter, 

} The lower fords are spoken of as “ the waters unto Beth-barah and Jordan” (Judges vii. 24). 
Whether this Beth-barab and the Bethabara where the Forerunner of our Lord baptized (John i, 


28), were identical or not, is uncertain, The latter is commonly thought to have been near the 
ford of the Jordan opposite Jericho. i 
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In the religious poetry of after-ages, we find the deliverance thus 
wrought intimately associated with that before achieved by Deborah and 
Barak. The Psalmist, invoking the divine interposition against the enemies 
of his people, exclaims, “ Do unto them . . . as to Sisera, as to Jabin, at 
the brook of Kishon. . . . Make their nobles like Oreb and like Zeeb: yea, 
all their princes as Zebah, and as Zalmunna.” * 

The third great battle was that in which the Israelites under Saul were 
terribly defeated by the Philistines; the king and his three sons losing 
their lives. t 

‘In treating.of Philistia and the Philistines, this battle was described - 
somewhat fully, in respect to its geographical relations, and hence does not 
need a detailed account here. The field was almost exactly that on which 
Gideon began his victory. Saul’s forces were gathered about the fountain 
of Jezreel ; and the Philistines were encamped across the valley of Jezreel 
northward, under Little Hermon—just as the Midianites had been, only 
farther west, near Shunem. Endor, on the northern slope of Little Her- 
mon, east of Shunem, where Saul by night consulted the witch;+ the 
heights of Gilboa, on which the principal slaughter of the Israelites oc- 
curred, and on which Saul and his sons perished; Bethshean, a few miles 
to the east, the town occupied by the Philistines after the battle, and on 
whose walls the headless bodies of Saul and his sons were exposed; and 
Jabesh Gilead, § across the Jordan, whose people, closely related to the 

* Ps; Ixxxiil. 9, 11. + 1Sam. xxviii.—xxxi, . 

t Of course Saul, in crossing to Endor, would need to keep well to the east, in order to avoid’ 
the enemy encamped at Shunem. The ridge of Little Hermon, over which he must pass, is com- 
paratively low; and looking along it from the top of Tabor, I observed a depression to the east 
of Endor, through which now runs a road. This may mark the route by which the unhappy 
monarch stole in the darkness to the home of the heathen necromancer. 

’ § The more modern town of Pella, to which the Christians of J erusalem are said to have resorted 
in large numbers prior to the destruction of the city by the Romans, seems to have been situated 


near the site of Jabesh Gilead, or across the Jordan a little to the south of Scythopolis. 
21 
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tribe of Benjamin,* Saul—himself a Benjamite—had once greatly be- 
friended,+ and whose “valiant men” now came by night and rescued the 
royal corpses from further dishonor—all these places, as well as Shunem 
and the fountain of Jezreel, being well identified, mark the history of this 
battle with a vivid distinctness even surpassing that of its predecessors. 

Passing on to the times of the two rival monarchies, Judah and Israel, 
one is half inclined to include among the battles fought on the Plain of 
Esdraelon, that in which, at “ Aphek,” King Ahab achieved a complete 
victory over Benhadad of Syria. ¢ ) 

The great significance of this victory consisted in the fact that it was 
won upon level ground, rather than amidst a hill-country. Benhadad, the 
previous year, had been beaten from before the city of Samaria, the capital 
of Israel, and had keenly felt the disgrace. His courtiers soothed him with 
the assurance that the gods of the Israelites were “ gods of the hills,” and 
that “therefore they were stronger than” the Syrians. And they said, 
“Tet us fight against them in the plain, and surely we shall be stronger 
than they.” Thus they persuaded the king to try his fortune once more 
against the Israelites with a strong cavalry force, like that previously em- 
ployed, but in the level country where it could better be manceuvred. 
Accordingly, the Syrians came and encamped in Aphek; and going forth 
thence to the battle, they were overwhelmingly defeated. 

Now the Philistines, when invading Israel by way of Esdraglon, are 
said to have pitched their forces in Aphek. Thus, among several places so 
named, there would seem to have been an Aphek in Esdraelon, not far 
from Shunem, the place from which the Philistine army appears, on that 
occasion, to have moved upon King Saul.§ Shunem lies opposite Jezreel, 
the royal residence of Ahab, on the north; and perhaps, on the plain be- 
tween, the forces of Ahab met and vanquished those of Benhadad. But 


* Judges xxi. 12-14, +1 Sam. xi. $1 Kings xx. 22-34, $1 Sam. xxviii. 4; xxix. 1, 
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of this we cannot be sure. The scene of the battle may have been, as some 
think, across the Jordan. 

Omitting, then, from the reckoning, the battle just referred to, the 
Jourth recorded battle occurred after the destruction of the kingdom of 
Israel, near the close of the history of the kingdom of Judah, when the 
great rival empires of Assyria and Egypt were coming into frequent direct 
conflict.* King Josiah was now reigning, and this excellent—though in 
this case indiscreet—monarch was the chief victim of the disaster. 

“In his days”—for so runs the narrative in the Book of Kings—“ Pha- 
-raoh-Necho, king of Egypt, went up against the king of Assyria to the river 
Euphrates.” His line of march was, no doubt, up the plain of the sea- 
coast, and thence through Esdraelon. Josiah, it appears, was desirous of 
proving his friendship for the Assyrians, and so threw himself in the way 
of the Egyptians to stop their progress. The point which he selected for 
his operations was Megiddo, where Barak had discomfited Sisera. The 
Egyptian monarch had no quarrel with the Israelites, and reluctantly 
fought them. The narrative in the Chronicles informs us that he sent 
ambassadors to Josiah, remonstrating against his attempted interference. 
But Josiah would not listen to remonstrance; the battle was joined, and 
Josiah himself was soon mortally wounded by an arrow from the strong 
hand of an Egyptian archer. The whole interest of the Scripture account 
of the battle is absorbed in this supreme feature. N othing further is told 
us than that the king was borne dying from the field and then dead to Jeru- 
salem, where, in connection with his funeral, a great mourning was made 
for him.+—Such was the fourth great battle fought on the bloody field of 
Esdraelon. 


* 2 Kings xxiii. 29, 30; 2 Chron. xxxv. 20-25, 
+ The lamentation made for Josiah seems to have surpassed any thing of the kind before known 
(2 Chron, xxxv. 25), and was referred to in after-years in such way as to show that the impression 
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But there are other associations connected with the great plain besides 
those of battles; the most of them pertaining, indeed, like these, to Old 
Testament times, yet one at least to the times of the New Testament. 
Those belonging to the Old Testament history stand connected mainly 
with the reigns of King Ahab and his successors in Israel, and the contem- 
poraneous prophets Elijah and Elisha. 

Ahab, not content with the palaces and pleasure-grounds provided by 
his father in Samaria, fixed upon the town of Jezreel in Esdraelon for his 
residence, when his presence should not be demanded at the capital. 
Here he built him a palace; here he appears to have instituted the worship 
of Astarte—the chief goddess of Jezebel’s countrymen, as Baal was their 
chief god—and here the four hundred priests of Astarte, or “the groves,” 
ate at Jezebel’s own table. 

The site of Jezreel is of great beauty and of commanding character. 
The town occupied the summit of a small isolated ridge which rises out of 
the plain about six miles north from Jenin, on the base line before men- 
tioned; being a mile or so to the northwest of the foot of Mount Gilboa. 
Westwardly it overlooks the entire length of the plain to the head of 
Mount Carmel; eastwardly it commands the view of the valley of Jezreel 
toward the Jordan, and of the massive bulk of Gilead and Bashan rising 
beyond. The ridge is about one hundred feet high and is several hundred 
yards long. On the south it slopes gradually to the level of the plain ; but 
in every other direction it falls off abruptly. Ahab’s palace seems to have 
been built at the eastern extremity of the ridge, overhanging the town 
wall, and the coveted vineyard of the murdered Naboth lay just beneath 
the palace adjoining the wall.* Somewhere near the palace was the prob- 


made by it was most profound and lasting (Zech. xii. 11). From this last reference we learn that 
the mourning for Josiah was made at “ Hadadrimmon in the valley of Megiddon.” 
* Dean Stanley regards it as uncertain whether Naboth’s vineyard was in Jezreel or Samaria. 
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able place of “the tower of Jezreel,” from which there must have been a 
noble outlook. 

Jezreel, though an ancient town, owes its historical celebrity wholly to 
the fact that it was selected and adorned by Ahab as his residence. Brief, 
indeed, was its royal career. Its sudden glory was quickly quenched 
in blood. Scarcely is it mentioned in the history after the record of dire 
vengeance inflicted by Jehu on Jezebel and the house of Ahab. Vow, 
under the name Zerin, an Arabic form of its ancient designation, it shows 
only a few wretched hovels clustering about an old ruined tower; the place 
of Ahab’s palace being rankly overgrown with a dense mass of weeds, 
which seem to spring as from a soil made fertile by human gore. 

Jezebel was at Jezreel at the time of the great contest of Elijah with 
the prophets of Baal on Mount Carmel.* The range of Carmel, formerly, 


(See Smith’s Dictionary, articles Jezreel and Naboth.) Were the text of 1 Kings xxi. 1 undisputed, 
it would of course be decisive in favor of Jezreel. But, even apart from this passage, there seems 
no good reason to doubt that the vineyard was in Jezreel. (See 2 Kings ix. 21, 24-26.) ‘The 
portion of Naboth” was certainly in Jezreel. Stanley indeed suggests that “the portion” may 
have been a different piece of ground from “the vineyard;” but, saying nothing of the forced char- 
acter of this supposition, a comparison of 1 Kings xxi, 18 with 2 Kings ix. 26 shows, almost beyond 
question, that they were one and the same. 

The main difficulty here is found in the fact that (according to 1 Kings xxii. 37, 38, compared 
with ib. xxi. 19) Naboth must have been stoned in Samaria. But there is really no difficulty in 
this. Naboth may have been brought to Samaria to be stoned. Or, what is more probable, he may 
have been living in Samaria, although his patrimony was in Jezreel. And that he did not live in 
Jezreel appears probable, from the fact that he is so frequently designated as “ the Jezreelite.” 
Ruth would not have been called “‘ the Moabitess” had she lived in Moab. It is true we have, in 1 
Kings xxi. 18, the expression “in Samaria,” in connection with Naboth’s vineyard. God says to 
Elijah, “ Arise, go down to meet Ahab, king of Israel, which is in Samaria; behold, he is in the 
vineyard of Naboth.” But, supposing that this message came to Elijah when absent from the 
country, “Samaria” may naturally be regarded as referring to the region rather than the city of 
that name. (See 1 Kings xiii. 82.) Jezreel was “ in Samaria.” ‘ 

* The Bible uses the word Carmel sometimes as a proper, sometimes as a common noun, The 
word means a park, or fruitful field; and when it is said (2 Kings xix. 23), “I will enter into the 
forest of his Carmel,” the meaning is probably that indicated in the margin: “I will enter into the 
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as now, densely wooded, is about twelve miles long, stretching back from 
the Mediterranean Sea in a southeast direction. Contrary to what appears 
to be the current impression, the range rises as it recedes into the interior, 
being only some five or six hundred feet high at the light-house and con- 
vent on its western extremity, and perhaps seventeen hundred feet high 
near its eastern extremity, where it commands a view of the sea on the one 
side and the Plain of Esdraelon on the other. 

A little to the east of the loftiest point of the ridge, high on the decliv- 
ity looking toward Esdraelon and commanding the view of Jezreel, seems 
to have been the exact place of the contest. At the Kishon, which here 
flows by the mountain’s base, Elijah slew the discomfited prophets of Baal, 
and then, from the place of the contest, near the mountain’s summit, he 
prayed for rain—his servant climbing, in the intervals of prayer, to the out- 
look above, from which the prospect opened on the sea. Soon Elijah bids 
the king hurry home to Jezreel, before the approaching rain-storm, soak- 
ing the now dusty soil of Esdraelon, or swelling and overflowing the 
Kishon, shall stop him. And girding up his hairy mantle, the prophet 
himself runs in advance of the royal chariot along the plain to the entrance 
of Jezreel.* 

Probably the expedition of Ahab and Jehoshaphat against Ramoth 
Gilead set out from Jezreel.t The city of Ramoth, in the midst of the 
Israelitish possessions east of the Jordan, was not only important in itself, 
and as a city of refuge; } it had further great military significance as being 
the chief defence of the nation against the Syrians inhabiting the region 


forest of his fruitful field.” So also 2 Chron. xxvi. 10, and perhaps Solomon’s Song: vii. 5, and 
Micah vii. 14. But in the beautiful prophecy of Isaiah xxxv. 2, “The glory of Lebanon shall be 
given unto it, the excellency of Carmel and Sharon,” etc., as also in the terrible predictions of Amos 
i. 2, “The top of Carmel shall wither,” and ix. 3, “They shall hide themselves in the top of Car- 
mel,” the reference is evidently to Mount Carmel—of lofty height and perpetual verdure. 

* 1 Kings xviii. + Ib. xxii. t Josh. xx, 8, 
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beyond. These Syrians now held possession of the place, and the object 
of Ahab and his ally was to recover it from them. In this expedition 
Ahab lost his life, and, upon the death of the monarch, his forces, giving 
over their efforts, dispersed to their homes. | 

Joram, the son of Ahab, in after-years, renewed the attempt to recover 
Ramoth Gilead.* And it was, as we have already seen, when Joram had 
been wounded and had retired to Jezreel to be healed of his wounds, and 
when his relative Ahaziah of Judah had come to visit him, that Jehu, his 
chief captain, who remained with the army at Ramoth, was anointed king, 
and set out for Jezreel, to destroy the house of Ahab, and himself take the 
throne. The ‘watchman on the tower of Jezreel,” looking toward the Jor- 
dan, saw Jehu and his company—as easily he might see them—in the far 
distance, approaching. Messengers were sent from the king, one after 
another, to learn the tidings; but they came not again. Quickly the 
two kings entered their several chariots and started forth. They had but 
time to get started; for, in the portion which had been Naboth’s, they met 
the impetuous revolutionist, who, with his own hands and at a blow, dis- 
patched the king of Israel, and then commanded that his old mother— 
the painted Jezebel, still undaunted—should be thrown from the palace 
chamber above the wall, to perish on the same spot. 

Meanwhile King Ahaziah escaped by way of what our version calls the 
“ varden-house,” which is, in the Hebrew, Beth-gan, probably the same 
with En-gannim, or the modern Jenin. Yet, being pursued and wounded, 
he died at Megiddo. 

Three miles north of Jezreel, by the southwest edge of Little Hermon, 
was Shunem—the modern Soldim. Here, at the house of a distinguished 
family, the prophet Elisha was entertained, from time to time, in his goings 
past the place, with generous hospitality ; and here he restored to life the 


* 2 Kings viii., ix. 
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only child of the household—the child of promise—who had died of a sun- 
stroke received in the harvest-field. The prophet, at the time of the child’s 
death, was at Mount Carmel, no doubt near the scene of his predecessor’s 
great triumph over the false prophets. The distance from Shunem was 
about fourteen miles. The child having died, the mother placed the body 
in the prophet’s chamber, and rode in all haste to Carmel. The prophet, 
from his outlook on the mountain, sees her “ afar off,” and sends his ser- 
vant Gehazi to meet her. She stops not to parley with the servant, but 
presses her way to the man of God, and then gives him no rest till in per- 
son he returns with her to Shunem and recovers her son.* 

Only three or four miles from Shunem, over Little Hermon, to the north- 
east, our Saviour also restored a young man to life—the only son of the 
widow of Nain.t| Here we have a New Testament association with the 
Plain of Esdraelon. 

The tourist in Palestine desires, above all things, to trace the footsteps 
of the Son of Man, and go amidst the scenes of His beneficent and wonder- 
ful workings. The Plain of Esdraelon, being a part of the New Testament 
Galilee, and extending almost to Nazareth, where our Saviour was brought 
up, the tourist, in coming upon it, feels that he is treading hallowed ground. 
Over this plain, as he knows, the youthful Jesus must again and again have 
travelled—if at no other time, when passing yearly between Nazareth and 
Jerusalem, to attend the great religious festivals. On such occasions, com- 
ing down from Nazareth, He might strike directly across the great plain 
southward to the mountains of Samaria, or might pass, with the companies of 
Galileans, along the valley of Jezreel, past Shunem, through Bethshean— 
then called Scythopolis—-to the ford of the Jordan. Every portion of this 
plain the tourist knows to have been familiar to the eye of Jesus, as a part 
of the surroundings of His earthly home. 


* 2 Kings iv. 8-37. + Luke vii. 11-15, 
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Yet, nowhere, on or around the Plain of Esdraelon, are we quite sure of 
being,in the exact footsteps of Christ, and amidst the undoubted scenes of 
New Testament occurrences, except at Nain. Mount Tabor, which, across 
from Nain and Endor, lifts its magnificent arch against the sky, is indeed 
the traditional Mount of Transfiguration, yet the Gospel-records do not 
sufficiently encourage the tradition. Tabor may, too, have been the moun- 
tain on which Christ appeared to the five hundred disciples, after His 
resurrection.* Yet we have no assurance of ‘this; knowing nothing more 
than that the place was “a mountain” in Galilee, “ where Jesus had ap- 
pointed them.” + 

But we know that one of His mighty miracles was performed at the 
entrance of the city of Nain. And, beyond any reasonable doubt, the 
hamlet now bearing the Arabic name JVem, which has been, from the 
earliest ages of the Christian era, identified by uniform tradition with the 
Scriptural Nain, is the very same which witnessed the dead young man 
rising to life and health at the commanding word of Jesus. 

We are not particularly informed concerning our Sayviour’s movements 


at the period of His ministry when this miracle was wrought, but we know 


* Matt, xxviii. 16; 1 Cor. xv. 6. 

+ Most of the Scripture associations of Mount Tabor have already been mentioned, yet just 
here it may be well to offer a word more concerning it. Tabor is an isolated mountain, being 
wholly separated from surrounding elevations on all sides except the west, and being on that side 
connected only by a low ridge with the mountains of Galilee bounding the Plain of Esdraelon, 
with which it stands in line. The height of Tabor above the sea is reckoned at eighteen hun- 
dred feet; the height above the adjacent plain being not far from fifteen hundred. The base of 
the mountain is not a circle, but a narrow ellipse, having its longer axis along the plain, east and 
west. Seen from the south, its outline, as already suggested, is a magnificent arch; but, seen from 
east or west, it is too narrow and irregular to excite much admiration. Of the ascent of the moun- 
tain and the view from its summit, I have written in “The Far East.” From its summit Hermon 
may commonly be seen on the north and Carmel on the west. “The north and the south thou 
hast created them; Tabor and Hermon shall rejoicein thy name.” “Surely as Tabor is among the 
mountains, and as Carmel by the sea, so shall he come (Ps. Ixxxix. 12; Jer. xlvi. 18). 
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that the day before He had been in Capernaum, some twenty miles from 
Nain. And perhaps He came the long distance to Nain for the very pur- 
pose of accomplishing this deed of power and love. Whether so or not, 
there, on the border of the plain, on the northern rocky slope of Little Her- 
mon, four or: five miles southwest of Tabor, seven or eight southeast of 
Nazareth, the hill-sides caught and echoed the voice which penetrated even 
the cold ear of death, recalled the spirit from its flight to other worlds, and 
reanimated the lifeless and shrouded form prepared for the sepulchre. 

Three miracles of restoring the dead to life were wrought by our 
Saviour. Is it not, to say the least, suggestive that one of these should 
have been wrought on the border of Esdraelon? Over that plain, as the 
battle-field of ages and of nations, Death has held high carnival. Is it not 
suggestive, that where death had achieved his many and signal victories, 
exulting as the resistless vanquisher of human life, our Lord should have 
demonstrated His supremacy over death? In the miracle witnessed at 
Nain, we have the pledge that the dead in Esdraelon, and all the dead, 
shall rise again, and that over them who ally themselves with the Almighty 
Saviour, even the second death shall have no power. 
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E have now reached the northernmost district of Palestine—that 

of. Galilee. This name is not unknown to the Old Testament ; 

being found as far back in the history as the period of the settlement of 

the country by the tribes of Israel. It is, however, the New Testament 

which has made us familiar with the name; and, as affording the principal 

scenes in the life and ministry of our Lord, Galilee rivals in sacred interest 
Jerusalem itself. | 

Our Saviour was not, indeed, born in Galilee; nor did He die there. 
Yet it was there that He spent the most of His life. Once a year, or 
sometimes perhaps oftener, He went thence to the feasts at Jerusalem. 
For a little while, during His public life, He dwelt in the country east of 
the Jordan. But Galilee was His home; everywhere else He was a stran- 
ger. 

The evangelists Matthew and Mark confine themselves almost wholly 
to the events in His life which occurred in Galilee, except those connected 
with His birth and death; the evangelist Luke follows Him not only in 
Galilee, but also through Perea, the region east of the Jordan; while the 
evangelist John, omitting almost every thing else, details His visits to 
_ Jerusalem, which the others mainly omit. Here obviously is one reason 
why the fourth gospel is so unlike the others. | 

Although the Gospel history does not dwell on geographical matters, 
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it rests upon a basis, and is. cast in a mould, of geographical fact, all im- 
portant to be understood. The great Reformation, headed by Luther, was 
wrought out mainly in Germany, not in Italy and Rome, the chief seat of 
the Roman Catholic religion and headquarters of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy. So, the great spiritual Reformation wrought out by our Sav- 
iour, in which the Christian Church was organized, was undertaken in 
Galilee, rather than in Judea and Jerusalem, the chief seat of the J ewish 
religion and headquarters of the Jewish hierarchy. The fact is as impor- 
tant to be understood, in its manifold bearings, in the latter case, as it is 
in the former. ; 

Galilee, which means a “ round,” or “ circuit,” is first mentioned in the 
Bible, in connection with the appointment of the cities of refuge. Of the 
three of these cities west of the Jordan, the one on the north was “ Kedesh 
in Galilee, in Mount Naphtali.”* This Kedesh, which was also a Leviti- 
cal city, was doubtless the same with that in which, as we have seen, 
Barak of Naphtali lived, and from which he was called by Deborah the 
prophetess to the work of relieving his country from the oppression of the 
Canaanites. 

The Galilee of the New Testament embraced the territory of the four 
northern tribes of Israel. The region may be described in general terms 
as that lying between the waters of the upper Jordan—including Merom 
and the Sea of Galilee—on the east, and the Mediterranean Sea on the 
west ; and between the mountains of Samaria on the south, and the snowy 
heights of great Lebanon on the north. The four tribes, whose territory 
was herein embraced, were first, Issachar, on the south, already mentioned 
as occupying the chief portion of the Plain of Esdraelon; Asher, on the 
west, along the Plains of Acre and Phenicia and the hills adjacent; and 
then Zebulon and Naphtali, occupying the great body of the hill-country 


* Josh. xx. 7. 
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—the territory of each opening on the Sea of Galilee, and the district 
covered by the two including most of the Galilean localities famous in our 
Saviour’s ministry. We thus see how apt geographically was the proph- 
ecy spoken by Isaiah, concerning the joy which should be occasioned by 
the coming of the Messiah—a prophecy quoted by the evangelist. Matthew 
—in which “the land of Zebulon and the land of Naphtali” are especially 
mentioned as receiving the great light which the Saviour shed.* 

Galilee played an unimportant part in the general history of Israel. It 
was separated from the great centres of government and religion on the 


‘south by the Plain of Esdraelon, always more or less a debatable ground. 


It was surrounded by powerful heathen nations, with whom its people be- 
came allied and to some extent mixed. The lot of Asher bordered the Medi- 
terranean Sea; yet the plain of the sea-coast was held by the Phoenicians, 
and Asher obtained any portion of this territory, only as they permitted. + 
Solomon gave to Hiram, king of Tyre, in return for supplies furnished for 


the Temple, “twenty cities in the land of Galilee.” { Issachar paid trib- 


ute to the Canaanites. § 


* Ts, ix. 1; Matt. iv. 16. 

+ Judges i. 31, 82. “A great portion of the northern tribes of Israel, falling away from a 
rigid observance of the injunctions of Moses, settled down peacefully as metoztkot, or fellow-citizens 
by adoption and naturalization, in the territory belonging to the Pheenician cities, dividing the land 
between themselves and the original inhabitants, under certain fixed regulations .... In Pheenicia, 
the Israelites, though not nominally or even really a subject people, were so thoroughly ‘checked 
in their plans of conquest, and dashed their strength so uselessly against the strong rock of Pho- 
nician power, that in the shock of failure they settled down as a people admitted to be strong, 
and allowed to exist side by side with the Phoenicians, under certain statutes and arrangements 
mutually entered into.”—(Rirrer, referring to the studies of Movers.) 

“ Accho,” one of the towns from which Asher failed to dislodge the Canaanites, is no doubt 
the same as the famous Acre, situated on the north end of the bay of the same name—the 
“Ptolemais” of the New Testament (Acts xxi, 7). “ Achzib,” another town of the same class, 
is now represented by the village of 2-226, on the coast a few miles north of Acre. 

¢ 1 Kings ix. 11. § Gen, xlix. 15. 
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We can thus well understand that, even in Old Testament times, those 
portions of the nation living around Jerusalem and Shechem-and Samaria, 
would probably depreciate and despise their brethren of the northern re- 
gion. Yet much more might we expect Galilee to’ be disparaged by Ju- 
dea, in the times of the New Testament. For the tribes of the north 
having been removed from their homes by their Assyrian conquerors, 
Galilee was left open to the occupation of adventurers from every quarter. 
The people of the Samaritan colony, planted by the Assyrians in the king- 
dom of Israel, were thinly spread over the central region about Samaria 
and Shechem. The Jews, when restored from Babylon, of course, pre- 
ferred, in general, a residence in the neighborhood of Jerusalem, and 
would make their homes in Galilee only for occasional and special reasons. 

Thus the country is styled, by the prophet Isaiah, “ Galilee of the Gen- 
tiles,” and the people are spoken of as an ignorant and barbarous people, 
“sitting in darkness and the region and shadow of death.”* And al- 
though, in our Saviour’s time; the majority of the people appear to have 
been Jews, yet these spoke a dialect so different from that of their breth- 
ren in Jerusalem, as to “ bewray ” the apostle Peter, and were in va- 
rious ways easily recognized as Galileans. + | 

According to Josephus, who, not long after our Saviour, was for a time 
the civil and military governor of Galilee, the country was immensely 
populous, being dotted over with towns and villages. He reckons that an 
army of one hundred thousand men might have been raised from its pop- 
ulation. This accords with the representations of the New Testament, 
concerning the many towns and villages in which our Saviour preached 
the gospel of the kingdom, and concerning the great multitudes who at- 
tended on His ministry. Evidences, too, are not wanting in the New 
Testament history, that the people of Galilee were peculiarly seditious and 


* Ts, ix, 2; Matt. iv. 16. + Matt. xxvi. 73; Acts ii. 7. 
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turbulent; and any one who reads the detailed account which Josephus 
gives of the plottings and collisions of factions, occurring under his admin- 
istration of the affairs of Galilee, will find the Scripture view corroborated. 
In the way of merest outline, the connections of the Gospel history with 
Galilee may now be indicated : 
First, then, we have Nazarers, which is introduced.as the town of 


Joseph and Mary, when the angel Gabriel announces to the Virgin the 


NAZARETH, 


birth of Jesus. Next—after the birth of Jesus at Bethlehem and the 
flight into Egypt—the holy family, returning to their own country, come 
again to Nazareth, there to remain. Itis from Nazareth, as their home, 
that they make their annual pilgrimages to Jerusalem, taking with them 


the youthful Jesus from the time he is twelve years old. Next, Jesus, 
22 
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when thirty years old, goes forth to the Jordan, to be baptized by His 
forerunner John; and having in that neighborhood suffered the temp- 
tation and then called certain Galileans to become His disciples, He 
returns with them to their Galilean home and appears with them at a 
wedding in Cana, where He performs His first miracle—that of changing 
water into wine. There are two places which claim to be the ancient 
“ Oana of Galilee ;” the one nine miles north of Nazareth, the other four 
or five miles northeast.* Whichever place it was, we know that it was 
the town of Nathanael, the supposed Bartholomew of the apostles:t+ 

Jesus next goes to a passover-feast at Jerusalem; afterward remaining 
for some time in Judea, and exercising His ministry there. His disciples 
now baptize, like John, and their baptism being attended by great num- 
bers, the jealousy of John’s disciples is aroused, and likewise the interest 
and probably the opposition of the Pharisees. Soon after occurs the impris- 
onment of John, when Jesus deems it prudent to withdraw from Judea and 
open His public work in Galilee. So doing, He is next found at Cana 
again, where He puts forth His healing power in behalf of the son of a 
nobleman at Capernaum, and then at His own town of Nazareth, where, 
discoursing to the people in a wonderful way, yet refusing to work mira- 
cles on their demand, He is rejected by His townsmen with a violent at- 
tempt on His life. t 

Being thus driven from Nazareth, He descends to the Sea of Galilee, 


fifteen miles or more to the east, and there making the city of Capernaum 


* Keffr Kenna, the traditional Cana of Galilee, our party encountered amidst the hills, when on 
the way from Tiberias to Nazareth. It is only a short distance south of a beautiful broad plain, 
through which for two hours our path had led us. Dr. Robinson argues strongly against this place, 
and in favor of the more distant one, to the north, which he heard designated as “Kana el Jelil,” 
or Cana of Galilee. Recently Mr. W. Hepworth Dixon has presented anew the strong claims of 
Keffr Kenna. (See note to Dixon’s “ Holy Land.’’) 


+ John xxi. 2. ¢ Luke iv. (See Robinson’s “ Harmony,’’) 
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His home, reopens His ministry on and around the lake, calling the fisher- 
men apostles to a constant attendance upon Him. 

From here He makes, at intervals, no less than three general circuits 
through Galilee, preaching and teaching in all the villages and synagogues, 
healing all the sick that are brought to Him, and casting out devils. Be- 
tween the second and third of these circuits, His relatives at Nazareth, 
fearing for His sanity, wait on Him, to persuade Him to return home with 


them.* He does not yield to their wishes, yet shortly after visits Naza- 


_reth again, in the prosecution of His ministry, where he finds His towns- 


men still incredulous of His claims.t No place besides Nazareth is men- 
tioned by name, in connection with these circuits, except Nain, where He 
raised to life the widow’s son; and this place, as we have seen, was on the 
edge of Little Hermon and the Plain of Esdraelon, about eight miles south- 
east from Nazareth. 

Besides making these circuits through the body of Galilee proper, Jesus 
went out afterward into the more distant regions bordering the country. 
He did this shortly before leaving Galilee for the last time, or in comple- 
tion of His Galilean ministry. First, He visited the northwest, coming 
“into the coasts of Tyre and Sidon,” the hill-country bordering the Plain 
of Phoenicia and looking down upon the Mediterranean, where He met 


the Syro-Pheenician woman of memorable faith, and healed her daughter. ¢ 
* 

* Mark iii. 21, 31. + Ib. vi. 1-6. 

t Matt. xv. 21-28. The Plain of Phoenicia between Tyre and Sidon is in few places more 
than a rile wide. On this plain, and a little over half the distance from Tyre to Sidon, was the 
ancient Sarepta, to which the prophet Elijah resorted in time.of famine, and where a heathen 
widow had faith to share with him her last remnant of food, and in so doing was blessed by the 
prophet in the restoration to life of her dead son (1 Kings xvii.). Perhaps from this same Sarepta 
came forth the Syro-Phoenician woman, to receive a great blessing from the Saviour in return for 
her great faith. Thus there would be a striking coincidence between the teaching of our Saviour, 
when He holds up the example of Elijah to His townsmen (Luke iv. 26), and His actual conduct in 
going from His own Nazareth, where they rejected Him in unbelief, to the coasts of Tyre and 
Sidon, where at least one was in waiting who had faith to receive Him. 
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Then He was found in the quarter of Decapolis, to the south and east of 
the Sea of Galilee, where He healed a deaf and dumb person, and per- 
formed the second miracle of feeding the multitudes.* And again, He 
went far to the north, about the city of Caesarea Philippi, under great 
Hermon, where most probably His transfiguration occurred. t 

Jesus now quits Galilee, no more to return until after His death and 
resurrection. He then shows Himself in this region, first to the apostle 
fishermen by the Sea of Galilee, { and next to five hundred brethren on a 
certain mountain as He had appointed. § 

The chief local interest of our Saviour’s ministry, as we readily per- 
ceive, gathers upon Nazareth and the Sea of Tiberias. These, I may say, 
engaged my chief attention in visiting the region. And now, leaving the 
sea, as the subject of another study, it may be sufficient, in the remainder 
of this, to say something more particularly concerning Nazareth: 

It is enough to observe concerning Nazareth historically, that, in the 
time of our Saviour, it had no history. The place is not once mentioned 
in the Old Testament. Whether it existed or not, in the times of ancient 
Israel, can only be conjectured. It is first named to the world in connec- 
tion with the history of Jesus. 

Most Bible readers are familiar with the geographical position of Naza- 
reth. It appears on the map in the latitude of the southern end of the Sea 
of Galilee. Lying west of that sea, at the distance of fifteen or ‘sixteen 
miles, it is twenty miles or more east of the Mediterranean. 

Yet one may have a familiar knowledge of this sort, and still be desti- 
tute of any proper conception of the situation and appearance of the place. 
Nazareth is situated just within the high range of hills which rise steeply 
from the north border of the Plain of Esdraelon. These hills are often 


* Mark vii. 31—viii. 1-9, + Ib. viii. 27-ix. 2. 
¢ John xxi. § 1 Cor. xv. 6; Matt. xxviii. 16, 
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called “the roots of Lebanon,” and the whole Lebanon is peculiar for the 
number of nooks and basins found amidst its elevations. Well, Nazareth 
lies in such a nook or basin. Distant only two miles from Esdraelon, the 
level of this basin is about eight hundred feet above the level of the great 
plain; while the hills about it rise several hundred feet higher still, so as 
wholly to conceal the town from view, until one comes close upon it. In 
five minutes from the time we first descried the town, approaching it 
from the northeast, we were at our encampment on its edge; and in five 
minutes from the time of fairly quitting it again, we had crossed the ridge 
west of it, and it was gone forever from our view. 

The town is built on the northwestern slope of the expanding little 
valley or basin just mentioned.* The most notable features of a natural 
sort connected with it are two: first, a fountain in the valley, in front of 
the east corner of the town, which is no doubt the same which one of the 
apocryphal gospels seeks to associate with the appearing of the angel Ga- 
briel to the Virgin Mary; and secondly, a high hill, back of the town, | 
from the top of which a panoramic view of rare interest unfolds to the eye. 
We know from the Scriptures that Nazareth was built on a hill, or hill- 


* The most accurate observers seem to have been strangely perplexed in trying to fix in their 
minds the situation of Nazareth by the points of the compass. Dr. Robinson places the town on 
the west side of a valley which runs north and south; Dr. Porter will have it on the north side of 
a valley which runs east and west. Without having consulted books, I first wrote of the situation 
as above—from my impressions on the spot—and am still disposed to think the statement correct. 
Dean Stanley, generally correct in such matters, and always glowing and graphic in his descrip- 
tions, seems to have been completely bewildered, or at least “turned round,” at Nazareth. He 
describes Nazareth as standing on the southwestern side of the valley, having the fountain and 
Greek convent at the northwest extremity of the town, and the Franciscan convent at the southeast. 
This is self-consistent ; and so is his further account of the view from the hill behind Nazareth; 
according to which Mount Tabor lies to the northeast, Sepphoris to the west, etc. Yet all the maps 
agree in placing Tabor south of east from Nazareth, and Sepphoris but little west of north. The 
learned Dean seems, for the time, to have mistaken the east for the nerth, the north for the west, 
etc., or to have been twisted ninety degrees from right to left. 
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side.* Probably from the first the fountain supplied the town with water 
just as conveniently as it does now. Ifso, we may think that the site of 
the town has not materially changed, and may regard the high hill just 
mentioned as that from the summit of some steep ravine of which the 
townsmen of Jesus sought to cast Him down. 


FOUNTAIN AT NAZARETH, 


If the situation of Nazareth is elevated in reference to the Plain of Es- 
draelon and the Mediterranean Sea, it is, of course, much more so in refer- 
ence to the Sea of Galilee. For, as before stated, the surface of the latter 
is more than six hundred feet lower than that of the Mediterranean. Go- 
ing from Tiberias, on the shore of the lake, to Nazareth, one encounters 
at intervals hard climbing, up long and steep ascents. In accordance 
with this is the language of the Scripture record. It is written concerning 
Jesus, after His rejection by His townsmen, that “He went His way and 
came down to Capernaum,” on the Sea of Galilee. + 


It may be mentioned here, not as a circumstance throwing any partic- 


* Luke iv. 29. t Ib. 81. 
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ular light on the Scriptures, but simply as a feature in that landscape most 
familiar to the eyes of the Saviour, that the hills of Galilee, unlike those 
of central and southern Palestine, are richly wooded. This difference 
seems to have existed from early times. No such signs appear of these 
hills having once been terraced, as are constantly seen in the mountains 
of Judea and Samaria. Southern Palestine shows scarcely any trees ex- 
cept those which are cultivated. The steep slopes of Galilee, and some- 
times even its undulating plains, are covered with oak and other forest- 
trees, reminding the traveller from America of the copses of our older 
States, if not of the forests of the West. Mount Tabor, on its southern 
side, looking down on Esdraelon, shows only here and there a tree. On 
its northern side, patches of dense forest alternate with open glades, from 
its base to its summit, while the rolling plain, stretching away from its 
northern base, is for several miles well wooded. Galilee is, moreover, 
mentioned by Josephus as a wooded country. With the feature of woods, 
then, we may suppose Jesus to have become early familiar. 

The situation of Nazareth, as might be inferred from the statements 
just made, was secluded. Naturally it was separated and hidden. It 
was, moreover, so far as we can judge, off the thoroughfares of commerce. 
A broad valley passed a few miles to the north of it, leading from the pop- 
ulous towns of the Lake of Tiberias tu the Mediterranean coast. Along this 
valley we travelled, for many miles, and until it became necessary to leave 
it for Nazareth among the hills. Only four miles north of Nazareth, on 
the edge of this valley, was Sepphoris, for a time the Roman capital of 
Galilee, and said by Josephus to be the largest town in the district; yet so 
secluded and unimportant was the village where our Saviour lived, it is 
not eyen once mentioned by Josephus, in all his details concerning this 
region and his large enumeration of its towns. “The very name Nazareth 


appears to have been given the place for its seclusion and insignificance. 
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It was the place apart, the out-of-the-way place. In modern times, indeed, 
Nazareth has attained an importance to which it was once a stranger. 
Outnumbering in population most Galilean towns, it also shows a degree 
of activity and thrift. Yet this is due to its modern Christian associations, 
rather than to its natural advantages. 

Still, Nazareth was, in our Saviour’s time, large enough to possess a 
synagogue, and although its people exhibited a malignant and violent 
spirit, in their attempt against the life of Jesus, and although the question 
was asked, “Can there any good thing come out of Nazareth?” * it would 
be unfair to argue from these circumstances that the people of Nazareth 
were singularly depraved, and that the town on that account was held in 
universal scorn. The peculiar opposition to Christ, on the part of His 
townsmen, arose, according to His own view, from the fact that they were 
His townsmen—from the fact that having always known Him as an ordi- 
dinary person, His new and exalted claims naturally appeared presump- 
tuous, if not blasphemous. “No prophet,” our Saviour declared to these 
townsmen of His, “is accepted in his own country.” And the question, 
“Can there any good thing come out of Nazareth?” was asked by Na- 
thanael, who lived in the neighboring village of Cana, and whose question, 
therefore, may have been but the thoughtless expression of that jealousy 
commonly existing between the inhabitants of adjacent rival villages. An 
inhabitant of Nazareth would probably have been just as ready to ask, 
“Can there any good thing come out of Cana?” : 

Yet, in reference to the great towns of Galilee and Palestine, to say 
nothing of the world’s mighty capitals, Nazareth was unspeakably mean 
and contemptible ; and it was one of the elements in the mystery of His 
condescension, that, with the whole world before Him, where to live upon 
it that He pleased, the Son of God passed by Jerusalem and Rome, 


* John i. 46. 
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Ceesarea and Alexandria, and consented to become an inhabitant of Naza- 
reth, and to be called a Nazarene. He, moreover, consented to a reproach 
herein—it may be observed in passing, which has fallen upon His follow- 
ers; for as Nazareth gave reproachful designation to Him and to His dis- 
ciples, among the Jews of old, so until to-day Christians are recognized by 
Moslems under the contemptuous name of Vazarenes. 

Only those who, like Jesus, have been “brought up” in a willage—re- 
maining in it, with slight exceptions, from early boyhood to mature man- 
hood—can readily receive the full force of the statement that Nazareth 
‘was the home of Jesus. To such persons, the houses and streets of their 
little town, the people old and young, the surrounding scenery of hills and 
valleys, of woods and streams, all have a familiarity never felt in reference 
to any other place on earth. This familiarity, no doubt, Jesus had with 
Nazareth. The children of the village were His playmates. The older 
people were the companions of His parents. The little synagogue, with its 
reading-desk and sacred Scripture-roll, with its elders and its door-keeper, 
answered to the village meeting-house, with which every child in the place 
has an intimate acquaintance. On all the hills about the town He wandered 
a thousand times. With every feature of the surrounding landscape, with 
every variation of sunlight and shadow—at every season of the year, in 
calm and storm—He had the same thorough familiarity as with the smiles 
and tears of His mother’s face. Nazareth was His home; and His life 
became so adapted to it, so inwoven with it, that there was felt for it an 
intense and yearning sympathy. 

We are not informed as to the exact age of Jesus, when the holy fam- 
ily returning from Egypt came to Nazareth. When I visited Heliopolis, 
in the country of the Pharaohs, and sat under the old sycamore-tree, whose 
giant limbs and ample foliage, according to tradition, once afforded shelter 
and repose for the holy family, I thought of the possibility that the ear- 
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liest recollections which our Saviour possessed of earthly scenery might 
have been those of the Nile valley. Yet the probability is in favor of 
Nazareth and its environs. And from the beginnings of earthly recollec- 
tion, until He was thirty years of age, Nazareth was His home. 

Thus, then, He came to manhood in Nazareth, there receiving His 
human education. It is said that ‘“ He increased in wisdom and stature.” 
His intellect unfolded, as His person advanced toward maturity. He re- 
ceived instruction at home and perhaps at the village-school, and made 
attainments greatly exceeding His opportunities.* It seems to have been 
“his custom” to attend the synagogue.t And when, at twelve years of 
age, He first visited Jerusalem, He was particularly attracted to the ex- 
positions of the Temple rabbis, and sat absorbed among these persons, 
“hearing and asking them questions” in such wise as to excite their aston- 
ishment.{ We gather thus that His education was stimulated and direct- 
ed mainly by the sacred Scriptures. Yet we must also infer—if from 
nothing else, from the full familiarity with all natural objects exhibited in 
His teachings—that, in the progress of His young years, He contemplated 
intensely and communed lovingly with the manifestations of God in na- 
ture. His life had its active and even secular aspect, in His following the 
trade of a carpenter$; and it had its contemplative aspect, as He pondered 
the Scriptures, or as He went meditatively amidst the walks, or sat in the 
wooded retreats or on the solitary hill-summits about Nazareth. 

How early in life Jesus became well conscious of being the Messiah, and 
how far this consciousness induced a life outwardly peculiar, we are not in- 
formed. He seems never to have publicly spoken or acted in such way as to 
imply a claim on His townsmen to be regarded a prophet of God, until He 
began among them His formal ministry, after His baptism in the Jordan. 
Then, as we know, this claim was strenuously resisted. Yet, from various 


* John vii, 15. + Luke iv, 16, t Ib. ii. 46. § Mark vi. 8. 
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intimations given, we infer that His life in His immediate family, as He ad- 
vanced toward manhood, became to some extent peculiar. Treated as an 
ordinary child until He was twelve years old—the age when, according to 
usage, He was first taken to Jerusalem—His parents then learned that He 
felt Himself constrained to be in some unusual manner “ about His Father’s 
business ;” and although afterward He was “subject to His parents,” this 
seems to mean that He did not now devote Himself exclusively to religious 
occupations. His subjection to His parents probably had well-understood 
limits. Joseph, the reputed father of Jesus, though living when Jesus was 
' twelve years old, seems to have died before the latter began His public 
ministry, and probably Jesus was the chief support of His mother, if not 
also of the relatives called His brothers and sisters, whom we find asso- 
ciated with her in the history. This may be inferred from the fact that 
Jesus on the cross commended His mother to the Apostle John, who “ from 
that hour took her to his own home.”* 

It is worthy of remark here how Jesus, when He once opened His publie 
work, began also to exalt His spiritual relations above those which were 
merely natural. When, at the marriage in Cana, His mother ventured the 
suggestion that He should work a miracle, He did not hesitate to inform 
her that she was intruding upon a domain too sacred and exalted even for 
a mother. In language of rebuke, He exclaimed, “ Woman, what have I 
to do with thee?” + And when she went forth with His brethren to inter- 
fere with His work and bring Him home, and when the crowd at the time 
surrounding Him informed Him that His mother and His brethren stood 
without, desiring to speak with Him, He by no means yielded Himself to 
the promptings of filial instinct and hastened to honor Hismother. Rather 
He seemed publicly to neglect her for the sake of His higher occupation, 
and emphatically to disparage His relation to her in favor of relationship 


* John xix. 27. + Ib. ii. 4. 
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in the kingdom of grace. He uttered the challenge, “ Who is my mother ? 
and who are my brethren?” and deliberately surveying His crowded 
auditory and stretching out His hand toward His disciples, cried, “ Behold 
my mother and my brethren! For whosoever shall do the will of my 
Father who is in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, and mother. ” * 

Reference has already been made to the two occasions on which Jesus 
visited Nazareth during His public ministry. Finding His townsmen per- 
sistently opposed to Him, He did not attempt to force them to faith, but 
left them to their unbelief, and, so far as appears, parted from them forever. 
It is pleasant, however, to know that the persons called “His brethren,” 
who, for a long time were unpersuaded of His Messiahship, at length 
acknowledged his exalted claims and character.+ After His resurrection, 
they are seen to have been associated at Jerusalem with the apostles, and 
Mary our Lord’s mother; and one of them, James, rose subsequently to the 
highest position in the church at Jerusalem, and was probably the author 
of the epistle in our Bibles called by his name. t 

Before dismissing the subject, I may be permitted to speak briefly of 
my visit made to Nazareth. 

On the afternoon of the 12th of April, our minds thronging with im- 
pressions of Gennesaret, which we had a few hours before left, our party 
came about sunset upon the town. Our first view of it was from the slope 
eastward of the place. The bottom of the valley before us was green with 
orchards and grain-fields, enclosed in hedges of cactus, while beyond these 
the town rose to a considerable height on the hill-side, appearing extensive 
enough for its estimated population of four thousand. Fronting its right- 
hand corner, near the celebrated fountain in the valley, we saw the Greek 
church and convent of the Annunciation; while, in a corresponding posi- 


tion, at the left-hand corner, a few hundred yards distant, were imperfectly 


* Matt. xii, 46-50, and parallels. + John vii. 5; Acts i, 14. t Gal.i. 19. 
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seen the larger buildings of the Latin convent. The stone houses of the 
town looked remarkably substantial and fresh, and the only mosque of the 
place—up the hill-side, in the midst of the place, surrounded by dark 
cypresses, and lifting ‘a tall minaret—afforded a salient point in the other- 
wise rather monotonous town-view. In the rear, three or four hundred 
feet above all, rose the Mount of Precipitation, while all around lesser hill- 
tops stood sentinels of the scene. 

We rode down into the valley, passed the fountain—where the maidens 
of Nazareth, famed for their beauty, were filling their pitchers amidst much 
‘chattering and gayety—came round the Greek convent into a grove of 
olives, where our tents were pitched, and there spent the night. Of the 
traditional holy places visited the next morning, it is not important to 
speak, but of the view which opened to us from the summit of “the hill 
whereon the city was built,” too much could not easily be said. The 
monks, with characteristic defiance of probabilities, place the “ Mount of 
Precipitation ” two miles away from Nazareth, on the edge of Esdraelon. 
The hill back of the town, on the north, is beginning to be recognized by 
the monkish name. 

The summit of that hill—as not unusual in Palestine—is crowned by a 
Mohammedan saint’s tomb, or “wely”—a square stone building, sur- 
mounted by a dome; and sitting on the top of that dome, I could not but 
think that in the wide panoramic view which there greeted us, we were 
having the same thrillingly impressive outlook upon the world frequently 
enjoyed by the youthful Jesus. Here, in some respects, was a compensation 
for the seclusion of the village nestling in the valley below. Here the nar- 
row Nazarene confines broke away into a vision almost illimitable. To the 
south, was a broad sweep of Esdraelon, and the hill-tops of Manasseh and 
Ephraim beyond; the view extending almost to Benjamin and Jerusalem 
on the horizon. On the west were, first, the loftier massy ridge of Carmel, 
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and then, north of Anes plain of Acre, bordered by a wide stretch of the 
blue Mediterranean opening upon the unseen “ isles of the Gentiles.” North- 
ward was spread a succession of elevated valleys and ridgy hills—their level 
rising higher and higher toward Lebanon and Hermon—the hills being well 
sprinkled with villages or with the ruins of once famous towns. Eastward 
the surface declined toward the Sea of Galilee, while to the southeast, the 
cone of Tabor reared its wooded mass, and the mountains of Gilead in 
the distance rose over Little Hermon. 

What may have been the particular reflections of the Divine-Man on 
this spot, it were vain to conjecture; yet with so much in view suggestive 
of the historic past, and with a sight seemingly of that wide world for 
whose redemption He was to labor and to die, we can hardly help thinking 
that His reflections were sometimes kindled to intensest ardor. 

Who that ponders the life of our Saviour does not often start the ques- 
tion, Why should He have condescended to make His earthly home in the 
obscure and despised village of Nazareth? The reason for this, no doubt, 
was the same which caused Him to become, in all other respects, an un- 
honored and humble and poor man. And this reason, beyond question, 
related to the accomplishment of His work as the world’s Saviour. 

By becoming a plain, poor man—by going down through the ranks of 
society to the lowliest human condition—our Saviour came in contact with 
humanity at the most numerous points, and elicited from it the widest 
sympathy. Ranks in society are so many barriers against the full expres- 
sion of human feeling. They occasion an artificial and conventional life, 
They fence off those above from those below. Our Saviour overleaped 
these barriers, that He might place Himself the more nearly at the very 
heart of humanity. He became a poor man for the same reason that the 
Gospel is preached to the poor—for the same reason that the Bible is given 


in the plainest and simplest forms and language. He was a universal 
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Saviour; like as the Gospel is to be preached to every creature, and the 
Bible to become the light of heaven to the world at large. 

And herein is, perhaps, even more than an intimation to the followers 
of Christ concerning their duty in seeking to represent Him. In the en- 
deavor to preach His Gospel, to establish His cause, to leaven society with 
Christian influences, they are not to deliver such learned sermons, nor to 
build such costly churches, nor to be so exclusive in their social living, that 
any—even the humblest—the poorest—the meanest—shall be placed be- 
yond their reach; but rather are to be so lovingly condescending “ to them 
of low estate,” so truly sympathetic, so thoroughly self-forgetful, as that all 
shall be included in the range of their efforts and influences, and the 
Church, through the Spirit of Christ dwelling in it, become a world- » 
blessing. 
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THE SEA OF GALILEE. 


HE only remaining topic is that of the Sea of Galilee. The great 

charm of this sea—that which imparts to it a fascination not pos- 

sessed by any body of water on the globe—is its intimate connection with 

our Saviour’s public ministry. The theatre of that ministry was mainly 

the neighborhood of this sea. And to me it is a pleasant circumstance that 

the closing study of this series should be concerned with a topic of no 
inferior interest or importance. 

Galilee, rather than Judea and Jerusalem, as has before been observed, 
witnessed the public life of Jesus. He was Himself a Galilean; He was 
brought up in Galilee; His apostles were Galileans; and His ministry, 
with occasional and brief exceptions, was performed in Galilee. 

Nothing as yet has been distinctly stated concerning the evident rea- 
sons for this choice of Galilee as the theatre of our Saviour’s work. To 
give these at length would occupy our whole time on this occasion. Ina 
word it may be said, that at Jerusalem and in Judea dwelt the ecclesiastical 
authorities of the Jewish nation, whose prejudices and opposition would be 
roused by such a work of religious reformation as Jesus proposed ; while in 
remote Galilee, the rude, uncultivated peasantry, mingled with their Gen- 
tile neighbors, were less prejudiced, were less disposed to organize opposi- 
tion, and were less controlled by their ecclesiastical superiors than the peo- 


ple of Judea and Jerusalem. Jesus was comparatively unmolested in 
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Galilee, while He performed those works and uttered those teachings which 
manifested Him as the Messiah, and while He organized His Church, and 
trained His apostles for their future great work. : 

But if Galilee at large, rather than Judea and Jerusalem, witnessed the 
public ministry of Jesus, it was the Sea of Galilee rather than the general 
district which witnessed most of His mighty works. Here was Capernaum, 
“exalted to heaven.” Here were “Chorazin” and “Bethsaida.” Here 
were “the coasts of Magdala.” ‘ Here was “the land of Gennesaret.” 
Here were the synagogues in which He habitually taught—here was the 
sea-side by which He in turn discoursed—here were the desert-places in 
which He sought retirement, and to which the multitudes followed Him 
out of all the many neighboring cities. 

The chief features of this world-renowned and most hallowed water are 
familiar to most Bible readers, yet, for the sake of giving some sort of com- 
pleteness to this study, I may be permitted briefly to rehearse them. 

Deep down in its volcanic basin lies this sea; its longer axis running 
almost exactly north and south, and measuring about thirteen miles; its 
breadth in the widest part being about one half its length. It is not of 
uniform breadth, but, expanding toward its upper end, is of a somewhat 
oval shape. Its deep depression below the surface of the Mediterranean 
was not ascertained until recently; yet those who approach it from the 
Plain of Esdraelon might suspect the fact from their casual observation ; 
for, to the surface of the lake from the highest portion of that plain, it seems 
nearly a thousand feet down, which approximates the fact. 

The lake is, in general, closely begirt by mountains. On the eastern 
side, these seem an almost continuous wall of uniform height. On the 
western side, they are more broken, and come down less continuously and 
closely upon the edge of the lake. Along the southwest they slightly re- 
cede, leaving space for the city of Tiberias; while farther north they retire 
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in an almost semicircular sweep, opening the beautiful plain known in the 
Gospel history as “the land of Gennesaret.” * Only at the southern end 
do the mountains wholly give way. At the north, or around the expanded 
head of the lake, they come down to the shore in a gradual slope, forming 
a grand amphitheatre. 

The water is clear, and at the time of my visit—in April—was delight- 
fully cool. Asof old, fish still abound. Of this fact, however, the pelicans 
seem to be better aware than the people; for, while a native here and there 
‘plies a hand-net from the shore, the huge birds dot the surface and gorge 
themselves at pleasure. The greatest depth of the water is stated to be 
between one hundred and fifty and one hundred and seventy-five feet. 

The mountains do not often jut down so closely on the water as to pre- 
vent the formation of a pebbly beach. The stones, which are well mingled 
with shells, contain, toward the lower portion of the lake, a proportion of 
volcanic material; and the presence of hot springs in this quarter, as well 
as the occurrence of earthquakes at Tiberias and Safed, coincide with other 
signs in showing that this region is the seat of old volcanic agencies. The 
pebbly beach gives way at the north to a bank of thistles and oleanders. 

The deep depression of the lake below the general level of the surround- 
ing country causes its atmosphere ‘to become greatly heated and rarefied, 
and this in turn gives rise to sudden local gales of wind, which come rush- 
ing through the adjacent ravines, and which are often gone almost as soon 
as come. Perhaps it is because these ravines occur most frequently in the 
broken coast-line of the western side of the lake, that’ such gusts most fre- 
quently break in from that quarter. A steady and strong wind often blows 
from the south and southwest, entering at the opening of the Jordan val- 
ley on the south, and sweeping along the whole length of the lake to the 
mouth of the Jordan on the north. 


_ * Mark vi. 53. 
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The shores of the lake have, from their low situation, a torrid climate. 
Delightfully cool was our position at noonday, on the mountain-ridge back 
of Tiberias, one thousand feet high, where we enjoyed our first full view of 
the lake. But, descending to the shore, the heat quivered about us like 


THE LAKE FROM THE NORTH. 


that of a furnace. No wonder that the palm-tree flourishes, and that on 
the plain of Gennesaret fruits ripen weeks in advance of the season in the 
upper districts. The plains of the coast being well watered and surpass- 
ingly fertile, the region of the Sea of Galilee has from antiquity been 
lauded as a paradise.* . 


* Josephus’s account of the plain of Gennesaret may well be given in full: “The country also 
that lies over against this lake hath the same name of Gennesareth ; its nature is wonderful as well 
as its beauty; its soil is so fruitful that all sorts of trees can grow upon it, and the inhabitants ac- 
cordingly plant all sorts of trees there; for the temper of the air is so well mixed that it agrees very 
well with those several sorts; particularly walnuts, which require the coldest air, flourish there in 
vast plenty; there are palm-trees also, which grow best in hot air; fig-trees and olives grow near 
them, which yet require an air that is more temperate, One may call this place the ambition of 
nature, where it forces those plants that are naturally enemies to one another to agree together: it 
is a happy contention of the seasons, as if every one of them laid claim to this country; for it not 
only nourishes different sorts of autumnal fruits beyond man’s expectation, but preserves them also 
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In Old Testament times, the lake bore the name of “ Chinnereth,” or 
“Cinneroth.” This is supposed to have been corrupted into “ Gennesaret,” 
which, in New Testament times, was interchanged with the names “ Sea 
of Galilee” and “Sea of Tiberias.” The last was the Gentile name, and is 
the name by which the Arabs recognize it until to-day. With them the 
lake is ‘“ Bahr Tiberiyeh.” 

The Old Testament associations of the lake are very few. As before 
observed, the tribes of Zebulon and Naphtali shared its western shore. 
Just where their dividing boundary came down to the lake, we do not 
‘know, but Zebulon lay to the south of this line, Naphtali to the north. 
When, in connection with the Gospel history, the veil is lifted from Gali- 
lee, we behold the region of the lake thronging with busy life. The 
western shore seems fairly lined with cities, while fishing-boats swarm the 
waters. The plain of Gennesaret was then, no doubt, the paradise which 
its name seems to import. Caravans, we may be sure, richly freighted, 
passed from Tiberias across to the Mediterranean, and from Oapernaum to 
Damascus. The old caravan-road between Damascus and Egypt can still 
be traced, running near the northwest corner of the lake, hard by the prob- 
able site of Capernaum. Perhaps at the toll-gate of one of these roads, 
where it touched the sea-side, and at the same time the entrance of the city, 
the publican Matthew sat, when our Saviour passing by called him to be- 
come a disciple.* 

Of the towns on the shore of the lake, some were more largely Gentile 
a great while; it supplies men with the principal fruits, with grapes and figs, continually during 
ten months of the year, and the rest of the fruits as they become ripe together through the whole 
year; for, besides the good temperature of the air, it is also watered from a most fertile fountain. 
The people of the country call it Capharnaum: some have thought it to be a vein of the Nile, 
because it produces the Coracin fish, as well as that lake does which is near to Alexandria. The 
length of this country extends itself along the banks of this lake that bears the same name for 


thirty furlongs, and is in breadth twenty. And this is the nature of the place.” 
* Mark ii. 13, 14. 
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than others. Tiberias, at the southwest, founded a few years before by 
Herod Antipas, and made the capital of Galilee, was probably more char- 
acterized by Gentile customs, and by the presence of Greeks and Romans, 
than any other.* Yet Bethsaida Julias, a little north of the lake—just 
where the Jordan clears the hills and emerges into the plain of the north- 
ern shore—probably rivalled Tiberias in this respect. This city was rebuilt 


VIEW OF THE TOWN AND LAKE OF TIBERIAS—FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 


by Philip the Tetrarch, who lived here, as Antipas did at Tiberias, and 
who called it after Julia, the daughter of Augustus, as Herod called his 
city after the Emperor Tiberius. + 7 

Along the west and northwest coast of the lake, between Tiberias on 


* Tiberias is the only existing town of any importance on the Sea of Galilee. It numbers be- 
tween two and three thousand people, many of whom are Jews. These regard the place as having 
great sanctity because of the residence there of the fathers of the Talmud and the Masora. The 
people have an effeminate and sickly appearance, which is doubtless due to their hot-house climate. 

t Philip is spoken of in the New Testament as the “tetrarch of Iturea and of the region of 
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the southwest and Bethsaida Julias on the north, were the more purely 
Jewish cities of Magdala, Bethsaida, Capernaum, and Chorazin, with 
which our Lord’s ministry was largely connected. So far as appears, our 
Saviour never entered Tiberias. Herod heard much of His fame, and for 
a long time desired to see Him, hoping particularly to witness some of His 
miracles, yet Herod never met the Saviour until the latter was sent a 
prisoner before him, in Jerusalem, on the very morning of the crucifixion.* 

Of the towns just mentioned, only Magdala can now be satisfactorily 
identified. About three miles northwest of Tiberias, near the middle of 
‘the line of the western shore of the lake, is the hamlet which from time im- 
memorial has borne the Arabic name 27 Mejdel. The name is no doubt 
synonymous with Magdala, and there seems to be no reason for rejecting 
the tradition that this was the New Testament place of that name, the 
home‘of Mary Magdalene. The word Magdala appears to have been de- 
rived from the Hebrew word “ Migdol,” signifying a tower; and it is re- 
markable that the only building in El Mejdel, besides its score or two of 
modern hovels, is an ancient square tower. Supposing that this was the 
Magdala of the Gospels, it remains to find the place of the three cities 
Capernaum, Chorazin, and Bethsaida, in which most of the Saviour’s mighty 
works were done. 

There are at present no towns on the coast from Magdala northward 
around the head of the lake. Not a single inhabited house did I anywhere 
see along the line undoubtedly occupied by the cities just named. Yet in 
several places there are traces of ancient towns. Three or four miles north 
of Magdala,t just at the upper extremity of the rich plain of Gennesaret, 


Trachonitis” (Luke iii. 1). This was the district eastward of the Upper Jordan, including the 
“ Argob” of the Old Testament. “Abilene,” the tetrarchate of Lysanias, mentioned in the same 


passage, lay farther north, under Anti-Lebanon. 
* Matt. xiv. 1; Luke xxiii. 7, 8. + At Khan Minyeh, or Ain et Tin. 
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as Mdgdala is at its lower, Dr. Robinson and others are disposed to place 
Capernaum. About as much farther on, or half way between this place 
and the head of the lake, at a place now called Zell Hum, the ruins are 
much more abundant and various; and here some persons are disposed to 
find the place of Capernaum. Tradition favors the former view ; and while 
the Scripture intimations are not decisive, they indicate that Capernaum 
lay near the plain of Gennesaret, if not actually on its border, and thus 
encourage the tradition. The positions of Chorazin and Bethsaida are left 
by Scripture and tradition equally uncertain, and beyond the fact that these 
were on the west side of the lake rather than the east, and were in the 
neighborhood of Capernaum, we really know nothing.* 

No one can read the Gospel narratives without perceiving that, while 
the western side of the lake thronged with a busy population, the eastern 
side was comparatively deserted. On two occasions, when our Saviour 
proposed to cross the lake from the western side to the eastern, it was for 
the purpose of avoiding the multitudes of people and securing retirement. 
The reasons for the difference are obvious. One is, that the eastern side, to 
a great extent, is destitute of such fertile plains and ravines as are found 
on the opposite shore. As before observed, the bleak mountains close down 
upon the eastern shore more nearly and more uniformly than they do upon 
the western. Another reason doubtless is, that the country back from the 
eastern shore is comparatively inhospitable and exposed, being open to the 


* Investigators are by no means generally agreed upon the question of the site of Capernaum. 
Robinson is followed by Ritter and Porter; but Thompson (see “The Land and the Book ”) and 
Dixon prefer Tell Hum. The last regards the beautiful carved stones, found at the latter place, 
‘as the remains of the synagogue of Capernaum existing in our Saviour’s time, and weaves into his 
pictures of gospel scenes the building as reconstructed in imagination from these remains. Stanley 
does not express a decided judgment on the question. ; 

Many persons fix upon Tell Hum as the site of Chorazin, and upon the fountains of Tabigah— 
between Tell Hum and Khan Minyeh (or Ain et Tin)—as the probable site of Bethsaida. 
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wild wandering tribes of the desert. Even at present, the two sides of the 
lake strikingly contrast with each other in the respects indicated. The 
eastern is lonely and insecure—so much so that few travellers set foot on 
it; while, on the west, parties make their explorations at pleasure, un- 
molested by the people whom they encounter—a people half pastoral, half 
agricultural.* 

Such, then, in its principal features, was the scene and the field open- 
ing to our Saviour, when, being expelled from Nazareth, “he came and 
dwelt in Capernaum, which is upon the sea-coast, in the borders of Zabu- 
lon and Nephthalim.” ¢ No doubt, in coming from the seclusion of His 
youthful home in Nazareth, into the midst of a dense and busy population, 
He was embracing the precise conditions needful for the success of His 
ministry. His proper manifestation to Israel demanded that He should, in 
some way and at some time, become publicly known. 

According to the most probable arrangement of the events of our 
Saviour’s life, His ministry in Galilee, after His first entrance into Caper- 
naum, extended over a period of about two years. It may not be amiss 
now to rehearse the history of this period, having especially in view its 


relations to the Sea of Galilee: 


‘* * Elsewhere I have given my impressions of the general scenery of the lake. The following is 
from my note-book, and was written by the lake-side shortly before finally leaving it: “The lake 
is said to afford little that is really fine in its scenery. It certainly is wanting in some elements. 
There are few bold or graceful forms in its mountain-shores. The slopes, too, want wooding. Yet 
the lake is not tame. The semicircular sweep of the northern end, showing a grand amphitheatre, 
with the snowy head of Hermon in the background near the centre, willbe to me forever memo- 
rable.” 

One never ceases to wonder at the illusion experienced there in reference to distances. Oppo- 
site our encampment at Tiberias, the lake seemed to be scarcely more than a mile wide, yet the 
distance must be nearly five miles; and up to the head of the lake, which was in full view from our: 
tents, it seemed but three or four miles, while the distance is actually ten or twelve. 


+ Matt. iv. 18. 
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Our Saviour, coming to Capernaum, did not find Himself wholly among 
strangers. His fame had some time before reached the place. His mir- 
acles, performed in Jerusalem at the previous passover, had been witnessed 
with marked favor by the Galileans present, and His subsequent preaching 
in Galilee had roused a general admiration.* Moreover, while yet in 
Cana, near Nazareth, He had been waited on by a nobleman of Caper- 
naum, in behalf of his sick son, and had healed the child.t In Caper- 
naum, too, now lived the fisherman Peter, { although he, with Andrew his 
brother, had been brought up in the neighboring town of Bethsaida, where 
Philip also lived.§ And these three had already become His disciples. 

Arrived in Capernaum, His ministry is speedily inaugurated. He 
walks by the sea-side, attended by a press of people anxious to hear His in- 
structions; || He goes upon the lake with Peter in his boat, and, in con- 
nection with a miraculous draught of fishes, calls Peter and his brother 
and the two sons of Zebedee to a constant attendance upon Himself. He 
puts forth His healing power on a demoniac in the synagogue, on Peter’s 
mother-in-law at Peter’s house, and on a multitude of invalids brought 
to the house.** Peter’s house becomes His home, as Peter’s fishing-boat is 
afterward placed at His constant disposal.++ 

After this, starting out from Capernaum, He makes His first general 
excursion through the towns and villages of Galilee.tt Among all the 
countless cases of miraculous healing which occurred on this tour, none was 
so memorable as that of a poor leper, whose abhorrent condition did not 
hinder his prompt faith nor prevent the Saviour from laying His hand upon 
him. $$ From this excursion He returns to Capernaum, where He heals 
the paralytic let down before Him through the roof of Peter’s house, and 

> 


* John iv. 45; Luke iv. 14, 15. + John iv, 46-54. $ Matt. viii. 14. 
§ John i. 44, * || Luke v. 1. 4 Ib. verses 4-10. ** Mark i. 21-84, 
44 Ib. ii 13 iii, 9, tt Matt. iv, 23-25, 88 Luke v. 12-16, 
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calls Matthew to be an apostle, before going up to a passover-feast at 
Jerusalem.* 

Having returned from Jerusalem to Galilee, and come among His for- 
mer haunts by the sea-side, His ministry is attended by still increasing 
multitudes, attracted from all quarters and from a great distance by His 
growing fume. It is now that He formally ordains the Twelve Apostles, and 
delivers the Sermon on the Mount.+ ‘The scene of these most interesting 
occurrences is apparently near Capernaum, though just where is not inti- 
mated.+ He next heals tle son of a Roman centurion stationed at Caper- 
" naum, receives the messengers of John the Baptist—from the fortress of 
Macheerus on the Dead Sea, where John had now been long imprisoned— 
delivers the discourse which closes with the gracious invitation to all who 
labor and are heavy laden, and is anointed by a penitent sinful woman, 
who probably had been brought to faith by hearing His declaration of uni- 
versal compassion just before uttered. § 

He now makes another excursion into the interior, being attended by 
the twelve, and by certain wealthy women who have been greatly blest by 
Him—among them Mary from Magdala, and Joanna from Herod’s house- 
hold at Tiberias. | 


* Mark ii, 1-14. + Ib. iii. 7-19; Matt. v.—vii. 

+ The traditional “ Mount of the Beatitudes,” the double-knobbed ridge of Hattin, lies a few miles 
west of Tiberias. This overlooks a fine valley on its north side, and beyond this, perched on a 
spur of Lebanon, is Safed, “a city set on a hill,” and not easily “hid.” The tradition has nothing 
to contradict it and little to favor it. A most singular view of this mountain was had by our party 
from the lake, when coasting northward along the plain of Gennesaret. The deep precipitous 
gorge.of the “ Valley of the Pigeons ” opens through the narrow mountain-range, back of the plain, 
directly in line with the Mount of the Beatitudes in the interior, so that the latter was fully seen, 
as if through the tube of a gigantic telescope. This “ Valley of the Pigeons ” has a curious history 
in Josephus. Its only Scripture association is found ina notice of ‘“Beth-arbel,” in Hos. x. 14; 
the place having been situated at the southwestern extremity of the gorge, where the village of 
Irbid now stands. 

§ Luke vii. 1-50; Matt. xi. 2-30. || Luke viii. 1-3. 
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Yet all is not bright in the prospects of the Saviour. Many who wit- 
ness His miracles with admiration fail to appreciate His spiritual mission ; 
and He upbraids the cities of Chorazin and Bethsaida and Capernaum, 
because they do not repent.* Also a formidable opposition to Him, on the 
part of the leaders of opinion, is now found to be rising and growing.ft 

It is perhaps on account of this opposition that He presently begins to 
exhibit the great truths of His kingdom under the guise afforded by par- 
ables. This new method of teaching He formally begins, on a certain oc- 
casion, by the sea-side near Capernaum—perhaps on the border of the plain 
of Gennesaret. Sitting in Peter’s boat, He addresses the multitude stand- 
ing on the shore in a long series of these parables. The first of the series 
is the parable of the sower; and we may think that the sight of the rich 
cultivated plain, on the edge of which the people were gathered, made this 
parable all the more impressive. The last of the series is the parable of 
the drag-net, which enclosed fish of all sorts, good and bad; and His posi- 
tion in a fishing-boat, surrounded by fishermen, would of course make this 
parable equally natural and as vividly impressive. ¢ 

It appears to have been on the evening of the day that this series of 
parables was delivered, that, the multitudes being unwilling to leave Him, 
He gave orders to His disciples to take Him across the lake. And now it 
was that a sudden storm arose upon them. This storm is described as a 
great tempest of wind; is said to have “come down upon the lake;” and 
is represented as speedily rousing the sea, so that the waves threatened to 
overwhelm the boat, and even the experienced boatmen regarded the situa- 
tion as imminently perilous. 


* Matt. xi. 20-30. + Ib. xii. 22-45; Luke xi. 14-xii. 59. 

$ Matt. xiii. 1-53 ; Mark iv. 1-34. Many scholars attribute to the evangelist Matthew the habit 
of grouping similar utterances of our Saviour spoken at different times. Thus they regard his 
eleventh chapter, his twenty-third, his thirteenth, and even those which include the Sermon on the 
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How true this account is to the lake’s modern characteristics, recent 
travellers have abundantly shown, and my own experience in a measure 
testified. I never knew a breeze to spring up, or rather to “come down,” 
so suddenly as that which struck our boat on the Sea of Galilee, rousing 
the before perfectly placid waters into angry commotion. 

It is specially observable that the tempest which broke upon Peter’s 
vessel is not intimated to have hindered its progress toward the eastern 
side of the lake. The gale seems to have been from the west, not from the 
east. And this not only accords with general observation, and is accounted 
for in the way before stated, but accords also with my own experience ; for, 
all the day on which our party coasted the lake, our boatmen nervously 
watched and provided against a wind from the west; and the wind, when it 
actually came, burst upon us from the @escending sun. 

On this occasion of our Saviour’s crossing the lake, He landed in the 
country of the Gadarenes or Gergesenes, the region lying along the south- — 
eastern shore. The several features of the narrative—the demoniacs living 
among the rocky tombs, the keeping of swine by a mixed population of 
Jews and Gentiles, the steep place where the herd ran down-into the sea— 
are emphatically true to the natural features of the place and the facts of 
history.* 

Jesus having returned thence to Capernaum, attends a reception at the 
house of Matthew,t+ heals a woman haying an issue of blood, and raises 
to life the daughter of Jairus, one of the rulers of the synagogue—perhaps 
of the synagogue built by the centurion whose son Jesus had healed. t 
Shortly after, He and His apostles go again into the interior of the coun- 


try ; yet not now all in one company, but He apparently going by Him- 


Mount, as severally made up in this way. This alleged habit cannot, I think, to any considerable 
extent be made to appear. See “Hours among the Gospels,” pp. 42, 139. 
* Mark v. 1-21; Matt. viii. 28-ix. 1. + Matt. ix. 10-17. t Ib. 18-26. 
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self, while they distribute themselves, and go two and two in various direc- 
tions, under His orders.* His popularity is now reaching its culmination, 
and His ministry is becoming most thorough. Also His disciples being, 
in the way indicated, sent out in His name, and commissioned to teach 


and to heal, are ‘put in fuller training. After a time He is found again 


GADARA, 


in Capernaum, and His disciples gather there, reporting to Him “all 
things, both what they had done and what they had taught.” + 

It is now that He and the twelve again cross the lake. There are so 
many coming and going about them in Capernaum, that they cannot rest 


or even eat. { Moreover, tidings have just now come that Herod has put 


* Matt, ix, 835-xi. 1; Mark vi. 6-18. t Mark vi. 30. t Ib. vs. 31. 
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to death John the Baptist,* and for prudential reasons, or perhaps from 
sorrow at the death of His relative and forerunner, no less than for rest 
and leisurely conference, Jesus and the disciples court retirement. They 
go, however, not to the distant southeastern shore, but to the nearer north- 
eastern—to the edge of that plain which lies at the head of the sea, be- 
tween the Jordan and the eastern mountains, a few miles from Bethsaida 
Julias.t 

The people, however, seeing the direction taken by the boat, follow on 
shore, around the head of the lake and across the Jordan; some of them 


even anticipating His landing, and others speedily gathering to Him from 


all the neighboring cities. { And here, as the day wears away, Jesus per- 
forms the miracle in which five thousand men, besides women and chil- 
dren, are fed to the full, from five loaves and two small fishes. $ 

The scene of this miracle is minutely described in the Gospel history, 
each of the four evangelists contributing something peculiar concerning it; 
the place is accurately designated ; the season of the year is given; and 
hence the whole picture comes before the visitor on the spot, with such 
fulness of fact as leaves little room for mere imagination. The time of the 


year when I visited the Sea of Galilee was near that of the passover—just 


. the time when the miracle occurred. From our position in the boat, off 


the lake-shore beyond the mouth of the Jordan, the scene was distinctly 
before us. There was “the green grass,” the “much” green grass, of 
which the narratives speak, in the meadow and on the slope stretching 
from the sea-side. Back of this was the mountain-ridge, to which, after 
the miracle, Jesus retired, and from which there is an admirable outlook 
on the lake. And reading the narratives and gazing on the scene, it seemed 


almost as if the miracle might have been wrought only the day before, 


* Matt. xiv. 1-18. + Luke ix. 10. 
t Mark vi. 33. § Ib. 34-44, and parallels. 
24 
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and the wondering multitudes still be lingering unseen in the neighbor- 
-hood. 

It was the next night after this miracle, that Christ walked on the 
waters of the sea.* To prevent the people from their effort to make Him 
a king, Jesus, after the miracle, urged His disciples on board their vessel, 
and sent them off to the other side of the sea, while He should dismiss the 
multitudes. Having done this, He retired to the mountain bordering the 
plain, and there, while night gathered upon the scene, engaged in solitary 
devotions. 

And now there sprang up a gale; not a sudden gust from the west, 
but, it would seem, a steady, strong southwester, such as came upon our 
party encamped on the southern border of Esdraelon, and kept us with its 
rain confined a whole day in our tents. This wind was favorable for ves- 
sels coming from Tiberias to the head of the lake, and we learn casually 
from the narrative that certain vessels actually arrived that night from 
Tiberias, by which many of the people crossed the next day to Caper- 
naum.+ But the wind was too strong for the disciples to make much 
headway against it by rowing, and, having reached the middle of the lake 
when night fully overtook them, they were still two or three miles from 
the western shore just before daybreak, when Jesus:came to them walking 
on the water. 

They landed, after receiving Him into their vessel, on the plain of Gen- 
nesaret. Supposing them to have crossed the lake in a nearly direct course 
from the scene of the previous day’s miracle, we can determine within a 
short distance the spot where our Saviour reached the vessel in His walk 
upon the sea. Our boat, in returning from the head of the lake to Tibe- 
rias, must have followed for a time the course of the disciples ; and the very 


point at which we left that course, turning southward toward Tiberias, 


* Matt. xiv. 22-26, and parallels. + John vi. 22-24, 
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appeared to me, from the statements of the narrative, to be very near the 
scene of the apostle Peter’s ineffectual attempt to imitate the miracle of 
his Master, and where, sinking in the waves, he cried, “ Lord, save me,” 
and was rescued. 

The discourse of our Saviour, delivered the next day in the synagogue 
at Capernaum, gave great offence to most of those who heard it.* The 
opposition to Him stimulated at Jerusalem became more pronounced ; so 
that He not only declined going to Jerusalem to attend the feast of the 


passover, but withdrew in good measure from the crowded region of the 


‘lake-side to those outer districts bordering Galilee, spoken of in the last, 


lecture. 


RUINS OF TYRE. 


Going first to “the coasts of Tyre and Sidon,” and then by a circuitous 
route coming to the region of Decapolis, on the southeast of the Sea of 


Galilee, where He performs the second miracle of feeding the multitudes, 


rs 


*. John vi. 25-71. 
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He thence crosses the lake to the northwest, arriving at “the coasts of 
Magdala,” on the southern end of the plain of Gennesaret. This is the 


MODERN SAIDA OR SIDON. 


only occasion in which we read of His being at the town of the Mary out 


‘of whom he cast seven devils. Encountering here renewed opposition, He 
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Cexsarea Philippii—The Transfiguration. 


again takes ship, and, passing up to the head of the lake, reaches Bethsaida 
Julias.* Pausing here long enough to heal a blind man, He proceeds 
northward with His disciples up the banks of the Jordan to the region of 


Ceesarea Philippi, around the sources of the river, where He begins to in- 
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form the disciples concerning the sufferings He must shortly undergo at 
Jerusalem, and where, as seems altogether probable, He is transfigured 
in the presence of the “three chosen of the twelve.” + Returning thence 
to Capernaum, He organizes a band of seventy disciples, and sends them 
out on the line of His intended leisurely journey toward Jerusalem. t 

The theatre of His ministry now changed from Galilee to Jerusalem 
and to the region east of the Jordan. The time was approaching when, 


all things being prepared, He must manifest. Himself and vindicate His 


* Matt. xv. 21-xvi, 4; Mark viii. 22. + Matt. xvi, 13-xvii. 13. + Luke x. 1-16. 
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high claims at the capital of the nation, and must offer Himself up, as the 
sacrificial lamb of God, for the sin of the world. 

Yet, six months afterward, when these most momentous and sublimely 
mysterious occurrences have passed, and when Jesus has risen again from 
the dead, He is seen once more on the shore of Tiberias.* He appears to 
His disciples in such manner as to prove to them most conclusively that 
He is their risen Lord, yet with an air of strangeness about Him which 
inspires them with awe, and which admonishes them that former familiar 
fellowship is not to be renewed. 

By the sea-side—we do not know where—in the gray dusk of the 
morning, He repeats the miracle with which He at first had called 
the fishermen disciples to apostleship, yet with significant variations, and 
then renews their commission as His apostles, in His conversation with 
Peter, and in the injunction to him, “ Feed my sheep—feed my lambs.” 

This is the last association of the Saviour with the Sea of Galilee, and 
the last association with it of the Scripture history. Jesus disappears from 
the sea-side, and before many days is at Jerusalem, where, from the midst 
of the eleven, and with words of benediction on His lips, He ascends to 
heaven, a cloud receiving Him out of sight. His disciples do not mourn 
His loss; but, rejoicing in His exaltation, and receiving power from on high 
in the gift of the Holy Spirit, they enter on the execution of their commis- 
sion, and, beginning at Jerusalem, preach Him as the Saviour of mankind, 
going thence through Judea and Samaria, and thence to “the uttermost 
parts of the earth,” + 

Before parting from the Sea of Galilee, I may be permitted to say that 
nowhere, excepting at the sacred city itself, if even there, do hallowed 
memories so throng the meditative visitor as here. Nowhere does the per- 


son of the Saviour seem so near. There is little or no distraction arising 


* John xxi. + Acts i. 
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Sacred Fascinations of the Sea. 


from the presence of a crowded population, or from absurd legendary tra- 
ditions. One is almost wholly undisturbed, except by the petty annoy- 
ances occasioned by native guides and attendants, who, of course, are 
utterly destitute of sympathy with him and with the scenes about him. 
And despite these, the two days which I spent on and around Gennesaret 
seemed at the time, and still seem, more unearthly—more fully absorbed 
in the spiritualities of the past and especially of the wonderful life of Jesus 


ZAREPHATH (RUINS NEAR SURAFEND), 


—than any two days of my existence. It is probably not unusual for the 
meditative traveller by the shore of Gennesaret to feel an impression as of 
the actual presence of the persons of the Gospel history. These seem as if 
hovering about him ; and, were they actually disclosed to him, perhaps he 


would not be much surprised. 


Thus, then, we close these studies of the Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land. Perhaps those who have accompanied me in these will agree 
with me when I say that, in the due consideration of the subject presented, 
the actual features of the land are seen to be entwined with the Scripture 
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history, in a way most strongly to uphold it as veritable and to ex- 
hibit it as vividly real. The natural features of Palestine—its fountains, 
its lakes, its rivers, its mountains, its plains, its peculiarities of climate and 
soil and productions—are mute yet eloquent witnesses for the truth of the 
Scriptures, and expounders of the Bible as the Book of God. 

On a former occasion, something was said of the probable future of the 
Holy Land, and particularly of prevalent theories respecting the restora- 
tion of the Jewish people and the renewed glory of Jerusalem. 

In now concluding these studies, it may be suggested that the intima- 
tions of Scripture would lead us to think that, when the present dispensa- 
tion of things shall have passed away—when Christianity shall have ac- 
complished its victory in the evangelization of the world, and the heavenly 
dispensation has been inaugurated, this globe shall still remain, and shall 
remain for the residence upon it of the redeemed ; yet shall be so changed 
that present countries can no longer be identified—no land can be regard- 
ed as preéminently holy—Palestine and all-its localities will have disap- 
peared, and Bethlehem and Nazareth and the Sea of Galilee and Calvary 
be sought for in vain.. “ All these things,” we are told, “shall be dés- 
solved.” ‘The earth also and the works that are therein shall be burned 
up. 
pass over the earth’s entire surface; a new creation shall emerge from the 


” A geologic change, it would appear, under the agency of fire, shall 


fused elements of the old; there shall be “new heavens and a new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness;” and “the holy city, New Jerusalem,” 
shall “come down from God out of heaven.” 

And is the probable destruction of the globe, as at present constituted, 
to be anticipated with regret? Perhaps not. This little planet of ours, 
rolling darkly through its narrow orbit, is perhaps the most notable of all 
the worlds of space. The only Son of God became one of its inhabitants, 
and sacrificed Himself for its salvation. But our world is as notable 
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for its sim as for its salvation. It will become bright with the sun of 
spiritual victory because it has been dark with the clouds of spiritual 
battle. Calvary, the life of the human race, witnessed the death of the 
Son of God. Calvary, forever confirming, it may be, in their holy estate 
all sinless beings, is yet the monument of the direst crime ever perpetrated. 
The present world, since the primal sin, has been under a curse. ‘The 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now.” 

No; if it be God’s will that our world, foul with iniquity, shall be 
so purged with dissolving fire that no traces of the old theatre of events 
will be left, but all things be made new, we may accept the decree with- 
out regret. Enough that the curse shall be removed, and that the end of 
history returning upon its beginning, and paradise being regained, there 
shall be no reénacting of the past—the whole scene and condition shall be 
exalted above the first into which the curse entered—the paradise shall 
also be the city of God, in which the throne of God being fixed and the 
light of God shining, the curse shall forever be repelled, and in which the 
tree of life, not being forbidden to the taste, its ever-ripening fruits and its 
abiding green leaves shall be the perpetual life and healing of the nations. 

No wonder that, the vision of the renewed earth and restored paradise 
being seen as attending the second coming of the Son of Man to earth, the 
Scriptures close their manifold utterances with the ardent prayer—“ Come, 


Lord Jesus, come quickly.” 
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Siloam, 196, 200, 213 
Simeon, 77. 

Sinai, 26, 36, 96. 

Sion (see Zion). 

Sodom, 125-128. 

Solam (see Shunem), 327. 
Succoth, 27, 43, 320. 


“Suez, 19-27. 


Sychar (See Shechem), 269. 
Syria, 85, 86, 291. 


Taanach, 310, 312, 316. 

Tabigah, *362. 

Tabor, 80, 308, 316, *329. 

Tekoah, 135, 148. 

Tell Hum, 362. 

Thebes (Karnak), 210. 

Tiberias (City of), 356, 360, 370 
“(Sea of), (see Galilee). 

Timnath, 172. 

Tirzah, 85, 293. 

Tophet, 213. 

Trachonitis, *361. 

Tyre, 83, 371. 

Tyropeon, 196. 


Urtas, 149-152. 
Usdom, Jebel, 131. 


Zarephath (see Sarepta). 
Zeboim, *125. 

Zebulun, 78, 80, 334. 
Zelzah, 142. 

Zerin (see Jezreel), 325. 
Ziklag, 108, 157. 

Zion, 82, 193. 

Ziph, 131. 

Ziz, 135. 

Zoan, 12, 95. 

Zoar, 47; 48, 124, 125. 
Zorah, 172. 


THE END. ( 
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